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PBEFACE. 



Shobtlt after the publicatiaa cf tbeir previous 
work—" On Duty under a Trt^Mcal Sun " — 
the authors received requests frcm several 
ladies asking them to vrite a book ctmtiiniiig 
suggestions as to the maintenance of health, 
clothing, travelling, and the management of 
children, for the guidance of women in the 
tropics. 

In response to these reqaests and encouraged 
by the very flattering reception their previous 
work met with, the authors have written this 
book — " Tropical Trials," as a companion wotk 
to " On Duty under a Tropical Sun." 

Each book is complete in itself, but the 
former is intended for women, and the latter, 
more especially, for the use of men in the 
tropica. 
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Viii PEEFACK. 

The authors have limited themselves, as far 
as possible, to the consideration of matters 
which have come within the range of their own 
iwrsonal experience; and where they have, as 
in some of the latter portions of the work, 
availed themselves of the suggestions of others, 
the source from which such information was 
obtained, has been mentioned. If, in any case, 
such acknowledgment has not been made, the 
omission will, they trust, be regarded as quite 
unintentional, and the acknowledgment now 
offered be deemed sufficient. 

Lastly, in bidding good-bye to their friends 
ot the gentler sex, the authors trust tiiat after 
a perusal of the work, they will have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the way in which the task 
they imposed upon them has been fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER 



INTEODCCTOBT. 



Many and varied are the difficulriea wbich 
beset a woman, when she first exchangee her 
European home and its surroundings for the 
vicissitudes of life in the tropics. Few can 
realise the sacrifices they will be called upon 
to make in taking such a decided step ; manf 
home comforts, and the host of nameless gocial 
fascinations, so dear to a woman's heart, hare 
to be given up, while the attractions offered 
by the irresistible " day's shopping," the box 
at the opera, a few of our summer recreatiotu, 
1 



2 TBOPICiX TRIALB. 

and nearly all our winter amuBements, must 
be temporarily relegated to the list of past 
pleasures. 

This sudden and complete upset of old- 
world life, and the disturbance of long existing 
associations, produces, in many women, a 
state of mental chaos, that utterly incapacitates 
them for making due and proper preparations 
for the contemplated journey. At such a 
time, the " dear, kind, sympathising " female 
friend sees her opportunity, and eagerly 
proffers advice, which, though doubtless 
prompted by the best intentions, from its 
utter impracticability, only serves to further 
complicate the situation. 

This little book will, we trust, enable a 
woman not only to judge for herself, as to 
what things it may be necessary to take with 
her from home, but will also be useful as a 
small handbook to refer to on points aSecting 
her own, or her childrens' health, and on 
matters connected, generally, with travelling, 
diet, and residence in the tropics. 

With the present rapid means of travelling, 
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tlie transition from a temperate to a torrid 
zone, occupies a comparatively short time; 
whereas, formerly, many weeks elapsed before 
such a marked change o£ temperature was 
experienced. This 3udden accession of heat, 
is doubtless trying to the constitution ; but 
if due precautions are taken, its ill effects 
may be reduced to a minimum. In proceeding 
to the tropics, the local physical peculiarities 
of the country to be visited, must be specially 
taken into account, as the actual degree of 
heat, is a secondary consideration as compared 
with the condition of the atmosphere ; a high 
temperature being much easier to bear when 
the air is dry, than when the atmosphere is 
loaded with moisture. It is curious to note 
what great variations exist in the atmospheric 
conditions, not only in different tropical 
countries, but even within a comparatively 
limited area of any particular country. For 
example, on the west coast of India, with the 
thermometer at Qb'^ Fah., you will, owing to 



the extreme humidity of the ati 
'experience much discomfort ; whereas, in the 
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Decoan, some few thousand feet above the sea 
level, and but a day's journey by rail from 
tlie coast, a much higher degree of temperature 
may be borne with comparative ease. The 
climate in India varies greatly ; in the 
Punjaub for instance, during the winter, the 
thermometer ranges from 34" to 75°; while, 
in the summer, the heat is most oppressive. 
Any sudden removal from a residence in the 
plains to a hill station, will be associated with 
a rapid change of climate ; on the plains, at 
the foot of the hills, before commencing your 
ascent, the heat will be sometimes almost un- 
bearable, while six hours later, at an eleva- 
tion of some 7,000 feet above sea-level, you 
will find a thick shawl and a good fire most 
acceptable. Those visiting Ceylon or Burmah, 
must be prepared for a generally damp climate, 
the result of a heavy annual rainful, and which 
is found to be very trying to most constitutions. 
*' In Egypt, the climate is exceedingly hot, 
but the temperature is regular, and the atmo- 
sphere dry and clear. At night-time there are 
huavy dews, and a cold wind sweeps over the 
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sandy plains, often producing sudden chills. 
For nine months of the year, there is a cool 
wind from the north, which tends to diminish 
the intense heat, but which, at the same time, 
keeps the air impregnated with small particles 
of sand, which add greatly to the discomfort 
of those who may not have adopted any special 
means to protect the skin, as far as possible, 
from its irritating effects. The Australian 
climate is generally dry, and, for the most 
part, healthy ; and, although the heat is often 
great, there are many periods of the year, when 
no special form of protection for the head is 
required ; and there does not seem to be that 
general dread of sunstroke and heat-apoplexy 
■which always exists in India. In Polynesia, 
the temperature of the islands is, in most cases, 
moderate, owing to the prevailing sea-breezes; 
but the amount of humidity varies greatly, and 
this is especially the case in the Melanesian 
group of islands. In these, in addition to the 
heavy rains, which not unfrequently occur, 
there are often heavy night-dews, and, 
after san-down, a cool wind sets in, when the 
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chftDge in temperature is sometimes bo great, 
as to render a camp-fire very acceptable. 

"The greater part of China lies within a 
temperate zone, but at Hongkong, the tem- 
perature 13 liable to great variations, at different 
periods of the year. During the monthii of 
June and July, the thermometer frequently 
stands at 90°, while from December to March, 
it descends almost to freezing point. At 
Shanghai, the changes are still greater, reach- 
a maximum of 100°, and falling to 20'' below 
freezing point." 

In all tropical climates, n marked, and often 
sudden fall takes place in the temperature 
after sun-down ; this, while exercising a gene- 
rally salutary effect upon the European constitu- 
tion, by its bracing action after the exhaustion 
of the day, must, at the same time, be pro- 
vided for, especially in the case of children, 
who should also bo carefully protected against 
the heavy night-dews that usually accompany 
Buch changes of temperature. 

The physical resources of women in with- 
standing the hnrdeliips and discomforts imposed 
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Upon them by the exigencies of tropical life, 
are limited, as compared with the greater 
strength of constitution possessed bj the other 
sex. Notwithstanding this comparative phy- 
Bical inequality, much may be done by a 
woman of sound sense, to maintain body and 
mind in a healthy state, by anticipating the 
difficulties she will be called upon to contend 
against under these new conditions of life. If, 
from the outaetj she will endeavour to realise 
what is before her, and, bearing in mind the 
good old adages, " Forewarned is forearmed," 
and "A stitch in time saves nine," she will 
exercise her calm judgment in meeting diffi- 
culties as they may arise, there is no reason 
why she should not come off victorious in her 
struggle with tropical trials. 
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CHAPTER II. 



CLOTHING AND OCTPIT. 



Dreucs. — CLildreo'e DreBses. — Riding Habit. — Mantlce. 
Jackets, Sia. — Hats and B on Dcte .—Artificial Flowers, 
Lacee, Bibbona, Ac.^Gloves. — Under-lineu. — Stock- 
ingfl. — Boots and Slioen. — Cbildreu'a Clothes on 
board Ship, — Travelling Tnmka, ic. — Hints on 
Packing. — MosquitoCurtains. — Punkabs. — Um brella. 
—Goggles. — Lounge Chair for 'Board-ship Use. — 
Guide Book and Map. — Toilet BequisitcB.^Mueic. — 
Books and Albums. — Stationery. — Drawing Materials. 
4c. — Berlin Wool, Silks. &c. — Sewing Machine. — 
Piano. — Saddlery, — Filter. — Lamp. — Hurricane 
Lantern. ^Candlesticks. — Cutlery aud Plated Ware. 
— Euife- cleaning Machine. — China and Glass.. — 
'■ Yale " Padlocks. — Table and House Linen. — Cre- 
tonne for Fomituro.^Lace Curtains. — Table Covers. 
Cbromos, Wall Brackets, Ac— Sundries. 

Thb remarks wo have to offer on this subject, 
are, necessarily, of a very general nature, aa. 



CLOTHISG iSD OUTFIT. " 

not onlv niJI the peculiar cUnuttic feattuvs o£ 
the country to be visited bsTc to be taken into 
acoouDt, but, iu providing an outfit, the pro- 
bability of your having to go murh iuto society 
must be duly weighed. Thus, a lady going to 
take up her residence in Brisbane, Calcutta, 
Hongkong, or Rangoon, where there is moeh 
gaiety during the season, and the latest fashions 
are worn, would, naturally, require a more 
varied and expensive outfit, than one going to 
an up-country station — in the same mann^, as 
the requirements in the matter of dress to 
meet a London season, would be much greater, 
and of an entirely different description, to 
what would suffice to pass the same months 
down in a quiet country town. At the same 
time, it must be borne in mind that, whereas 
formerly, men and women in India and the 
Colonies were, in a great measure, at the mercy 
of local handicraftsmen, not only as regards 
the cut of their clothes, but also for the mate- 
rial of which they were made, nowadays, with 
increased facilities of communication, those 
«dd-fashioned garments affected by our ances- 
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tors are entirely out of date, and in tropical 
countries, except in the matter of material, 
women wear pretty much what they wear at 
home. 

Before leaving home, a lady would do well 
to leave her measure with a good and reliable 
dressmaker, who may know what suita her 
both as regards colour and style, so that, on 
application, she may ensure being satisfactorily 
supplied with a dress that will require no- 
subsequent alteration : native tailors arc gene- 
rally quite adrift unless they have an exact 
pattern tn copy. 

The Pattern and Parcel Posts are great 
boons to those residing abroad, as by their 
aid, and an occasional " box from home," a 
lady can easily keep her wardrobe replenished, 
and avoid the necessity of paying in a native- 
shop double or treble home prices for possibly 
unsatisfactory articles. 

Dressks. — For morning and hot-weather 
wear, you should take a good supply of pretty 
and fasliionably-raade washing prints, cottons, 
sateens, &c. ; and be careful to select " fast 
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colours." SeTeral sets of bovs and sashes, in 
different coloured ribbons, will be found most 
iweful to wear with white dresses. 

For cold weather and the rainy season, a 
light make of sei^e, cashmere, or any of the 
various light woollen materials now manufac- 
tured, is suitable. 

For 'board-ship, a black or blue flannel or 
serge for first portion of voyage ; a few prints 
or cottons for the Bed Sea and tropics ; and a 
silk dress to wear at dinner, or in the evenings, 
with a few sets of lace ruffles, Ac. to make 
some little variety. 

Tennis players should provide themselves 
with a flannel costume. 

For travelling on land, by rail, &c., a grey 
or dust-coloured dress of a very light woolleii 
material, simply and loosely made, will be found 
most comfortable and serviceable. 

The present fashionable '* tea-gowns," made 
of light material, are most suitable for tropical 
weftT. 

For those who cannot afford a great Tarie^ 
of dresses for dinner and evening wear, one 
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handsomely made black dress, with two bodies, 
will be found useful and economical, as, with 
a little tact, and tasteful arrangement of laces 
and floral dress trimmings, " many changes can 
be rung upon it." 

Chiliihen's DnEssiis,— The above remarks, as 
regards material, apply equally to dresses for 
•children ; but we would especially impress, 
that all children's dresses should be made 
loose and easy, so as to afford freedom to 
body and limbs. A good supply of paper 
patterns will be found most useful, as native 
tailors are very skilful in cutting out and 
making-up, if they only have a good pattern 
to copy. 

RiDiNHi Habit.— This should be made by 
some first-class tailor who makes riding habits 
a specialitil In ordering, select cloth of a 
lighter make than that used in England : a 
good description is that known as " The Ori- 
ental Cloth.'' If required for rough, or jungle 
wear, the halnt should be made of serge. 
In India, a pith "topee" (hnt) should be 
-worn in the morning, while the etiS felt 
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usually worn at home, may be used for the 
evening ride. A supply of chamois leather 
gauntlet gloves will be found cool and com- 
fortable for morning wear when riding. 

Mantles, Jackets, Ac. — The fashion of these 
garments ia ever changing. In selecting, you 
should bear in mind, that in a very hot country, 
tight-fitting clothes are most irksome and un- 
comfortable, while all unnecessary weight in 
the shape of trimming, &c, becomes an extra 
tax upon the strength of the wearer. 

A good supply of shawls and wraps, of 
different sizes and textures, will be necessary 
to meet the sudden changes of temperature 
to which you will be exposed, especially when 
travelling. Select materials that give warmth, 
without being too heavy. 

You must be prepared for roads that, during 
a considerable portion of the year, will rival 
in dustiness the road to Epsom on a Derby 
day. A silk alpaca dust-cloak, would be a 
useful item in an outfit. 

When driving at night, to and fi-om places 
of entertainment, in an open carriage, pretty 
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little wool wraps to throw over the head, 
an opera-cloak, are requisites that should 
■overlooked. 

A light alpaca waterproof cloak, will be found 
useful during the rains. The waterproofing 
should be faced with cloth on both sides, or it 
will be found to stick together during the hot 
weather. 

We would certainly not advise your pur- 
■chasing afresh, but, should you already possess 
a Bcalskin jacket or any furs, you would do 
well to consider the possible contingency of 
your having to visit a hill station, and if any 
doubt exists in your mind, find a comer for 
them in your trunk. In parts of China during 
the winter months, and in India, up at Simla, 
or on the Nilgiri Hills, ladies find many occa- 
sions when a warm fur cloak can be worn with 
much comfort. 

Hats and Bonnets, — There are but few occa- 
sions when it is really necessary for women to 
expose themselves to the influence of a tropical 
sun ; but, as a matter of fact, their doing so, 

a matter of almost every-day occurrence. 
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SUrtiiig Ute for tW i 
ombrplla, or for g e ttiiy the l^ee of tine m dv 
pleasure c^ a cmBto', Aey ^ moL lUak of Ae 
dtftutce thef are fraa Iww, lad UKgraiBd 
tint has to be oortved ef« tkpf can racnn tk 
shelter of a roof, until, |h*<»|w, the powcrfal 
rajs of a tropical am act aa a most anpleanat 
reminder. If, at sodi a tiaae, tbe head aad 
spiDe be well protected, no hann mmy i-^^-p 
result beyond a little tempanrj d Ja wiMf ort, 
followed by a d^lit h e a da c h e ; bat, only too 
freqaently, the head protectioo, if indeed there 
be any worthy the name, is utterly iaadeqaalB^ 
and a serious iDness. that often eatia btaDjr, ia 
the penalty that is paid. 

We are perfectly willing' to admit that 
a "son topee'' made of pith, or a felt hat 
or helmet large enon^ to sfford effectsal 
protection to the wearer, is not, as a rule, a 
becoming head-dress, bnt, in certain conntries, 
there is no altematire withoat running a 
dangerous risk, therefore, ladies who canuot 
submit to so small a sacrifice of personal 
■i4>pearance, most take good care not to be 
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out of doora after the sun has begun to- 
mount in the heavens. 

Should you, however, ever find yourself m 
8uch an unpleasant and dangerous predicament, 
you will experience relief and protection, by 
placing a wet handkerchief, or a fresh plantain 
leaf, in the crown of your hat, and so arranging 
it, that the ends shall hang down and cover the 
hack and sides of the head. 

Excellent pith topees, in every variety of 
shape, can genorally bo purchased in the coun- 
tries in which they are worn, and at far more 
reasonable prices than at home ; but you will 
require a substantial bat during certain por- 
tions of the voyage out — especially in passing' 
through Egypt and tho Red Sea. A " Terai " 
hat, made of double grey felt, would be, per- 
haps, most appropriate and becoming. As a 
further protection, several folds of white muslin 
could bo wound round this hat, eo as to form 
II *' puggaree," leaving an end some twelve 
inches long to hang down at the back and 
protect tlie nape of the neck. 

Do not forget to take several full-sizod. 
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. coloured sUk gossamer veils lo wear with. 
your topee : the dost and glare are very di»- 
ising. Green is the colour that affords 
most relief to the eyes, and is, therefore, the 
beet colour with which to line the brim of 
your topee. 

For evening wear, in the hot weather, a light 
and cool material for a hat or bonnet is a 
deiideratuni: 

In damp countries, like Burmah or Ceylon, 
feathers are very difficidt to keep in curl ; while 
all steel ornaments rust very quickly. 

If you have auy skill in millinery, you should 
take a few becoming bonnet shapes : a fashion- 
able bonnet sometimes costs " out there " 
more than its weight in gold, and could you 
even afford the outlay, the chances would be 
Tcry much against your getting one that would 
be really becoming, the selection being generally 
very limited. 

ARTIFICIAL Flowebs, Laoeb, Ribbons, &o. — 

Take with you a most liberal supply of tulle, net, 

lace, ruffles, frillings, white and coloured collars 

I «nd cuffs, artihcial flowers, ribbons, and all the 
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little " et ceteras " that go so far in rehabill 
tating the oft-worn dress or bonnet ; and, if 
possible, arrange that periodical supplies shall 
be sent out to you. All these articles are most 
liable to spoil by damp, and should be kept in 
air-tight boxes. You will require a good sup- 
ply of haberdashery. Needles must be specially 
protected from damp. Blastic lasts but a short 
time in hot countries, and requires to be 
constantly replenished. Keep all your pins, 
needles, &c., in a box, and under lock and 
key, for natives have a particular weakness for 
such things, and ayahs especially look upon 
them as perquisites. 

Glovfs. — Kid gloves are very expensive in 
tropical climates, which is scarcely to be won- 
dered at, when we consider how difficult it is 
to keep them from deteriorating when kept in 
stock. Yon should take a good supply. To 
save them from becoming spotted (as will in- 
evitably happen if proper precautions be not 
taken), you must pack each pair scjmi'ately in 
several folds of whitt,- tissue paper, and then 
place in a wide-mouthed glass bottle, where^ 
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securely corked np, thev mar be kept perfecUj 
air-tight. Tbej should be well aired before a 
fire, previous to being packed. This is the onlj 
really effectual way of preserving kid gloTSS 
that we know of. 

For ordinary wear in the tropics, during 
hot or damp weather, silk gloves, gants de 
Suede, or silk mittens, will be found most 
comfortable. 

USDEB- LINES. — Yoo will wsDt a large stock of 
nnder-linen. Xative washermen are sometimes 
obliged to keep clothes a great length of time 
during the rainy season, in consequence of the 
difficulty of drying, and, with only a limited 
supply, you would be placed at considerable 
inconvenience, especially as frequent changes 
are required in a hot climate. If you took out 
the necessary material, your stock could easily 
be replenished by native tailors (called durzre^ 
in India), who are deft and inexpensire work- 
men. Indian gauze vests should be worn next 
the skin. Special protection against damp 
will be required during the rains, in the shape 
of light flannel petticoats, &c. All under-lioeu 
2 • 
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for tropical wear, should be lighter in texture 
than that worn at home. 

Stockim/s. — Silk stockings are univers^ly 
admitted to be the most comfortable for wear 
in the tropics : Lisle thread are, perhaps, next 
best. Coloured stockings are bad ; not only 
do the colours come off on to the skin in a hot 
climate, but native washermen have an appai-ent 
prejudice against "fancy hoae," judging by 
the pains they take to wash the same white. 
Any old resident in the tropics would be in- 
clined to look leniently upon any little extrava- 
gance in purchasing this portion of the outfit, 
knowing the comfort of a silk stocking, when 
the thermometer registers over 90" in the 
shade. 

Boots and Shoes. — We have been particular 
to impress upon you in another portion of this 
book, that your health in the tropics will, in a 
very great measure, depend upon your taking 
a regular and sufficient amount of out-door 
exercise, either in saddle or on foot. If circum- 
stances will not permit of your riding, you 
muBt at least make arrangements to ensure 
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true comfort aud pleasure in walking, but will 
look both neat and appropriate. If you must 
have the fashionable boot of the period, into 
which the foot is wedged like the metal cutter 
in a carpenter's plane, at least keep it to wear 
on occasions when exercise is neither desired 
nor necessary. Many ladies prefer a boot to 
walk in. Button-boots, or boots to lace up the 
front, not only give support to the ankle, but 
are, perhaps, cleaner than shoes for walking on 
a dusty road ; but shoes certainly have the 
advantage of being much cooler. Boots with 
elastic-sides are bad to wear in a hot country : 
when new, the pressure of the elastic round 
the ankle causes the feet to swell and become ( 
very tender; and, when the elastic perishes, as ' 
soon happens, they lose their shape, and become I 
loose and unsightly. For house-wear, we re- I 
commend the lightest make of shoes. You will [ 
require a good supply of boots and shoes, and 
should be amply provided with laces, buttons, 
rosettes, buckles, and shoe-ribbons. Such boots 
as you do not require for immediate wei 
should be secured in air-tight boxes : not 
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meotion tlie ravages made by mice, cockroaches, 
moths, and white ants, the tropical "poochee" 
(insect) generally, is merciless in its attacka 
upon kid, and all kinds of leather, except 
Russia leather. When not in actual wear, your 
boots and shoes should be kept in a tin box : 
it is no uncommon thing to take off a pair of new 
kid boots at night, and to find in the morning, 
that large patches of the surface of the kid 
have been nibbled away by insects, and the 
boots, as far as appearance is concerned, abso- 
lutely destroyed. In very damp climates, all 
leather and kid boots shrink more or less, while 
the feet have a tendency to become excessively 
tender. Patent leather is not suitable for wear 
in tropical climates : it is neither porous nor 
elastic, and draws the feet most painfully, 

" Boot mufflers " will be found most cum* 
fortable when travelling by rail. During the 
rains, a set of boot-trees will be found moHt 
useful : you should also take with you several 
bottles of " kid reviver," or some good pre- 
paration for reviving kid. Ordinary boot vKr- 
nishes are of very little use in the tropics ; in 
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hot weather, the varnish thickens in the bottle^ 
and cracks after being applied once or twice on 
the boot ; while in damp weather, it loses its 
gloss and peels off. For leather boots, there ia 
nothing like good blacking, of which you should 
take out a supply, together with a set of boot- 
brushes. 

You will find it true economy to get your 
boots and shoes from a flrst-class ladies' boot- 
maker, and you should spare no trouble in 
getting properly fitted, especially bearing in 
mind when being measured, that in all hot 
countries the fed are apt to swell, and are 
generally much more tender than they are at 
home; consequently, you should insist upon 
having an easy Jit. This remark applies also 
in purchasing kid gloves, the hands having 
also a tendency to swell during the hot 
weather. 

Children's Clotuks on Boabd Suip. — Where 
there may be several children to clothe, the 
question of what clothes should be provided for 
a long voyage, becomes rather a serious one. 
On board ship there are no facilities for getting 
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toww^ her across the dect — **Do )ook. at 
baby ! Would anrooe bdiere be had dean 
clothes on not an hoar ago ! " Tou maj be 
perfectly aware that, as far as the actual health 
and bodily cleanliness of the child is concCTned, 
it is only necessary that the clothes should be 
changed at stated periods, bat, as a niotber^ 
you would naturally wish your child to look 
clean and tidy on all occasions, and, to ensure 
this, requires some little careful pre-arrange- 
ment. As a general rule, only very young 
children would accompany their parents to a 
tropical country, and their outfit would, in a 
great measure, consist of light-coloured print 
and cotton dresses, and white under-clothes ; 
but the largest stock of such garments would 
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soon be exhausted on board a steamer, and you 
would be ranch inconvenienced, unless you had 
a supply of dark-coloured clothes to save 
washing, and that would help to "eke out" 
the other clothes on a long voyage. 

For the early part of the voyage, a little 
costume prettily made in dark-blue serge or 
flannel (carefully avoiding any white braid or 
light-coloured trimming), a scarlet " stocking 
cap," knickerbockers of coloured flannel, blue 
or black socks, and soft leather strap-shoes, 
would be neat and suitable. Later on, in 
the Mediterranean, when the weather begins to 
get warmer, the sorgt- suit might be replaced 
by a suit of blue-striped shirting, tastily made 
up with deep sailor-collar and cuffs of dark 
navy-blue. In the intense heat of the Red Sea, 
a "combination" suit made of the lightest 
description of grey flannel, worn under a pina- 
fore, would be about as much clothing as any 
child would either require or submit to ; you 
should, therefore, provide several such little 
combination suits, taking care to select patterns 
that will admit of their being worn without 
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to the ears, necic, and glands. The strings 
should be broad, and made of the cashmere, as 
tape or ribbon not only gets into knots, but 
cuts the chin. 

A large supply of pretty coloured pinafores 
will be found most useful on board ship. 

For the early moriiiug, children should have 
neat little flannel dressing-gowns to slip over 
their sleeping-suits ; and it is necessary to be 
provided with Bome light woollen wraps to put 
on them towards evemag, when the heavy dews 
liegio to fall. 

Red flannel is not suitable for wear in the 
tropics — the dye comes off. 

Special attention must lie paid to a child's 
head-covering when once you enter hot latitudes. 
Ordinary straw hats, are by no means a su£Bcient 
protection, and should hiive several folds of mus- 
lin wound, not only round, but over the crown of 
the hat, with the doublu ends hanging down» 
so ii8 to protect the back of the neck. 

When once you have entered the tropics, you 
must be most careful to prevent your child 
from straying from beneath the shade of the 
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3eok-awning : carelessness in this respect would 
inevitably expose your child to the risk of sun- 
stroke, and you must remember, that there is 
just as much 7'lsl- from exposure on a dull cloudy 
day in the tropics, an there is when the sun shines 
hrighUy. 

Tbavelling Tkdnks, &e. — In getting together 
thia portion o£ your outfit, there are several 
points to be remembered : — 

I. To combine the maximum of strength 

with the minimum of weight. 

II. To select shapes and sizes that can be 

most conveniently packed and carried 
when travelling. 

HI. To obtain trunks best calculated to 
preserve your clothes, under the peculiar 
conditions of the climate of the country 
you may be about to visit. 

In countries where the climate is generally 
tot and dry, and the annual rainfall small, the 
most serviceable form of trunk to take is the 
Saratoga Trunk. It is made of wood strongly 
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bouod with iroD, has au iron bottom, covet 
with leather firmly attached to the wood, and 
is lined inside with holland. There is a con- 
venient tray with numerous compartments for 
bonnets, gloves, &c. This trunk is both wide 
and deep, rounded at the top, runs on castors, 
and, being strongly made, is well adapted for 
the hold of a ship. For cabin use the State 
Cabin Trunh; which is of the same make as the 
Saratoga Trunh, with the exception, tliat the 
tray is not divided into compartments, will be 
raost suitable. It is wide and shallow, being 
especially made with a flat top to allow of its 
passing easily under the berth of a ship's cabin. 
For Burmah, Ceylon, the western coast of India» 
and other countries, where the annual rainfall 
is excessive, and much damp prevails for the 
greater portion of the year, you should provide 
yourself with a Drexs Basket. These baskets 
are made of stout wicker, covered with cloth 
and lined with Hvill ; they are very strongly 
made, and suitabht for the hold of a ship. For 
use in the cabiu, or for travelling overland, the 
Ladies' Wicker Overland 2'vunk will be found 
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'semceable. Theae tnmks mre made ai 
the same description oi material as tlie Drets 
BaskeU, but shaUow, so as to allow of their 
being placed under tbe berth of a ship's cabin, 
or beneath the seat of a nulwaj carnage. TW 
"Dress Baskets" and these tmnks vill be 
greatly improved, and the pres«xation of their 
contents in sonad conditioD will be all the better 
ensured, if jou have them lined with tin, and 
this you can readily hare done at a rerj iriTial 
extra cost. 

Traveling Baih. — You should not omit to 
provide yourself with one of these baths. Tbey 
are made of thin sheet-iron, painted and var- 
nished, and provided with a cover to ^sten 
with a strong strap and padlock. When trav^ 
Ling, it forms a bos, into which may be loosely 
packed a number of odds and ends required for 
daily use, and when it is unpacked, you always 
have ready at hand the means of obtainiog a 
refreshing bath, and this is a special consider- 
ation in the tropics. 

You can obtain any of the aboTe-mentiooed 
trunks of Messrs. W. T. & J. F. Gibson, 
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merchants and raaniifacturera, 20, Alderman- 
bury, London, B.C. ; and we would recommend 
their stock, comprising every variety of box 
and trunk, as worthy of your personal 
inspection. 

Baff for Soiled Linen. — Should be made of 
stout canvas, of ample dimensions, and fur- 
nished with strong leather handles, and good 
lock and key. There is a regnhir pattern 
provided by outfitters. If you have children 
with yon, more than one canvas bag will be 
necessary. 

Small Hand-ling. — One or two will be found 
most useful. Russia is the only leather that 
insects will not attack. In any case, a strongly- 
made leather bag should be selected, as it is 
likely to have rough usage. Bags, with polished 
steel rings to fasten the handles, steel lock- 
platea, &c., are unsuitable, as the Bt«el soon 
rusts, especially when at sea, or in a damp 
climate. 

Luggage Label)*, Sfc. — Your name should be 
legibly painted on all your trunks, travelling 
bath, and bags for soiled linen, and your 
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initials should also be painted, in large letters, 
at each end of the trunks. Baggage intended 
for the cabin, should have the word " Cabin '* 
legibly painted thereon, and the trunks should 
be numbered seriatim. 

All address labels should be of specially 
prepared toughened paper or parchment, the 
addresses legibly written, and the labels 
securely fastened to the body of the box. If 
boxes or trunks are protected ivith canvas 
covers, the name and address of the owner 
should be affixed both to the box and the cover, 
as covers frequently get torn and mislaid. You 
should take a good supply of blank luggi^ 
labels. 

Keys. — Keys should be kept on a good split 
ring. You should be provided with duplicate 
keys for all boxes, which should be kept in 
your writing desk, and the duplicato key of 
the desk should be attached to your watch- 
chain. You will be spared much and frequent 
annoyance and inconvenience, by looking after 
your keys most carefully : only those who 
have had to travel with insecurely-fastened 
3 
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boxes — the locks of which, having been forced, 
are xiselesa — can fully understand the miserable 
discomfort entailed by losing one's keys in a 
foreign country, surrounded, as you may per- 
haps be, by " light-6ngered " natives. You 
ivill find it a great convenience, to have a little 
ivory label attached to each of your trunk keys, 
with a printed number corresponding with the 
number on the trunk particularised. A couple 
of good, stout leather straps round each of 
your trunks, vfill greatly ease the strain upon 
the locks and hinges. Keys carried continually 
in the pocket, or in a small wash-leather bag, 
retain their brightness. 

Hints on Packinp,. — Until you have had 
some experience in travelHng, you can scarcely 
expect to be able to so aiTauge the contents of 
your boxes, as to have every article you are 
likely to require "ready to hand" at the 
proper moment, but, by thoughtful and careful 
packing, you can, at least, spare yourself much 
unnecessary trouble and inconvenience on 
your journey. It is sufficiently troublesome, 
at any time, to have to lift out heavy trays. 
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and, perliaps, half unpack a large box o£ 
clothes, in search of some trifling requisite ; 
but, in the confined space of a small cabin, 
snch a necessity becomes a positive labour, 
especially if the temperature of the cabin be 
equal to that of a highly-heated glass-house 
for tropical plants, as is frequently the 



Do not begin to pack until you have got 
together all your outfit, and can see, at a 
glance, what things you have to take. 

Collect your outfit and trunks into a large 
empty room containing a good fire. 

Open all your trunks, and lay them on their 
sides facing the fire, so that the interiors may 
become thoroughly aired before the packing 
commences. 

It is essential that each article of clothing, 
Ac., should be thoroughly aired before a good 
fire immediately before it is packed. 

Divide your outfit into three parts : — 

I. All clothing and articlea which will not 
be required until after you liave reached 
your destination. 
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II. Clothing you will require for the first 

portion of the voyage, and the toilet 
necessaries, &c. for your cabin. 

III. Clothing intended for the latter half of 
the voyage. 

Pack the first portion of your outfit (I.) 
into one or more of the heavy trunks intended 
for the hold of the vessel, placing in each comer 
of the trunk, and between every alternate 
layer of clothes, &c., lumps of camphor, secured 
in little muslin bags : these will keep away cock- 
roaches and other troublesome inaects. As 
you pack each trunk, you should get a friend 
to roughly note down, on a piece of paper, 
seriatim, the various articles as they are 
placed in the trunk. When the packing of the 
trunk is completed, a neat list of the contents 
should be made out in the order in which they 
are packed, and pasted on the inner side of the 
lid for future reference. If you do not mind 
the trouble, it is a very good plan to make out 
these lists in duplicate, and keep one copy in 
your desk : in case of any of your boxes being 
lost or mislaid, the possession of such a de- 
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tailed list, would greatly facilitate any claims 
you might advance for damages or compensa- 
tion. Such space ia your heavy trunk as may 
be left after packing the first portion (I.) of 
your outfit, should be filled up with the clothing 
^m.) you will require for the latter half of the 
voyage. 

Then pack the clothing (II.) you will require 
for the first portion of your voyage, in your 
flat cabin trunks, arranging the different items, 
in the order of their probable requirement, from 
top to bottom. All laces, collars, and light 
things should be handily arranged in the tray, 
so that they may be got at without any trouble. 
Your jewel-case should be packed away in the 
heavy trunk : small articles of jewellery required 
for every-day use, might convenieutly be kept 
in your desk. When at sea, passengers are 
allowed periodical access to the heavy baggage 
for the purpose of repleuishing their stock of 
clothes, as the small trunks that can be con- 
tained in a cabin are not calculated to hold 
a quantity sufficient to last during a long 
voyage. 
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On " Box day," a notice is generally posted 
up in the saloon, stating the hours between 
which passengers can have access to their 
heavy baggage, and, on application to the 
officer in charge of the baggage-room, you can 
have up any trunk you may require to open: 
the advantage of being able to point out 
the special trunk you may require is self- 
evident. 

By carrying out the suggestions we have 
offered above, as to the arrangement of your 
packing, you will, when necessary, be able to 
replace the warmer portion of your out&t, by 
the lighter garments required for tropical wear, 
without having to go into any of the anxious 
mental calculations that bewilder the unfor- 
tunate woman, who, having packed " hap- 
hazard," empties box after box in search of 
some missing article, to a wailing accompa- 
niment of " I packed it with my own hands 1 " 

MosyoiTo Curtains. — These are indispensable 
in the tropics. They should be made of the 
best green or white not ("mosquito net"), 
bound at the edges with strong binding tape. 
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One Bet will be required for each bed. The 
dimensions would, of course, vary with the 
size of the bed, but would average sii feet 
long, by four feet wide, with sides to hang 
down all round, about four feet and a half. 
Take the materials with you, and get them 
made up on arrival at destination — after you 
have purchased your beds. Choose net of 
medium coarseness ; if too fine, it excludes the 
air, while, when too coarse, small mosquitoes 
find their way through the holes. 

Punkahs. — When the heat is very oppres- 
sive, many people prefer to sleep under a 
punkah, to using mosquito curtains ; but, 
unless the punkah be hung low, and have an 
ample frill, mosquitoes will neither be checked 
in their onslaught upon the sleeper, nor will 
there be a sufficient current of air created to 
ensure coolness. When the punkah frill is 
scanty, and hung too high, much comfort may 
be obtained, by securely pinning a large bath- 
towel to the lower edge of the punkah frill, 
BO that, when swinging, it will clear the face 
of the sleeper by about twelve inches. If 
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mosquitoes are very persistent in their attacks, 
additional towels may he pinned at each end 
of the punkah, so that when hanging length- 
wise, they just clear the sides of the bed, and 
beat off any " flank attack " by the enemy. 

Uhurella. — Have a white cotton cover made 
to fit neatly over your silk umbrella, and, in 
addition, for morning use, provide yourself 
with a white cotton umbrella lined with dark 
green. Messrs. Sangster & Co., of Regent 
Street, have shown us several umbrellas in 
erery way suited for tropical use. 

Goor.LEs. — You will find a pair of goggles 
afford the greatest relief to the eyes. When 
travelling, the glare, dust, and "eye-flie?," are 
sources of most painful discomfort. We would 
recommend " Calhin's patent " — " The Ochi- 
omba," a special form of goggle, in which the 
metal is reduced to a minimum. These can 
be procured from Messrs. Weiss & Sou, Strand. 

IjOirNQK-riiAiit FOR'BoARD-snir psK. — You will 
require a comfortable chair for use on deck. 
Indian or Colonial outfitters keep several 
pattema in stock, from which you could select. 
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•Chairs get much rough usage on board ship, 
and should, therefore, be very strong. Do not 
purchase a chair until you have assured your- 
self, by sitting in it, that it ia in every way 

thoroughly comfortable one, as you will be 
likely to pass many hours in it on the voyage 
out. A chair with a folding foot-rest will be 
found most comfortable, and a couple of well- 
stuffed sofa cushions, covered with dark cre- 
tonne, will be a welcome addition. Tour name 
or initials should be legibly painted on the 
back. These chairs afterwards come in most 
handily for verandah use in your tropical 
home. 

GoiDE Book ,vnd Map. — A small guide book, 
■with a good map of the country to be visited, 
should be taken. Messrs. Henry S. King & 
Co., the well-known agents and bankers, have 
lately compiled two small handbooks, contain- 
ing, in a compressed form, a mass of useful 
information, that will bo of the utmost value 
to outward or homeward-bound travellers, to 
and from India and the East. These little 
books can be obtained gratis, on application. 
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at their offices, 65 Comhill, and 45 Pall Mall, 
London; and we would strongly recommend 
those going to the tropics, to avail themselves 
of Messrs. Henry S. King & Co.'s liberality. 

Toilet Reqcisitks. — You should take with 
you a good supply of everything you may re- 
quire in this shape, as all such articles are most 
expensive in the tropics. The hair out there- 
is apt to become very brittle, and also very 
weak, coming out in large quantities; good 
hair tonics and washes may therefore be looked 
upon as necessaries. " Terebine " soap will be 
found to allay the irritation of the skin pro- 
duced by excessive perspiration. Prepared 
fuller's earth will be found an excellent skin 
powder to use. In some tropical countries, at 
certain seasons, dry, cutting winds prevail^ 
which cause the lips to chap; glycerine jelly, 
orVaaeUne, would be found useful. You must 
be careful what toilet powder you take ; certain 
powders are most dangerous to use at home» 
but in the tropics, where the pores of the skin 
are bo often in an open and relaxed state, the 
use of a bad powder might be followed by 
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serious results. It is a mistake to rely on 
getting good sponges en route, either in Egypt 
or at Aden ; an opportunity to purchase might 
not occur, and, even if it should, you require to 
be a good judge of sponges, or you are likely to 
get cheated. Take one or two large-sized bath- 
sponges, and a few small fine ones. One of the 
simplest and best methods of cleaning a sponge 
is to soak it in a strong solution of common, 
coarse salt and water, then rub in a lot of dry 
salt, and, finally, rinse in several waters. A 
well-stoppered bottle of smelling-salts, in a 
leather case, some good Eau de Cologne, and 
toilet vinegar, and a box of Piesse and Lubin's 
" Ribbon of Bruges " {for fumigation), will be 
found useful. 

Music. — All music should be bound into 
handy, thin books, as insects play sad havoc 
with loose music. Keep out a few songs — 
" Christy Minstrel" melodies, and other pretty 
part songs with choruses — and also some dance 
music, for 'board ship. Do not leave any music 
behind on the score of its being old-fashioned, 
you will find many on the other side of the 
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world who will thorougbly appreciate music 
that revives old hoiUL' reminiscenceB. 

Books and Albdms. — These are most difficult 
to keep in good order : not only the extreme 
variations of climate — intense dry heat that 
causes the leaves of a book to curl up, followed 
by damp that will cover the outside with 
mildew — but the ravages of countless iusects 
have to be encountered, and none but the very 
strongest and best bindings can stand long. AH 
albums should be protected with good quilted 
covers. Any valuable books should be packed 
in tin-lined boxes, but you would do well not 
t-o hamper yourself with more books than 
jou absolutely require, especially if going to 
a damp climate. 

Stationeuy. — Take a good supply. When 
purchasing overland paper, bear in mind the 
limit of weight allowed for foreign postage. 
Take lots of small-sized cheap note-paper : 
Bending verbal messages by native servants is, 
to say the least of it, " risky," so people write, 
and receive daily many little notes — called, in 
India, "chits.'* Invitation cards, menus, &c. 
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will all be found most useful, as will also good 
blotting pads, printed washing lists, daily 
account books, &c. 

Draw:kg Materials, &o. — Drawing-paper 
soon deteriorates in a damp climate, and gets 
covered with spots ; it should be kept rolled 
up in cylindrical tin boxes with tight-fitting 
lids, and should only be cut as required. 
Drawing-blocks soon become useless for the 
above reason, and you often do not find out 
the damage, until you lay on your first wash of 
colour, when the whole surface will be covered 
with unsightly patches. Portfolios should be 
protected with good oil-cloth covers. Photo- 
graphs soon turn yellow, and become covered 
with spots ; those iu albums should be protected 
with talc, while the backs of framed photo- 
graphs, should have brown paper glued over, so 
as to exclude the air. For water-colour painting, 
paints in the hard cake keep best; paints in com- 
pressible tubes soon dry up from the intense 
heat, while pans of moist colours dry up, crum- 
ble, and become useless. Your paint-brushes 
should be carefully protected in properly closed 
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boxes, or the hairs will be nibbled by insects. 
A delightful occupation is Chromo-photo- 
graplij, but the materials should all be ob- 
tained at home, and would require — especially 
the glass — to be most carefully packed and 
protected from the effects of the climate. The 
" Crystoleum " process would be the simplest 
and best. " Vitremanie," a substitute for 
painted or stained glass, tor the decoration of 
windows, window-blinds, &c., would be found 
most useful in countries, where any relief to 
the generally bare white interior walls of the 
houses is so acceptable. It is work that may 
be easily learned, and performed at a small 

»cost. Directions, uiaterials, prices, &.c. can 
bo obtiiined of Messrs. Barnard & Co., manu- 
facturing artists' colournieu, Oxford Street. 

Beulin WixtL, SiiKS, &v. — All descriptions of 
fancy work will not only serve to pass most 

» agreeably the many hours that will have to be 

"got through " indoors, but the results will give 
to n room that comfortable appearance of home 
reSnement, that no amount of ordinary furnish- ^M 
inir can bestow. Your stock of wools and ^| 
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silks should be a large one ; you must remem- 
ber, that should you afterwards want to match 
any particular shade of wool or silk, you 
would, in all probability, have to seud to Eng- 
land ; and, when in the middle of a piece of 
work, it would be most annoying to have to 
wait perhaps several months for a few skeins 
of wool. Such things aa cords, tassels, and 
the various etceteras required for finishing or 
making up work, should also be taken ; they 
could not be procured in an up-country station, 
and, in the larger towns, they would, even if 
procurable, be very expensive. 

Sewing Macuise. — ^Take care it is in tho- 
roughly good order before you start from 
home. lu addition to the various appliances, 
provide yourself with a book of directions, a 
■can of lubricating oil, spare needles, and lote 
of sewing-machine cotton. The machine 
should be packed by the manufacturers in a 
well made, strong, wooden case, fastened down 
by screws, so that the case may be easily 
opened, and will always be available for future 
packing. Your name, destination, and the 
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' Sewing Machine — iinth care — -groxs 
lbs." should be legibly painted on 



words 
weight 
the case. 

Piano. — A piano is a great luxury to those 
who can afford the expense of carrying about 
so cumbersome an article. If yoii take one, 
it will be worth your while, to select a piano 
made especially for a tropical climate by some 
first-class firm, as a good piano, by a well- 
known maker, would alwaya realise a good 
price abroad, should you ever wish to dispose 
of it. When travelling up country, carriage 
for any but a small, or medium sized piano, 
would sometimes be an impossibility. The 
manufacturers will pack the piano in a strong, 
tin-lined, wooden case. You should take with 
it a tuning-fork, a tuning-key, and a set of 
glass foot-rests. To protect your piano from 
the extremes of heat or damp — so injurious 
to all stringed instruments in the tropics — you 
should keep it completely enveloped in a stout, 
closely fitting, green baize or quilted cover. 
During the hot season it will be found a good 
plan to place, inside the piano, a wet sponge oa 
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a saucer, the sponge beiug taken out and 
wetted daily; while, during the rains, a pan of 
live charcoal should occasionally be placed for 
a few hours underneath the piano, so as to 
thoroughly air it. Your name, and the words 

Gross weight lbs." should be legibly painted 

1 the case. 

Saddlery. — Go to a first-class saddler who 
has an Indian or Colonial business connection, 
and be carefully fitted for a saddle, which, with- 
out being too heavy, should be carefully stuffed, 
as horses' backs are apt to be tender in hot 
climates, and very liable to "gall" with the 
least rubbing of the saddle. Horses in India 
and the East are of lighter build than those 
jou are accustomed to see at home ; equip- 
ments of medium size and weight would, there- 
fore, be most suitable ; but such would not 
apply to Austraha, there being little, if any, 
difference in size between English and Austra- 
lian horses. Girths made of plaited hide are 
best in hot clinaates — they are cooler in use, 
and less hable to gall than the ordinai-y girth. 
" Fancy " bits, " punishing" curbs, &c. should 
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bo rejected. The bridle should be light 
Btrong. Take a oeat, light-made saddle' 
with yoii ; your horse-clothing you can get 
made up abroad. 

Your saddlery should be packed in a tin- 
lined case. While at the saddler's (you will 
be wise to take an experienced male friend 
with you), look around, and make a note of 
any particular sort of single or double horse 
or pony harness that may strike your fancy; 
you might subsequently have to send home 
for a set of harness, and it would be con- 
venient to be able to state explicitly what 
you required, and also to know the price 
beforehand. 
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To those who may purpose setting up house 
in the tropics, the following brief remarks, in 
connection with some of the more ordinary 
household requisites, may be of service; and 
we would remark, that a great saving would 
be effected by purchasing these articles at 
home, and shipping them as cargo. 

Filter. — A good filter is absolutely indispens- 
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able. One that will stand fairly rough usage, 
and in which you could easily renew the 
charcoal, should be choseu. We know of 
none better than the well-known filters that 
bear the name of the inventor, Mr. Llps- 
oombe, of Oxford Street. A filter of medium 
size would suffice. Further on, in Chapter IV., 
we will explaiu how a filter that will answer 
all practical purposes, may be .simply con- 
structed, for purifying and storing all water 
required for general household purposes. 

Lamp. — Whatever sort of lamps you may 
select, should be provided with good wire 
gauze, punkah-proof tops, and should not 
exceed medium height, or they will be difficult 
to use under a punkah. The brass work 
round the burners, should be shut in with 
wire gauze, so as to exclude small insects, 
which, attracted by the light, would, otherwise, 
work their way in and clog the wicks. Take a 
good supply of wicks, an oil-can, scissors for 
trimming, and plenty of spare chimnies. One 
or two pretty lace-paper lamp-sliades would be 
useful. You should obtain your lamp from 
4 • 
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some firm vntb an Indian or Colonial connec- 
tion, who would know wliat description of 
was most suitable. 

HDnnrcUNELANTERNSwiU be found most useful. 
Take spare glasses and plenty of wicks. 

CANDrESTiOKS. — For a dining-table, candle- 
sticks would have to be fitted with large glass 
shades and punkah-proof tops. Wall shades 
are much used. A few pretty little drawing- 
room and bedroom candlesticks would be 
useful ; the latter should have glass shades. 

Cutlery and Plated Waue. — You will require 
a good stock of strong cutlery, which should 
be kept in a baize-lined box. Plated dishes 
for entries, with sliding covers, and hot-water 
plat-ed dishes with covers, for vegetables, &c., 
should, if possible, bo taken; for at meal- 
times in the tropics, a punkah is nearly always 
swinging over the table, consequently, the 
contents of all dishes soon get cold unless 
covered. Your plated ware generally, must be 
strong and of good quality, to stand the hard 
usage it will receive. Plated dishes, &c, 
should either be kept in green baizo bags, or 
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in a box with divisions and lined with green 
baize. Pretty little mufBneera, miniature 
cruets, &c. help to make a breakfast- table look 
attractive, with the aid of a tastefully-worked 
teapot cosy, painted porcelain teapot stand, 
carved wood bread platter and knife, &c. 
Yon should take a good supply of plate powder, 
half a dozen large chamois leathers, and two 
or three boxes of " Gard's " specially-prepared 
plate-cloths. 

Knife-cleaning Machine. — One of " Kent's " 
knife-cleaning machines will help to preserve 
your cutlery ; native servants have a particular 
weakness for knife-cleaning, and wear them 
out in an incredibly short time. 

China and Glass. — With native servants, 
breakages are of every-day occurrence, so you 
would run great risk in taking out costly 
breakfast or dinner services. You should 
remember, you are going to a hot country, and 
be careful to select appropriate colours and 
patterns. When the thermometer registers 
over 100^ it positively takes away what little 
appetite you may have, to have your food 
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served on a ricli rubj'-red plate, more fitted 
for eating nuts and oranges off, while sitting 
before a " Yule log " in some cosy country 
parsonage. Moderately-priced strong ware 
should be selected, with a liberal number of 
spare plates, &c. " Hot-water " plates are 
going out of fashion, but are, nevertheless, 
very useful for keeping food hot under a 
punkah. Glass must not be too thin, or it will 
not stand the hot winds that blow periodically. 
Long soda-water tumblers, custard and jelly 
glasses, jelly raoulds, any glass flower-vases 
that may be in fashion for decorating a dinner- 
table, cut-glass dishes for jeUies, smaller ditto 
for jams, menu holders, ice-pail with tongs, 
crystal water-jug, &c. Jcc, must all be thought 
of, as ladies abroad vie with each other in the 
appearance of their breakfast and dinner tables, 
and you have, beside8> to be always prepared 
for friends " dropping in " unexpectedly to 
"chota hazree " (early breakfast) or "tiffin" 
(lunch). Your china and glass should be 
packed, by a regular packer, in barrels. 

"Yalk" Padlocks. — A few of these padlocks, 
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of different sizes, should be taken. Nativea 
are adepts at opening ordinary locks, but the 
" Yale " padlock would defy their ingenuity, 
and is too strong to be easily broken. Sold by 
Thonaas McKenzie & SonB, of 16, Holbom 
Viaduct, London, 

Tablb and House Liken. — In India, you can 
puichase, at most reasonable prices, table and 
house linen of native manufacture (generally 
made in the Government jails), that will answer 
admirably for ordinary use, and is better cal- 
culated to stand the ordeal of washing at the 
hands of the native " dhobie " (washerman) 
than linen of home manufacture; but you 
might take a few damask table-cloths, napkins, 
&c. tor "state occasions." Blankets and coim- 
terpanes are necessary, but they should not be 
too heavy. Scarlet blankets are best. 

CiiKTONNE FOB FcKNiTUHE. — In up-country 
stations, the only furniture procurable, will 
often be of the roughest make ; a supply of 
pretty cretonne for covering chairs, sofas, 
couches, &c. will be found invaluable. In any 
<iaae, pretty cretonne will always, sooner or 
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later, come in useful, be stationed where you 
may. 

Laoh Cpetains. — Take with you at least half 
a dozen pairs, full length, with hooks, pole- 
rings, &c. ; they will assist materially to furnish 
your drawing-room. 

TaBLE-OOVERS, ChROMOS, 'WALL-BRArKBTS, &n. 

— One or two bright-coloured table-covers help 
to relieve the somewhat *' hospital ward " 
appearance of whitewashed walls, which, how- 
ever, do not look so bad, when hung with a few 
neatly-framed chromos or water-colour paint- 
ings, while the corners of the room are filled 
up with tastily arranged wall-brackets of 
carved wood, banging baskets of artificial 
flowers, &o. All drawing-room table nicknacks 
will be found to be most valuable adjunct.4 
in giving a furnished appearance to a room. 

SoKDRlES. — The following would be use- 
ful!— 

A refrigerator. 

A mincing-machine. 

A coffee-mill. 

A set of scales and weights. 
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One or two tea-trays. 

A good clock, with case for travelling. 

Corkscrew — knife- steel — tin-openers. 

An " Etna " lamp. 

A few squares of linoleum (for washstands). 

Cement for mending china and glass. 

Keating's Insect Powder. 

One or two pretty wash stand wall-protectors. 

Crumb brush and tray. 

Bats, net, and balls for lawn-tennis. 

One or two table games. 

A roll of stamped leather edging for brackets. 

A few boxes of brass ornamental nails for 
fastening ditto. 

A small chest of tools, including a glue-pot. 

A small box of garden seeds — flower and 
vegetable. 

A small garden syringe. 

Chess and backgammon board, &c. 

A few packs of playing-cards. 

Brass-headed carpet studs. 
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Engaging a Passage. — Baggage. — Embarkation. — Cabin: 
Arranpement ot Boxes, &c. — Money and Valuables. — 
Saloon Arnuigements. — The Captain : his Authority 
and Besponsibilitj. — Lights in Cabins .^Bathing. — 
Early Rising : en dAAoAiVfe. ^Sleeping on Deck. — 
Kecreaiion. — Leaving things on Deck. — Children. 
— Alarms and Accidents. — Porte of Call. — Parties 
going Ashore.— Purchasing " Curios."^ Stewards and 
StewardesBes. — Disembarking. — Travelling by Rail. 
— Travelling by Eoad. — Mountain Travelling. 

A CAREFUL study of the art of travelling with 
comfort, to yourself and neighbour, will well 
repay you. If for no personal gratification to_ 
be derived, consideration alone for the comfort 
of our fi'llow-travcllers, requires that we should 
at least make an effort to master the salient 
poiots of so comprehensive a subject. It is 
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neither fit nor proper, that others should be 
inconvenienced, or made to suffer by reason of 
•our ignorance of the ordinary rules of etiquette 
to be observed when travelling. Where a num- 
ber of people art- coo^^rcgated together, within 
the most prescribed limits of space, for a period 
■of time that often extends over several months, 
it is most absolutely essential for the due 
preseivation of harmony and mutual comfort, 
that the principle of " give and take " should 
be generally accepted, and acted up to in its 
most generuus interpretation; while each and 
all should strive to render those small courte- 
■aies and attentions, that go so far to make life 
on board ship not only endurable, but even 
agreeable. When " differences " arise between 
passengers, the exercise of a little tact and 
good-humour, will, generally, put matters 
right; whereas, "standing upon one's dignity," 
would be the assumption of a position one 
might have to maintain with some awkward- 
ness and personal discomfort for the remainder 
■of the voyage. 

While on such delicate ground, we might 
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suggest that tlie habit of " picking people to 
pieces " is a dangerous one, and generally ends 
in the discomfiture of the aggressor ; in travel- 
ling, we should be specially tolerant of the 
shortcomings of our fellow-passengers, for 
most assuredly will the weak points of our own 
character be, sooner or later, duly noted, and 
we shall have, in turn, to run the gauntlet of 
public criticism. 

Enoaginc a Pa8sa([K. — First obtain, and care- 
fully read " The Traveller's Guide to India, 
China, and the East," supplied, gratuitously, 
on application, by Messrs. Henry S. King and 
Co., of (>5 Cornhill (vide p. 41). Having ascer- 
tained from reliable sources the best *' line " 
of steamers or ships by which to make your 
proposed voyage, avail yourself of the service 
of a male relation or friend — if possible, one 
who has had some experience of nautical travel 
— to accompany you to tlio Shipping Agent's 
office, for the purpose of making preliminary 
inquiries as to the date of sailing and cost of 
passage. These points being satisfactory, 
obtain from the agents a written order for 
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permission to visit the ship in the docks, and 
also a memorandum of the numbers of the 
berths that may be disengaged, so that before 
making final arrangements for your passage, 
you may go aboard, and, under the advice of 
afore-mentioned experienced friend, may select 
your cabin and berth. The agents will probably 
show you an elaborate plan of the ship, show- 
ing arrangement of saloon, cabin accommoda- 
tion, &c. ifec, which, to your uninitiated mind, will 
be about as easy of comprehension as would 
be a ground plan of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
whereas, by a personal visit to the ship, you 
will not only be able to decide at a glauce 
where you would like to be placed, but you 
will be able to see what cabin space will be 
available for your luggage, information that 
will he of much use to you when you commence 
to pack. Be careful to measure the space 
between the bottom of the lower berth and the 
cabin floor (an easy way is to mark it on your 
umbrella, by sticking in a pin), as it is most 
awkward to have in a cabin a box that is too 
deep to be stowed away under the berth. 
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Always select an upper berth to sleep in ; 
withstanding the awkwardness of cHinbing ii 
and out, the upper berths, being on a level with 
the port-hole3, are much cooler than the lower 
ones ; a matter of no small consideration in the 
tropics. It is very convenient to have a cabin 
on the same side, and near to the bath-room ; 
in rough weather especially, it is most awkward 
for a woman to have to traverse the length of 
a saloon in a dressing-gown when she goes to 
bathe. 

If you cannot obtain efficient aid, or circum- 
stances do not permit of your personally visit- 
ing the ship, you cannot do butter than place 
yourself, unrestrainedly, in the hands of some 
first-class and well-known agents, such as 
Messrs. Henry S. King and Co., or Messrs. 
Grindlay and Co. ; you will, thereby, save your- 
self the trouble, fatigue, disappointment and 
expense you would inevitably incur if, unaided 
and inexperienced, you attempted to penetrate 
the mysterious labyrinths of Leadenhall Street 
and "the Docks." 

Baogagb. — Your boxes having been properly 
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packed, secured and labelled (Chapter II. pp. 32, 
33, 34), jou should make arraagements to have 
the same placed on board the day before the 
Teasel leaves the docks, reserving nothing but 
email hand-packages to take when you em- 
bark. Any very heavy goods, or boxes that 
you will not require to open during the voyage, 
and which may exceed in weight the amount of 
baggage allowed to be taken free of charge, 
should be sent to the agents for shipment as 
cargo. In such case, you should make early 
application to the agents, as cargo is only taken 
up to a certain date before sailing. Before 
Bending off your baggage, have a final look at 
the labels to see that they are all intact. 

Embarkation. — If possible, arrange that the 
painful ordeal of taking leave of your friends 
and relations — especially those of your own sex 
— be got through on shore, and select a cool- 
headed male relation or friend to accompany 
you on board. We have had oft and bitter 
experience of parting from those dear to us, 
and would not lightly treat so solemn a subject ; 
but the result of our experience is that the 
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agony of such leave-takings i» often needlessly 
protracted by near relations insisting on what 
they call " seeing the last of you." Picture to 
yourself the confusion on board one of our 
large ocean-stearaers at the moment some 
hundretl and odd passengers are embarking I 
Excited passengers crowding the decks, and 
elbowing each other as they distractedly pass 
and repass on the saloon stairs, with no 
apparently definite object, but that of taking 
violent exercise — perspiring passengers, ham- 
pered with innumerable hand-packages, forcing 
themselves into wrong cabins and struggling 
out again — noise, confusion, scrambling and 
excitement on every side — the ship presenting 
the appearance of a hive when the bees are 
swarming ! Is this fit time, place, and oppor- 
tunity for a solemn leave-taking ? Watch the 
expression of bewilderment on that young 
fellow's face ; he has mi^ilaid a portmantaau 
containing his stock of shirts, and, in his search 
for the same, he drags about the deck a weep- 
ing sister, who hysterically shampoos one of 
his arms, as she keeps on begging of him to 
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"write soon," while, with his other arm, he 
supports a half-fainting mother, who stops him, 
at every third step, for " one last kisa," and 
the exaction of " a sacred promise " that 
" happen what may," he will never, never orait 
to wear fiannel next his skin. Would it not 
have been better, for all concerned in this 
little party, if they had wished each other fare- 
well in the privacy of their own home ? It is 
not advisable to go on board, permanently, 
before the time advertised for the embarkation 
of passengers; you would probably find every- 
thing *' sixes and sevens," and yoar untimely 
advent, would be justly looked upon as a 
nuisance by the ship's otBcers. You should 
manage to embark punctually at the hour 
mentioned; if sharing your cabin with another 
passenger, you will find it especially convenient 
to be the first to arrive, so as to have the cabin 
to yourself while you settle your boxes, Ac. 
in their places. 

Cabin: Arrangement of Boxbs,&c. — The first 
feeUog that will probably possess you on first 
entering your cabin, will be astonishment and 
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dismay, at the limited dimensions of the apart- 
ment yon will have to occupy, or, worse still, 
share with another, for some considerable 
period of time. If you set to work, and 
arrange your luggage so as to make the 
most of the available space, and to have 
things " ready to haud,"' this feeling of being 
"cooped up" will soon wear off; and, after 
you have been a week or so at sea, your cabin 
will have assumed most respectable propor- 
tions in your mind's eye. We will presume 
that you have acted upon the suggestions we 
offered in Chapter II. (pp. 34-37), as regards 
packing boxes; now, on taking possession 
of your cabin, get tbe cabin steward to 
unstrap and uncord the same boxes, and to 
neatly roll up the cords and straps, and place 
them for security in some out-of-the-way 
corner of the cabin, where they can be readily 
found when wanted. Take out of your box 
your toilet requisites, and arrange them neatly 
in their appropriate places, being careful not to 
encroach upon your neighbour's fair division of 
shelf and peg accommodation. Take nothing 
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out of the boxes but what are absolutely 
required for immediate or every-day use, either 
in the shape of wearing apparel or knick- 
knacks ; every loose article in a cabin that is 
not required for use, becomes an encumbrance. 
In arranging the above-mentioned " belong- 
ings," you must bear in mind, that the Bay of 
Biscay will have to be crossed at no very distant 
date, when it is just possible, that the present 
.even level of your cabin floor may be somewhat 
rudely interfered with, and the safety of all 
breakable articles seriously jeopardised ; it is, 
therefore, advisable to place all bottles and 
glasses in the rack with which cabins are 
generally fitted ; should there be no racks, 
cork all bottles securely, and lay them down flat 
in places from which they cannot slide off and 
smash. Choose a convenient corner in which 
to hang your bag for soiled linen ; no article 
liable to damage from contact with salt water, 
should be kept on the cabin floor, for in bad 
weather, it is no uncommon thing for sea-water 
to find its way into your cabin, either through a 
port that may not have been properly secured, 
5 ' 
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^M or, sometimes even by " shipping a heavy^sea,^ 

^M a portion whereof finds Its way to the cabins 

^M through the saloon. When you have taken out 

^B such necessaries as you may require, lock your 

^M boxes, and stow them away under the lower 

^M berth, arranging that such box as you will most 

^P frequently have to open, shall be nearest to hand. 

You will experience much subsequent comfort 
by arranging all these details while the ship is 
stationary. If there be a spare berth below 
the one in which you sleep, you will find it most 
useful to hold odds-and-ends, such as your 
writing-desk, book, tea-pot, biscuit-box, &c., 
at one end, and wearing apparel, folded up, at 
the other ; dresses hanging up round a cabin, 
tend to make it botli dark and " stuffy." I 

Money and Valuables.— All money and valu- 
ables should be kept carefully locked up in 
one of your large boxes or trunks; it is not 
fair that the cabin-steward should be made 
responsible for small articles of jewellery, &o., 
that you may carelessly leave knocking about 
the cabin. It often happens that some small 
article, such as a ring, or stud, suddenly disap- 
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pears — every nook and cranny in the cabia is 
searched without success — until, when re-pack- 
ing, prior to disembarking, the missing article 

perhaps, found to have got mixed up with 
jour clothes, or you discover a hole or crevice 
in some corner of the cabin into which it may 
easily have rolled. In any case, it is better 
jou should put up with your loss quietly — a 
loss resulting, in nine cases out of ten, through 
your own want of care — than that you should 
run the risk of visiting unmerited suspicion 
upon an honest man. 

Saloon Abkani.;ements. — The usual hours for 
meals on board ship are as follows : — 
Breakfast . . 9 a.m. 
Luncheon . 1 P.M. 

Dinner . . 6 p.m. 

Tea ... 8 p.m. 

In addition, a cup of tea or coffee, with 
biscuit, or slice of toast, is brought to your 
cabin between 6 and 7 a.m. 

The table is generally supplied with a liberal 
and varied assortment of good and wholesome 
food. 
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Ladies who are fastidious in the matter of 
tea, will do well to take with thein a small 
supply of tea, and a tea-pot, for their private 
use; the stewards are always obliging in the 
matter of hot water, and a refreshing cup of 
tea may thus be ensured at almost any hour of 
the day. 

At the commencement of the voyage, the 
captain arranges the seats of the passengers at 
the saloon table. Should you afterwards wish 
to change your seat, it is etiquette to express 
such desire to the captain. 

Children's meals are generally served at the 
following hours : — 

Breakfast . . 8 a.m. 
Dinner . . 2 p.m. 

Tea ... 7 p.m. 

Mothers should always, if possible, be present 
with their children at meal-times. 

Where there may bo a number of children 
on board, it cannot bo expected that various 
kinds of food, to meet the peculiar require- 
ments of each individual parent can be pro- 
vided, but, in cases of sickness, or where 
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delicate infants are concerned, we have ever 
found all reasonable requests for any special 
diet, meet with prompt and kindly consider- 
ation. 

If any special description of daily food bo 
necessary for an infant, it is the duty of the 
mother to ascertain, before embarking, that 
such food is procurable on board; and, if not, 
she should take with her a supply sufficient for 
the voyage. 

It is an invariable rule on board ship, that no 
children shall be permitted to be present at 
table at meal times other than those specially 
Bet apart for them; and no relaxation or evasion 
of 80 proper and necessary a regulation should 
be either expected or allowed. A parent may 
think it hard, that a well-behaved child should 
not be allowed to come to table for a few 
minutes during dessert, but a little reflection 
will show them, how unfair and impossible it 
would be to grant such a favour to one without 
extending it to all. 

The Captais : his AoTHOEiTr and Respon- 
sibility. — The record of deeds of self-devotion 
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and heroism pert'ormeJ at the hands of our 1 
mercantile marine is, indeed, a noble one ; and, 
in reading, year after year, sad stories of ship- 
wreck and disaster, the oft-recurring words, , 
" The captain was the last to leave the ship," i 
never fail to awaken in us feelings of pride and 
admiration for those who watch over our safety 
at sea. 

We must all be fully aware of the grave 
responsibility that rests upon the captain of a 
ship, and, bearing this in mind, we should 
surely do our best to support him in that 
absolute authority which is vested in him for 
the common good. In the many voyages we 
have made to various parts of the world, we 
can recall to mind no instance in which a ship- 
captain has ever abused such authority; on the 
contrary, we can honestly testify to the kindly 
forbearance, the manly unselfishness, tliat has 
generally characterised the conduct of those, 
whose patience and good-nature are only too 
often unfairly taxed by the vexatious com- 
plaints, the petty jealousies, or the whims and 
crot<!hetB of thoughtless or inconsiderate , 
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passengers. Rules and regulations, based on 
the soundest practical experience, are laid down 
for the guidance of tliose on board ship. It is 
imperative that individual comfort or conven- 
ience should be subordinated to such rules and 
regulations, for, did the captain exempt any 
one of his passengers from a due and proper 
observance of the same, he would fail in his 
■duty, not only towards his employers, but to 
the rest of those temporarily committed to his 
■charge. Consideration of this fact, coupled 
with the reflection that it is always a painful 
thing for a gentleman to be obliged to refuse a 
request preferred by a lady, should deter any 
properly -minded passenger from worrying a 
captain for personal favours and concessions, 
the granting of which, they must be perfectly 
aware, would involve a breach of regula- 
tions. 

Lights in Cabins. — A fertile source of com- 
plaint, is that most necessary regulation by 
which all lights in cabins are extinguished at a 
■certain hour — generally 10 or 10.30 p.m. In 
-cases of sickness, where a light may be abso- 
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lutely necessary, the same is always granted on' 
the ship doctor's order ; but, with such excep- 
tions, in all well-regulated passenger ships, the 
above rule is rigidly enforced. One's temper is 
certainly apt to be rufflerl, when the process of 
undressing is sometimes unceremoniously inter- 
rupted by the sudden extinguishing of the cabin 
lamp, especially if the vessel be tossing about 
at the time, and we are not the sole occupant of 
the cabin ; but, when settled down in our berth, 
we listen to the gurgling wash of the water 
against the outer side of the wall of our tem- 
porary bedroom, we become gravely sensible of 
tho comparative frailty of the few inches of 
wood and iron that alone represent that same- 
wall, and of our probable fate if anything should 
happen to deprive us of its protection. One 
serious reflection leads to another, and, our 
mind dwelling upon the horrors of a fire at sea,, 
we become nervously inquisitive about the lamp 
in our neighbour's cabin, and do not feel re- 
assured, until tho steady tramp of the officer of 
the watch, pacing the deck immediately above 
our head, reminds us that the lamps nf our 
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fellow-passengers have, In like mimner aa our 
own, been duly looked after. Then, as we 
settle our head down on our pillow, our con- 
science pricks US for the selfish murmurings we 
indulged in while floundering about in the dark, 
and we inwardly resolve for the future, to be 
more than ordinarily polite to that brave guar- 
dian of our safety, whom we so thoughtlessly 
and ungratefully niahgned. 

Batiting. — The luxury of a morning bath, 
when the thermometer is ranging between 85" 
and 100°, may be easily imagined. 'Board-ship 
accommodation in the shape of bath-rooms, is 
very much better than it used to be, still, when 
a vessel has its full complement of passengers, 
it is seldom possible that all are able to secure 
a bath before breakfast. A separate bath-room, 
generally leadmg from the ladies' cabin, is pro- 
vided for women. Where many people may be 
WBiting to take their bath in regular turn, no 
person is supposed to occupy the bath-room 
longer than ten minutes. If you ask the 
stewardess, she will place for you in the bath- 
room a small pan of fresh water, sufficient just 
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to " sponge " away the sticky effects of the salt 
water. If you have several children to bathe, 
you will fiad it most convenient to choose some 
hour between breakfast and luncheon, when the 
bath-room may be disengaged, and you will not 
be hurried. Ladies should arrange among them- 
selves the order in which they will take their 
baths, and get the stewardess to assist in 
carrying out such arrangement. 

Eaelv Rising : en DfesnAiULLE. — In the very 
early morning in the tropics, people are glad to 
escape from the close confinement of their 
Cabins ; the ladies generally congregate in the 
saloon and ladies' cabin, while the gentlemen 
proceed on deck. All are more or less en 
d^kabille, and a sort of tacit understanding 
exists, that before a certain hour — say 7 or 
7.30 A.M. — no lady shall make her appearance 
on deck, nor shall any gentleman encumber the 
saloon with his presence for a longer time than 
may be necessary for him to hurry through 
from cabin to deck. Morning greetings are not 
exchanged between the sexes under these cir- 
cumstances, and Mrs. A. is discreetly unconscious 
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of the idendity of Mr. B. as ho hurries past in 
dreaaing-gown and sHppera. 

Si,EEPiN(i ON Deck.— In the Red Sea, and other 
places where the heat la occasionally most op- 
pressive, many passengers, with the captain's 
permission, sleep on deck at night. Occasionally, 
ladies also avail themselves of such permission, 
a certain portion of the deck being sometimes 
temporarily screened off, so as to afford them 
some privacy. Except in extreme oases, when 
the heat in the cabins below is positively un- 
bearable, we would not advise ladies to sleep 
on deck. Heavy dews often fall at night, or 
chilly winds suddenly arise that are most dan- 
gerous to delicate women and children ; besides 
which, the necessity of "turning out," and ' 
removing your bed and mattress below at 4.30 
or 5 A.M., when the daily routine of work on 
board ship commences, sadly interferes with 
your morning slumber, for, once thoroughly 
awakened, you find it difficult to settle down 
again to sleep at such an hour; whereas, by 
remaining in your cabin, with open port and 
yentilators, you will, sooner or later, fall asleep* 
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and probably remain in peaceful oblivion of that, 
to passengers, most trying ordeal known as 
" washing dpcks." 

Rkckeation. — Few voyages are made by our 
larger passenger vessels, especially when " out- 
ward bound," without certain of the passengers 
joining together and getting np some form of 
entertainment for the amusement of their fellow- 
travellers ; and such efforts are invariably both 
cheerfully and ably seconded by the officers of 
the ship. Theatricals, concerts, and an occa- 
sional dance, not only serve to relieve most 
agreeably the tedium of a long voyage, but, in 
making preparations for the same, time is 
pleasantly occupied, that might otherwise hang 
heavily on hand. Excellent entertainmentB^ 
generally in the "Christy Minstrel" line, are 
sometimes given by the stewards and crew; on 
which occasions, it is by no means an uncommon 
occurrence for the captain to supplement the 
entertainment by some httle delicate attention 
in the shape of ices, or iced "cup," Under 
favourable conditions of weather, the piano is 
taken up on deck, and enthusiastic lovers of 
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the valsH a troi-i tciup^, are not to be deterred 
by eucli tn6.cs as being suddenly sent " all of a 
heap " to leeward, or brought from time to time 
in rude contact with a belaying-pin, by some 
unexpectedly bad behaviour on the part of the 
vessel, " Jack " looks on approvingly from the 
*' fo'k'sel," until the impulse to " tread a 
measure " becoming irresistible, he gravely 
proceeds to work out a sort of complicated 
telegraphic code of taps on the deck with heel 
and toe, to the inspiring notes of a tin-whistle. 
For the more sedate, agreeable recreation ia 
found in the social " rubber," or sober game of 
chess; while draughts, backgararaon, dominoes, 
deck-quoits, and the game of " Bull," all serve 
to pass many a pleasant hour. 

A small library is maintained on most vessels, 
but it is as well to take with you a supply of 
books. Inexpensively-bound novels are most 
useful to exchange with fellow-passengers when 
read and finished with. 

Leaving Things on Deck. — It is extraordinary 
how books sometimes disappear on board ship, 
and we would especially caution you against 
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leaving any book you caro about on deck. 
Small articles of apparel, &o., that may 
found on deck, are supposed to be handed to 
the chief steward, from whom you can obtain 
the same on application ; but you should be care- 
ful not to leave things about, as you certainly 
thereby run great risk of losing them altogether. 
CaiLDKEN. — We have made more than one 
long voyage with children of our own, and can 
speak feelingly of the anxious responsibilities 
that devolve upon a parent at such a time. 
The main trouble with children on board ship 
consists, not so much in looking after their 
welfare, as in preventing them from becoming 
a nuisance to other people. We have no sym- 
pathy with that passenger, who, in his purely 
selfish regard for personal comfort, wages an 
indiscriminate war of angry scowls and bitter 
words against every child who may have the 
temerity to glance in his direction. We meet 
with such passengers only too frequently — men 
who seem to expect that the working of the 
ship should bo generally suspended, and the 
solemn silence of a club reading-room main- 
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tained whenever they may close their august 
eyelids in search of slumber — and we would 
suggest, for the comfort of all concerned, that 
failing to charter a vessel for their own especial 
accommodation, such exacting egotists should, 
at least, elect to travel by some line of steamers 
that do not generally carry children. On the 
other hand — what old traveller has not had, at 
one time or another, painful experience of the 
power possessed by an ill-behaved child to 
inflict petty annoyances ? Have we not had 
our cosy, afternoon hand at whist in the saloon 
interrupted by the little urchin, who, unable to 
amuse himself with his companions on deck, 
persists in converting the back rail of our bench 
into a "horizontal bar," on which to perform 
gymnastics; and do we not remember the oft- 
reiterated "Don't be so troublesome, Johnnie," 
of the listless mother, who is too interested in 
her book to exert her authority and remove the 
nuisance? It is as most certainly the duty of 
parents to keep their children under proper 
control on board ship, as it is incumbent on 
the passengers to look with lenient eyes upon 
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the sbort-comings of yeuth, and to malce due 
allowances for the exuberance of young spirits. 
Play is almost as essential as food to keep a 
young child in health, and, ivith a little tact in 
the selection of fit time and opportunity, you 
may ensure your child getting a proper amount 
of daily exercise and amusement, without inter- 
fering vnih the other passengers. Between 
breakfast and luncheon is the time for a romp ; 
in the afternoon, a child should be kept amused 
with quiet games — picture-books, puzzles, dolls, 
&c. No mother with any consideration for 
either her own nerves, or those of her fellow- 
travellers, should ever allow her child to possess 
a noisy toy : trumj^ts, drums, rattles, and what 
are ironically termed musical toys, are simply 
BO many instruments of torture on board ship. 
It is a mistake to allow children, except of very 
tender age, to sleep during the day-time; the 
trouble of keeping them amused and employed 
-and, mind you, it is a rare trouble some- 
times — will be in some measure repaid, by 
getting them off early to bed, and by their 
sleeping soundly through the night. i 
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Before closing this subject, we would draw 
attention to one point. The cabin occupied by 
the captain is generally on deck, and in the 
immediate vicinity of that portion of the deck 
allotted to the first-class passengers. It fre- 
quently happens, when the navigation is parti- 
cularly intricate and dangerous, or when bad 
weather is experienced, that the captain has to 
keep on deck for several nights running, and 
such brief intervals of sleep as he can indulge in, 
have to be snatched at odd hours during the 
day. Parents should be considerately watchful 
on such occasions, to see that their children do 
not disturb the repose so hardly earned, and 
should temporarily confine their play and 
chatter to the end of the deck furthest removed 
from the captain's cabin. 

Alarms and Acoidgnts. — At sea, a general 
muster takes place every Sunday (weather 
permittingj, of officers, engineers, stewards, 
crew, and firemen. It is a most picturesque 
sight to see the men drawn up in hne on deck 
— each man in his " Sunday best," lascar 
"Jack " shoulder to shoulder with " John 
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Smith, A.B.," and good-humoured " Johnnie, 
the Chinese carpenter, elbowing the dusky 
African stoker, whose real name and birth-place 
are mysteries. As the captain passes slowly 
down the line, carefully scanning each face 
and figure, it is interesting to compare the 
generally imperturbable gravity of " the mild 
Hindoo," with the " knowing " twinkle in the 
small, " beady " eyes of " the heathen Chinee," 
while undergoing the ordeal of such inspection; 
and you watch with amusement, the ludicrous 
contortion of lip made by the African in 
his desperate efforts to suppress a grin of 
satisfaction at his temporary emancipation 
from coal-dust, oil, and cinders. Suddenly, 
the shrill piping of the boatswain's whistle is 
heard, and the lino is broken, as every man 
proceeds to the post assigned to him in case 
of fire or alarm. You will note that certain 
officers, with a due complement of " hands '* 
proceed to take charge of the ship's boats, 
while other officers and subordinates, have 
special duties assigned to them. The captain 
having satisfied himself that every man is at 
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his post, the parade is dismissed. " Very 
pretty and interesting," will be tbe remark of 
many passengers, who, not giving a thought 
as to the real object of the parade, still less 
realise the possible contingency of their ever 
themselves having to pose as actors in an 
entertainment that becomes sufficiently serious 
in time of real danger. Any sensible passenger 
will surely recognise the expediency of profit- 
ing by BO useful a parade, not only to note 
carefully the disposition of officers and crew as 
regards the various boats, &c., but to ascer- 
tain, as far as possible, on what portion of the 
deck she would be expected to take up her 
position in time of danger, so that hurry, 
bustle, confusion, and waste of valuable time, 
in answering questions at a critical moment, 
might be reduced to a minimum. While 
resting assured, that in the hour of danger, 
the fact of your being a passenger, and, more 
especially a woman, will ensure every effort 
being made by captain, officers, and crew, to 
secure your safety, you should not forget, that 
at such a time, a certain share of responsibility 
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will also rest upon your shoiiklers — weak 
though thej may be. If you cannot actively 
help in providing for tbe general safety, you 
can at least refrain from impeding those who 
work for that object, and it will be your duty 
not only to make every effort in your power to 
maintain your presence of mind, but to obey 
promptly, and without question, the orders 
you may receive from those in authority. A 
woman who, in time of peril, can control 
herself sufficiently to maintain an outwardly 
calm demeanour, will really assist officers and 
crew in canning out a captain's orders, inas- 
much as her example will act as a sahitary 
check upon the more weak-minded of her 
fellow-passengers who may be in danger oE 
giving way to panic. May you never be placed 
in danger that would so severely test your 
presence of mind, but should such evil state 
ever befal you, believe us that we have advised 
you of our own experience of disaster at sea, for 
we were once on a ship in collision with another 
vessel at night-time, and in mid Atlantic. 
In some passenger-phips, life-belts are 
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furnished to eacli cabin, but we doubt whether 
passengers are not apt to regard the sarae as 
BO much furniture, and whether thej ever take 
the trouble to fix them on their bodies, and 
ascertain how they are fastened. Surely it 
would be a good rule for passengers to don 
their life-belts at the weekly parade above 
mentioned. 

PoKTs OP Call. — The interest of a voyage is 
considerably enhanced by the opportunities one 
sometimes has of getting an occasional glimpse 
of the strange countries and people passed 
enroute. Formerly, when voyages to Australia 
find the East, were generally made round the 
Cape of Good Hope, passengers had ample 
time to compare notes regarding the few 
places they might touch at, ?«ais nous avons 
changi tout cela. Nowadays, u(« " the ditch" 
(as the Saez Canal is sometimes irreverently 
termed), the passing from country to country 
and from clime to clime is as amazingly rapid, 
as the changes of scene are perplexingly 
sudden. To-day we are in the land of Don 
Quixote, to-morrow, a chapter from the 
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"Arabian Nights," is unfolded before ub; 
while mules and mosques, mantillas and 
minarets, all get jurabled together in our 
mind in kaleidoscopic confusion. 

The length of stay made by a steamer at 
a port of call is often limited to a few hours, 
but by a careful pre-arrangement of plans, 
and being dressed ready to land the moment 
the anchor is dropped, you will generally find 
time to visit the chief places of interest. We 
have often heard ladies express regret at 
having lingered over trumpery trinkets, &o., 
and wasted, in a wretclied bazaar, time that 
might have been more agreeably and profitably 
employed in visiting places of possibly, world- 
wide interest. The half-hour that might have 
sufficed to scan the beauties of some famous 
mosque or shrine, is perhaps frittered away in 
bargaining for some tawdry ornament that 
could be purchased in London for half the 
money, and an opportunity that many would 
" give their eyes '* to obtain, is, thus, heed- 
lessly thrown away. 

Have all letters ready for postage be/ore 
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arrival at any port of call, so that your 
time Toay be free after the anchor is dropped. 
The chief steward will always post your letters 
with the ship's mails. 

Before disembarking, ascertain the exact 
hour at which the vessel will weigh anchor, 
and carefully compare your watch with the 
ship's clock. Gain what information you can 
from one of the officers of the ship regarding 
the correct boat-hire, to and fro, between the 
ship and the shore — also the proper hire for 
carriages on shore, either by time or distance. 
You will find much useful information on these 
points in the Httle book, " The Traveller's 
Guide to India, China, and the East,*' previously 
referred to in this chapter under the heading 
"Engaging a Passage." Obtain from the 
purser or chief steward a supply of small 
■change in coin that may be locally current, 
and do not take with you more money than 
may be necessary. Lock up all small articles 
of value in your cabin, and get your steward to 
carefully secure the cabin port before you 
leave the ship; lots of native boats crowd 
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round a ship when at anctor, and an open porb 
with an article of value within arm's reach 
would probably prove too great a temptation 
for many a native to resist. 

The ship will probably " coal " during your 
absence, so you will be wise to cover up, or 
put away anything likely to be damaged by 
coal-dust, besides carefully closing your venti- 
lators and cabin door. 

Parties ooino Ashoek. — No lady should ever 
attempt to land at any port of call without 
the protection of a male escort. When a lady 
may be unmarried, or travelling without her 
husband, she should arrange to form one of a 
party that may be going ashore. Some little 
tact and experience is required in making up 
a party that should, if possible, comprise 
people of congenial tastes ; and pre-arrange' 
ment of plans is also advisable, as il 
awkward on landing to find one lady "bent" 
0(1 shopping while another wants to go sight, 
seeing. The party should never be too largi 
should always include one or more gentlemen, 
and young ladies should be properly chaperoned. 
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" Mrs. Grundy " is duly represented in all 
tropical countries, and, on board ship espe- 
cially, a woman cannot be too careful of what 
she says or does, as her smallest words and 
actions are liable to be made the subject of 
comment and tittle-tattle. The pleasure of 
your trip ashore is likely to be much enhanced 
if you resist the temptation offered by the 
opportunity to don new boots, bonnets, dress, 
&c. If in the day-time — and a lady would 
scarcely land at night — ^you will want all the 
protection that can be afforded by a stout sun- 
hat and umbrella; and if, in addition, you are 
so wise as to content yourself with " easy " 
boots, and a dress that " nothing can hurt," 
you will be amply rewarded in feeling yourself 
proof against the heat, dirt, and dust that are 
inseparable from "sight-seeing" in the East. 
You should never run your time ashore too 
close, but always allow yourself ample time 
to re-embark before the anchor is weighed. 

PnRCHAsiNG " Cnnios." — Be careful how you 
spend your money in purchasing so-called 
"curios." Smooth-tongued Greeks with, fault- 
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less profiles will press upon you " Maltese lace 
that is innocent of local manufacture — " lumps of 
delight" (a sweetmeat) that will prove quite the 
reverse when tasted ; dignified Arab patriarchs, 
in long flowing robes, will consent to part with 
ostrich feathers (skilfully pieced together m 
appear as one) at prices which, in local coinage, 
may appear small, but which would appal you 
were a London shop-keeper to ask in shillings; 
sleek-haired Cingalese will dazzle your eyes 
with wonderful imitations of ruby and sapphire 
rings, studs and brooches, that would be dear 
at five shillings each. Should you really wish 
to make any purchases — and, believe us, there 
are few things offered, that you could not buy 
cheaper in London — do so under the advice of 
the captain, or some passenger who has hjvd 
experience, or you will most certainly be over- 
charged, and probably swindled into the bargain. 
When paying away money, be careful to count 
and examine any change you may receive. 

Stewakdh and Stewardessks. — Charles 
Dickens, when he immortalised in ** Mark Tap- 
ley" certain happy traits of character, might 
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well have chosen as his prototype the typical 
ship-steward, for where will you find a class of 
men whose eqtiaQimity of temper is more con- 
tinuously or severely put to the test. It would 
require no great stretch of imagination to 
picture as the occupants of one cabin in a 
crowded steamer: — a gouty veteran officer, 
accustomed to command, " and, by Gad, Sir, 
to be obeyed ! "; a dyspeptic ex-Civil Servant, 
jealously tenacious of his ma^^isterial privileges 
of talking down, and summarily convicting his 
fellow-creatures ; and a nervously- excitable, 
ever-anxiously- enquiring ologist, return- 
ing home with a collection of " specimens," 
the more fragile of which, he persists in having 
with him in the cabin. We can easily under- 
stand that any unfortunate steward who would 
have " to do for " that cabin, would well earn 
any "tips" he might receive at the end 
of the voyage. We have, almost invariably, 
found stewards attentive and obliging; and, 
considering the really hard work they have on 
board during " the passenger season," it has 
always been a matter of wonder to us how 
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tliey managed to give such general satiafac- 
tion in the performance of their mnltifarious 
duties. 

A stewardess is supposed to attend to the 
general comfort of the ladies and children on 
board, especially of such as may be temporarily 
incapacitated by illness, but as each lady has 
an equal claim on her time and attention, it is 
easy to understand, that on a crowded vessel, a 
stewardess could devote but a few minutes in 
the course of a day to any individual passenger, 
and it is needless to remark that cases of real 
illness would have a prior claim to such little 
extra time as might be at her disposal. There 
are some people who are so inconsiderate as to 
imagine, that the services of a stewardess 
should be rendered in proportion to the amount 
of the gratuity given by the passenger, and 
we once even heard a passenger coolly remark, 
that she had not brought an ayah with her to 
look after her child on board, as it was " much 
cheaper " to give the stewardess a sovereign or 
two to take charge of the child. This lady had 
apparently no idea that her action in the 
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matter was in any way selfish, or inconsiderate 
towards the other lady passengers. It should 
be plainly understood, thab a stewardess is not 
allowed by the shipping company in whose 
employ she may be, to devote herself exclusively 
to any one lady or child, nor is she supposed, 
except in cases of illness, to give more time to 
one lady than to another, whatever may be 
the inducement offered. It is the custom, and 
a very proper one, to give the stewardess a 
small present in money at the end of a voyage, 
whether she may have rendered you any special 
service or not. The amount of such gratuity 
is discretionary, but if you had any doubt on 
the subject, you could consult any experienced 
lady passenger you might think able to advise 
you. In the matter of euch generally well 
earned " tips," our private opinion is, that if 
you err at all in the amount thereof, it is as 
well to make a mistake on the liberal side. 

Disembarking. — Have all your cabin baggage 
packed and corded, your accounts paid up and 
settled, and be yourself ready to land by the 
time the anchor is " let go." There is always 
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a lot of hubbub and excitement at such a time, 
the deck and saloon are soon crowded with 
strangers, and an^fthing left about is alraoat 
sure to be lost or mialaid. If you are expecting 
friends to meet you, give them ample time ta 
get on board, as delay occasionally occurs in 
signalling a vessel, or she may arrive an hour 
or two sooner than expected. Should you be 
left to your own resources, obtain all necessary 
information from the captain {but not at the 
last moment when he is busy) relative to laud- 
ing charges, hotels, &c., and land in company 
with some fellow- passengers who may have 
experience of the place, or be at least willing 
to escort you ashore. You should not attempt 
to land by yourself, boatmen and others are 
apt to be extortionate in their demands, and 
are sometimes even grossly insulting in their 
behaviour towards au unprotected woman. If 
possible, take the whole of your cabin baggnge 
with you on shore at one trip, so as not to have 
to return to the ship; your heavy baggage 
ahould be landed and cleared by your agents. 
Keep a sharp eye on all your boxes and small 
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parcels after you land, and until you get them 
safely lodged in a hotel — thieves are not only 
particularly fond of congregating about landing- 
places, but they are occasiooally disguised as 
boatmen. You will have to be particularly 
careful about keeping your boxes locked, and 
not leaving about small articles of any value 
in your room at a hotel. 

TriAVEr.LiMG BY Rail.— TraveUing by rail in 
tropica] countries is associated with more or 
less discomfort in the shape of dust and heat 
during the day, and dust and cold by night, 
and considering it is by no means an uncommon 
experience, to spend from twenty to thirty 
hours, at a stretch, in a railway carriage, it 
becomes a matter of some consideration to 
travel as comfortably as possible. Wire-gauze 
blinds for excluding the dust, and various con- 
trivances for adding to the ventilation of and 
cooling railway carriages, are used on the 
different railways, and, indeed, every effort is 
generally made by the various companies to 
add to the comfort of passengers, notwith- 
standing all which, however, a long journey by 
7 
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rail, especially during the hot season, is a most 
trying ordeal for women and children. 

Railway carriages for long journeys, are 
generally constructed with a door at each 
end, and are divided into two compartments, 
with a small lavatory, &c. in the centre, which 
can be approached from either compartment by 
a sliding door. Each compartment has a scat 
running lengthwise on either side, and the 
backs of the seats lifting up, and forming extra 
beds, there is, thus, sleeping accommodation for 
four people. Arrangements are made for sup- 
plying travellers with meals and refreshments 
at certain stations duly notified in the Kailway 
guide-books, but if you were travelling with 
children, you would find a well-furnished tiCBn 
basket a great convenience. 

Tijffin baskets of many varieties of pat- 
tern, made of stout wicker for travelling^ 
filled with bottles covered with wicker, plates^ 
cutlery^ ^c., and made of sixes to Jit under a 
railway-carriage seat, are kept in stock by 
Mesarn. W- 2*. and J. F. Oibson, manufacturers^ 
of 20 Aldermanbury, London, B.C. In selecting 
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a tiffin basl:et, for use ichen travelling as above, 
preference should be (f'lven to one not too crowded 
with elaborate fittings, but witft empty compart- 
ments^ into which might be packed a couple of 
loaves of bread, a roast fowl, a tin or two of Swiss 
milk, and ot/iei- suhttantial articles of food. The 
arrangements for fastening a tiffin basket should 
be strong, simple, and efficient. The plates should 
be of enamelled iron. The prices range from, about 
£1 to £6. 

When ti-avelliiig by Uiiy, ample protection 
will be required for the head, and children 
should not be allowed to lean out of the 
windows on the sunny side of the carriage. 
Warm wraps, milway rugs, &c., will be required 
at night, and the warm hoods we have alluded 
to in Chapter 11., p. 27, will be found very 
useful for children. Great care will have to 
be exercised in keeping children out of draughts 
when travelliug rapidly, and all windows in 
their immediate vicinity should be shut, espe- 
cially at night. Drinking-water kept in a flat- 
bottomed earthern goglet, in a corner under 
the seat of the carriage, will be found cool and 
7 ' 
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refreating ; filtered water can be obtainei 
most railway stations, where the goglet could be 
replenished. A bottle of lemonade wrapped in 
a wet cloth, and placed under the seat in a 
windy comer, will cool in a verj' short time. 
A white umbrella should always be kept handy 
in case you might wish to alight at any of the 
stations en route. Old travellers generally find 
a cornep in the tiffin-basket for a small metnl 
teapot, and make their own tea : boiling water 
can generally be obtained at the stations, and 
with a tin of condensed milk, a box of biscuits, 
and some potted meat, a hn;ht and refreshing 
meal can be easily obtained at night, without 
having to aUght from the carriage — a great 
convenience, when, in dressing-gown and 
slippers, you have comfortably settled down 
for the night. In selecting tinned provisions 
for a journey, always give preference to half or 
quarter sized tins. It is a great convenience 
to have a tin of anything that just suffices for 
a meal, which concluded, the empty tin can be 
thrown away. Tinned provisions not only 
rapidly deteriorate in the tropics after they 
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are once opened, but when travelling, they get 
full of dust and dirt, and the contents tumble 
about. A tin of sardiues, for instance, is easily 
packed when intact, but once it has been 
opened, it is about as awkward a thing as you 
could have in a tiffin basket, and the chances 
are the fishy oil spills over and contaminates 
everything else. Bread should be kept in a tin 
box, or it becomes stale in the course of a few 
hours. Sandwiches, meat, poultry, &c., should 
be wrapped in a green plantain leaf, which will 
keep them fresh. A wet cloth fastened round 
your tin of butter, will keep out duat, and, to 
a certain extent, prevent its liquefying. A 
native servant will always be found most use- 
ful when travelling with children, will help to 
amuse them by day, and attend to their little 
wants by night. If possible, you should 
arrange to have your female servant present 
with you in the same carriage, as, if travelling 
in another compartment, servants can seldom, 
if ever, be got at when most wanted. When 
travelling with a small baby, it will be found 
most convenient to have a small, flat, covered 
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basket to fit under the scat, and to contain all 
baby's requirementa in the sbape of food, 
clothing, and toilet appurtenances. A feeding- 
bottle should have a tightly- fitting thick, 
quilted cover, that will keep the food warm for 
several hours. Nothing that you require to 
keep warm should be placed under the seat of 
a railway carriage, where there is always a 
strong draught — ergo, if you wish to keep your 
feet warm, raise thera well above the floor of 
the carriage. If obtainable, ice, well packed 
in a coarse blanket with plenty of 8aw-dust» 
will be found a great boon. Never travel 
without a railway guide. 

Tbavkllino iir Road.— In most tropical 
countries much has been done, and continues 
to be done, in the way of opening up communi- 
cation by road and rail, but iu countries of 
8»ich vast extent, immense tracts necessarily 
remain innocent of any roads at all, while in 
many parts, they are at best represented by 
ruts cut in the virgin soil by the wheels of 
native carts, as they struggle along from village 
to village, roads that are dusty pitfalls ia 
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summer, and axle-breaking sloughs in winter. 
Painful and varied lias been our experience of 
travelling over such a|joIogies for roads, in 
every variety of vehicle, from the bathing- 
machine shaped, pair-horsed transit, in which 
at risk of life, limb, and carriage springSj we 
have been bumped along at eight miles an 
hour, to the country bullock cart, that, with 
creaking wheels and groaning timbers, labori- 
ously ploughs its way through a perfect sea 
of suffocating dust. 

It is unnecessary to attempt to describe in 
detail, the various wondrously constructed two 
and four-wheeled vehicles that do duty for 
travelling-carriages in these far countries ; and, 
indeed, it is not without a shudder that we 
recal to mind some of the crazy frameworks, 
in which, often for weeks at a time, under a 
burning sun, or in pitiless rain, we have had 
to risk the lives of wife and children. A few 
general remarks, however, upon such modes of 
travelling may be of use. 

When engaging a conveyance to travel 
post, with either horses, mules, or bullocks. 
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it is well to give attention to the followiug 
points : — 

I. That the roof of the conveyance affords 

proper protection from sun or rain ; 
II. That the tires of the wheels are well 
secured, and the linch-pins in their 
places ; 

III. That the springs (should there be any) 
are in good order ; 

IV. That the door and windows open and 
close properly. 

Never get into a carnage without having it 
Bwept, washed, and thoroughly cleaned out; 
the door and windows should be opened, and 
the carriage left out in the open for several 
hours until it is well aired, sweet and whole- 
some. Shonld you be travelling in the hot 
weather, and the roof of the carriage not be 
thick enough to afford sufficient protection from 
the SUD, have it covered with straw bands, or 
loose straw or grass, spread some six inches 
thick, and kept in position by a large bamboo- 
mat or H tarpaulin, thrown over all, and fastened 
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down securely at the aides and corners ; or, in 
rainy weather, prevent the possibility of leakage, 
by throwing a tarpaulin or waterproof -sheet 
over the roof of the carriage, and securely 
fastening the same with stout string. 

The wheels should be gre;ised before starting, 
anil a supply of rope and stout string should 
be taken in case of accidents. 

If your conveyance have springs, and the 
road to be travelled over be a bad one, the 
springs should be strengthened, by laths of 
wood or bamboo, firmly spliced along their 
entire length with strong cord. Should you 
have to travel in a cart or waggon without 
springs, a fairly good substitute may be made 
by laying moderately thick branches of trees in 
the bottom of the cart, on these again, smaller 
branches and twigs laid cross-wise, then a lot 
of straw, and, on top of all, your mattress. 

The interior of most ordinary travelling 
vehicles is divided into two parts : a well at the 
bottom of the carriage containing your light 
luggage being covered over with planks, forms 
ii flat boarded surface some six or seven feet 
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long by four and a half feet broad, on whicli is- 
placed your mattress, anil you travel i 
recumbent position. In arranging luggage 
in a four-wheeled conveyance, care must be 
taken to divide the weight equally fore and aft, 
so that neither set of springs may be unfairly 
taxed ; but in a two-wheeled cart, the pre- 
ponderance of weight should be in front of the 
axle so that it may not have a tendency to 
" tip up." 

In fitting up the interior of a travelling 
conveyance, it is a great object to have all 
likely requisites placed ready to hand. Your 
tifiiD-basket, well furnished with food, should 
be placed across the head of the cart, and just 
under the mattress, so as to form a sort of I 
bolster beneath your pillow ; thus, by liftingf ' 
up the head of the mattress, you can obtain 
easy access to the eatables, without having to 
stop and unpack the cart. Bottles with cold 
tea, soda-water, &c., should be suspended 
within reach, in leather or canvas pockets at 
the Bides of the carriage : care must be taken 
that they cannot kucck together by the jolting : 
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of the cart, or you might have a series of 
troublesome accidents, A hurricane lantern, 
with properly- trimmed wick and supply of oil, 
should be securely wedged in one of the 
comers at the foot of the mattress, so as 
to give you light during the night. {No- 
description of lantern answers so well for 
this sort of travelling as the " hurricane lan- 
tern " ; the oil does not spill vrith the joliing of 
the cart, the Jlaine is well guarded against the 
strongest current of air, the glass Is thick and 
strong, and you can increase or diminish at 
will the amount of light by simfhj turning a 
small screw, placed on the outside of the lan- 
tern, so that you have no trouble in removing 
the glass shade.) Mosquito-curtains should 
be fastened to the lining of the carriage-roof, 
so that they maybe rolled up by day, and kept 
out of the way, but let down at night to shield 
you from the attacks of mosquitoes. "Warm 
wraps should be ready to hand, rolled up in 
one corner, in case the night should turn chilly, 
and your blanket not be sufficient. Ad umbrella 
should always find a place along one side of the 
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mattress, ready to put up at auy moment you 
might want to get out of the cart. 

Be particularly careful uot to overload your 
cart, aud remember, that it is no fair criterion to 
judge by what cattle can draw along at starting, 
on, possibly, a well-made, hard, level road. 
When posting by horse or bullock coach, the 
best cattle are, almost invariably, kept at the 
post-houses nearest to the large towns and 
stations, and the further you get into the 
country, the worse does the condition of your 
cattle become, until they positively sometimes 
dwindle down into mere '* rats," when, if able 
to drag you along at all, they can only do so 
•' at a snail's pace." You must not trust to 
native servants to load a cart properly ; their 
idea is to pile on as much luggage as the cart 
will hold, and then to scat themselves on the 
top and trust to Providence. If travelling in 
the hot weather, you should arrange, if possible, 
to travel by night, and to rest during the day- 
time at the rest-houses (called *' Traveller's 
bungalows " in India) that are, in some shape 
or another, generally to bo found at certain 
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fixed intervals of distance along the grand 
trunk-roads and more ordinary travelling 
routes. 

Before starting on your journey, you should 
obtain from the Civil Authorities a paper 
showing the various stages, villages, and rest- 
houses, and the distances between each : after 
carefully timing the first stage or two, you 
would be able to form a pretty good idea of 
the time that would be necessary to get from 
" any one particular rest-house to another, and 
could make your arrangements accordingly. 
You should also ascertain at what villages 
en route good drinking-water may be obtained, 
for the purpose of replenishing your supply : 
you would run great danger of cholera, dysen- 
tery, fever, &c., if you allowed your servants 
to fill water-vessels at any chance road-side 
pool or running stream, as they most certainly 

I would not hesitate to do unless carefully 
watched. You would find one of Atkins' Patent 
Pocket Filters of the greatest use on such a 
journey, and no traveller should be without one. 
You would have to make careful inquiries 
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as to what supplies might be obtainable at the 
various towna and villages through which you 
might have to pass. Your supply of bread, 
biscuits, tea, sugar, tinned meats and soups, 
condensed milk, tinned butter and potatoes 
would have to be carefully calculated, notwith- 
standing you might rely on getting fowls, eggs, 
rice, and a few simple vegetables and fruits 
«n route. 

If your party and impedimenta be in excess 
of what could be taken in one conveyance, you 
should occupy the leading carriage on the road, 
so as to escape the dust, keeping, however, a 
sharp eye on the second carriage, so that it 
might not lag behind ; or, if you have only 
servants and luggage in the second carriage, it 
is a good plan to send them on an hour or so 
ahead, so that they may have bath, food, and 
everything ready prepared for you, on your 
arrival at the next rest-house. If not travelling 
at above a walking-pace, as, indeed, will often 
be the case with bullocks, you will find it most 
refreshing to get out in the bright cool morning 
and have u good walk before the sun gets hot. 
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You should never start off on a stage and leave 
your servants to follow you : they cannot resist 
the temptation of lagging behind and gossiping 
at the different villages they pass through, and 
they only too often yield to the seductions of 
the village grog-shop. You will have to be 
particularly on your guard in this respect, for 
a servant who wishes to indulge in a drinking- 
bout, will employ every artifice he knows of to 
get you started off in ndvance of him. Once 
out of your sight, you will not probably see 
him again until, at the end of tho journey, he 
turns up with your missing baggage and some 
cock-and-bull story of the driver having run 
away, &c. &c., or, if suffering very much from 
the effects of his drinking-bout, he will cower 
before you, with head and body muffled up in 
a blanket, and tiy and excite your sympatliy 
with some pitiful tale of fever and ague. 
Por the above reasons, you should be careful 
when travelling, how you send off a servant 
with money to buy necessaries, &c., unless 
you know him to be a man you may depend 
upon. 
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Many of our remarks under tbe heading I 
" Travelling by Rail " will, evidently, be equally 
applicable to those who journey by road, espe- 
cially such a3 refer to the necessity of protecting 
children from the sun by day, and sudden chills 
at night. You will require a few books to help 
pass the time, but should be careful to select 
only such as are printed in a largo bold type, 
as it is almost impossible for the eye to follow 
a small close type, in a jolting cart. Take with 
you, in a bag, some small silver and plenty of 
coppers; you will be pestered at every stage 
tor " buksheesh," and it is as well to give 
occasionally a small coin to a deserving Jehu, 
pour encourage.r les autres. Let your servants 
have charge of a small metal wash-hand basin 
containing, loosely packed, your towel, sponge- 
bag, soap-box, brush, comb, &c.,8o that, at any 
time, you may, without having to get out of 
your carriage, be able to get a refreshing bath. 
In driving up to a rest-house, you often find 
one of the rooms occupied by other travellers, 
and it is very couvcuient, to have, bandy, 
the ineaos of " tidying up " a bit, ere you 
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lure to meet the 
strangers. 

You should always arrange to have a good 
cup of hot tea or coffee with biscuit the first 
thing in the morning, as travelling all night is, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, 
moat exhausting to the system. Children espe- 
cially, should be provided with warm milk and 
a substantial " snack " at day-break, or as soon 
as they wake up, 

Mountain Travellikg. — In travelling from 
the plains to the hills, you must be careful to 
have with you, ready at hand, the extra wraps 
that you will certainly require as you ascend to 
more elevated regions. Have ready childrens' 
warm woollen dresses, jackets, &c. to slip on at 
a moment's notice, as the changes of temperature 
are sometimes both sudden and severe. There 
are many forma of conveyance, such as hand- 
chairs, palanquins, &c., used for ascending and 
descending mountain-roads, but, if travelling 
by an ordinary cart, you should obtain a good 
" purchaae " with your feet, and sit with your 
back to the driver during the ascent of a 
8 
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mountain, and vice versa going down hill. 
Ascending from the heated plains, thirsty tra- 
vellers are often unable to resist taking frequent 
and copious draughts of cold water at the 
deliciously cool-looking mountain -streams they 
pass on their way: this is a most dangerous 
practice if unduly indulged in, and cliildren i 
especially, should be carefully restrained. You 
must be prepared with a bottle of quinine in 
case your native servants get fever, as they 
probably will sooner or later. You must not | 
imagine because the atmosphere around you I 
may happen to be cool and refreshing, that i 
you can dispense with your ordinary pith topee ■ 
during the day-time — ijou have stilt to guard ; 
against the rays of a tropical «un, although j 
ihe thermometer may register only 70°, or even i 
hss. 
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General Remahks ok Diet. 
In the tropics, the question of diet is one of 
paramount importance. Not only the nature 
of the food, but the quantity partaken thereof 
8 • 
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ought to be carefally considered, for, while m 
temperate cHmates, any injudicious indulgeijce 
in the pleasures of the table, is only attended 
with temporary indisposition, a like course in 
a hot climate, would be followed by a train of 
disasters, often of the gravest description, and 
which sometimes result in permanent injury 
to the health. In making these general obser- 
vations, however, we are fully aware that the 
instances in which women eat too freely are 
but rare ; the difficulty, indeed, in most cases, 
is to induce a woman to take a sufficient 
amount of solid nourishment. Unfortunately, 
the amount of plain, wholesome food necessary 
to keep a woman in health, is only too fre- 
quently rejected in favour of various tasty 
kickshaws, calculated to cheat the honest 
appetite, and to substitute an abnormal craving' 
for highly- seasoned and harmful " snacks " of 
food. Such an unwholesome system of dietary, 
often owes its origin to some, comparatively, 
luntary cause, and the practice of " tempt- 
the appetite " once having been indulged 
t frequently develops, by insidious d 
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into a confirmed habit. Often, on first 
arriving in a country, a woman losea her 
appetite from temporary indisposition : such 
loss of appetite is, frequently, only Nature's 
surest indication that the stomach requires 
rest, and a timely submission to such infallible 
guidance, combined with some simple corrective 
treatment, would soon restore the organs of 
digestion to their normal condition ; but, 
instead of this, well meaning and anxious 
friends try to force the appetite of the patient, 
by placing various appetising dishes before her 
at odd hours. The habit of taking meals at 
irregular hours is thus set up, and a perma- 
nently disordered digestion is the result. As 
far as possible, simplicity in diet should be 
studied. The food taken should be plain, well 
cooked, and not highly seasoned ; while fancy 
dishes should be but sparingly indulged in. 
The hours of meals should be so arranged, that 
no undue lapse of time may occur between any 
two meals. The lighter descriptions of food, 
such as fish, poultry, and vegetables, should 
form the staple articles of diet. All food. 
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eapecially fish and vegetables, must be care- 
fully examined as to its freshness before being 
cooked, as it is a common practice with native 
servants to purchase cheaply, stale, or even 
tainted food, and disguise the aanie in cooking 
by the use of condiments. 

Turning from the discussion of food, we 
come to the equally important question of 
what may be best to drink in hot countries. 
The question which exercises the minds of 
most people is, as to whether alcohol in any 
of its various forms is, or i-s not, beneficial to 
the health of the consumer. Before proceed- 
ing further, we may mention that alcohol 
exists in greater or leas proportions in all 
wines, spirits, and beer. All authorities are 
now pretty well agreed, that the less those who 
may be called upon to visit the tropics take in 
the shape of alcohol, the better it will be for 
them. " Apart from the fact, that alcohol, in 
any considerable quantity, is prejudicial to even 
the healthy body, it must be remembered, that 
we have to resort to its use during many critical 
periods of disease, and the benefit derived from 
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its administration on these occasions, will 
depend, in no small degree, upon the amount 
we are accustomed to take when in a state of 
health." We have pointed out, how irregular 
habits in the matter of taking solid food may 
owe their origin to scrap passing indisposition ; 
in the same way, the taking of a few sips of 
sherry, a glass of stout, or a modicum of weak 
brandy and water when " a sinking sensation " 
is experienced, by insidious degrees, grows into 
a confirmed habit ; and, although the bare 
idea of undue indulgence in this respect would 
be most repugnant to the mind of a refined 
woman, her health is, nevertheless, often sacri- 
ficed to the pernicious habit of taking stimu- 
lants at odd hours, with the idea that she is, 
thereby, " keeping up her strength." Fortu- 
nate, indeed, will it be for her, if, once having 
yielded to these mistaken notions, she has the 
strength of mind to give up the practice they 
have developed. Having in view the serious 
injury which so often results to the health of 
women in tropical countries from even the 
moderate use of stimulants, an injury that is, 
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doubtless, seriously enhanced by the necessarily 
sedentary nature of the life the climate iiiiposea 
upon them, we would place our opinion on 
record, that, except in cases of sickness, and 
under medical advice, a woman should ab- 
stain from the use of alcohol in any of its , 
forms. 

Judicious care in the matter of eating and 
drinking, is so inseparable from the main- 
tenance o£ good health, that we have considered 
it necessary to comment somewhat strongly, 
and to dwell at some length, upon this im- 
portant subject. 

BnKAD,— Native bakers in large towns, often i 
supply bread of excellent quiility ; the bread, 
however, in up-country stations, is sometimes 1 
very inferior, and, in consequence of its bein^f ] 
made with fermented toddy, or other substi- I 
tutea for yeast, it turns sour in a very short I 
time. When required for a journey of any 
length, bread should be cut in thick slices, and 
baked in a slow oven so as to form rusks. 
You will find home-made bread a great luxury. 
Good brown bread is particularly wholesome in 
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a country where sedentary habits arc i 
by the climate. 

Meat. — In hot countries, meat is generally 
of indifferent quality, and small in size. In 
consequence of having to be cooked soon after 
being killed, it ia frequently tough; this 
however, may be rectified, by letting it hang 
for a day or two in a meat preserving box that 
is specially recommonded and described, in 
that most useful cookery-book for tropical 
■countries, *' Culinary Jottings for Madras," 
by " Wyvern," published by Messrs. Higgin- 
botham ; Madras. Mutton ia generally pre- 
ferable to beef, as being easier of digestion. 
Pork should not be eaten, unless home fed. 

PooLTRY. — This is generally cheap and 
plentiful, and ia a most wholesome article of 
diet, being both light and nutritious. If 
settled, you should have your own poultry- 
yard, as " bazaar " poultry cannot compare, 
either in flavour or quality, with that which 
is reared at home : this is especially the case 
with ducks, which natives allow " to cater " 
for themselves in the town gutters. Guinea- 
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fowl and pigeons thrive well, and form a most 
welcome addition to the table. 

Eggs. — The markets are generally well 
supplied with eggs, that great "stand by" 
when the extreme heat indisposes you for 
more solid food. You must make special 
arrangements if you wish to obtain new-laid 
eggs, and fresh eggs even are often difficult 
to procure. The common native method of 
testing eggs, is to immerse them in a pot of 
water, when the fresh egg sinks to the bottom^ 
while the stale one is, more or less, buoyant. 
An excellent stand for holding a supply of 
eggs, and keeping them in a fresh state, is an 
American patent known as the " Ovifer." It 

I is sold by Messrs. McKenzie ,& Sons of 
Holhorn Viaduct, and would be most useful 
\n the tropics. Buttering the outside of a 
new-laid egg preserves it fresh for a long 
time. 
Fish. — Fish is very wholesome when 
perfectly fresh, most injurious if at all stale. 
It must be carefully inspected before being 
cooked, us natives have a habit of concealinjF 
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its Btaleness, by a variety of ways in which 
they prepare it for table. Good oysters 
are sometimes procurable, but, as a rule, 
all shell-fish should be avoided. 

Game. — Game and wild-fowl are most plenti- 
ful in some parts, but, in the tropics, there is 
danger in eating game after it has become 
" high." 

Farinaceous Foods. — Rice, sago, tapioca 
and all farinaceous foods form the staple 
articles of native diet in hot countries, and 
Europeans generally would be healthier, if 
they allowed such light and nutritious food 
to occupy a more prominent position in their 
scale of dietary. Rice, like the bread-fruit, 
forms a good substitute for bread; but rice 
boiled in water and eaten coldj is most indi- 
gestible. Rice eaten as a vegetable, with meat, 
is most wholesome. 

Fecit. — Various and delicious fruits are 
met with in the tropics, but they must be 
partaken of in moderation, and that good old 
adage — " Fruit is gold in the morning, silver 
at noon, but lead at night " must be held aa 
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having special significance in these countries. 
You should never eat fruits or berries that 
are not generally well known : the most 
tempting-looking are often poisonous. Unripe, 
or over-ripe fruit is most unwholesome, and, 
by eating it, you would run great risk of 
getting cholera. Should an epidemic of cholera 
prevail, fruit of all descriptions should be care- 
fully avoided. 

Vboetahles. — Vegetables are a most whole- 
some and desirable article of diet if properly 
and carefully cooked, but, imperfectly cooked, 
they are a common source of diarrhoea. 
European vegetables are often difficult to 
procure, but there are many excellent native 
substitutes, such as the 8weet<potato, yanii 
bread-fruit, &c. Vegetables should be cut or 
■dug daily, as wanted, for they soon dry in a hot 
climate. 

Tinned Provisions. — Tinned provisions are, 
undoubtedly, a great boon not only to travellers, 
but to those residing in out-of-the-way places, 
where the resources of the market or " bazaar " 
are often extremely hmited; but we would 
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remark generally, both on the score of health 
ecoDomy, that it is inexpedient to use 
tinned provisions, when fresh can be procured. 
Tinned vegetables, &c. that require to be 
cooked, should be turned out of the tin into a 
basin several hours before cooking, when they 
will lose that unpleasant flavour of the tin they 
sometimes acquire after being long preserved. 
Tins often appear outwardly fresh and new, 
long after the contents have become unfit for 
consumption ; in laying in a supply, therefore^ 
one or more test tins should be opened. A tin 
that appears in the least degree bulged, should 
be regarded with suspicion. A good test — if 
the tin be not too thick — is to forcibly press in 
the bulged side with the thumb, when, if the 
tin, having given to such pressure, rebounds, 
it is a sign that it is not air-tight; and it 
should be at once rejected, as the contents, if 
not already bad, would soon become so. The 
directions outside a tin should be carefully 
read, as the end or side that is to be opened 
is, generally, specially indicated. Tinned meals, 
and, especially, tinned fish, do not keep long in 
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the tropics after they are once opened ; tins of 
moderate size should, therefore, be selected. 
Tinned vegetable aoupi^ are most useful to add 
to meat stock, in places where fresh vegetables 
are scarce. You will generally have great 
difficulty in the tropica in getting really fresh 
AnglO'Siviss milk ; the extreme heat soon 
causes it to turn in colour, and, more or less, 
solidify. When perfectly fresh, it should be of 
a delicate creamy tint, and of a consistency to 
just pour from a spoon, but, in native shops, 
up country, you will be offered Anglo-Swiss 
milk that has possibly been in stock for many 
years, and which, on being opened, will be of 
the colour and consistency of soft sonp. If 
you use much tinned milk, you should make 
arrangements for obtaining supplies every 
three months or so from home, or through 
some reliable European shop-keeper. Tinned 
butter is most useful in places where fresh 
cannot be obtained. The flavour will be much 
improved, by taking out of the tin butter as 
may be required for the day's supply, washing 
it in cold water, then in milk, and finally 
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beating it into a pat. Tinned butter will be 
found a moat valuable auxiliary in cooking : we 
have generally uaed it in preference to the clari- 
fied butter " ghee " that all natives are so partial 
to. Tinned provisions should be kept in a 
cool store-room, and the tins should be turned 
from time to time. In conclusion, we would 
remark, that tinned provisions generally, are 
too rich to be wholesome if eaten alone, but 
tbey form tasty and valuable adjuncts to plain 
and simple fare, and should be indulged in 
subject to such restrictive use, if health is to 
be considered. 

" English Supplies." — Hams, Bologna sau- 
sages, brawn, &c. &o., ai'e expensive luxuries, 
of which the less you partake, the better will 
be your health in the tropica. 

Jaus, Jellies and Condiments. — Delicious 
jams and jellies can l)e made of native fruits, 
such as the guava, mangoe, pineapple, hill- 
gooseberry, roselle, quince, &c., much cheaper 
and fresher, than any that can be bought ; 
while, as for hot picklea, chutnies, curry 
powders, &o., to take a supply with you, would. 
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indeed, as regards many tropical countries, b» I 
"carrying coals to Newcastle." Native cooks 
require restraining in their use of sauces, &c,; 
some of them would think nothing of putting' , 
the third of a bottle of Worcestershire sauce 
into a stew, for instance. The too free use of i 
condiraents, is most harmful to the digestive I 
organs, but, unfortunately, this fact is too often 
disregarded in the tropics, it being frequently 
urged in extenuation, that pungent sauces are 
necessary in hot countries to aid digestion, and 1 
the fact of natives partaking of chillies, &o. 
with their daily food, is put forward in support 
of this mistaken theory. As a fact, a native's 
dietary is a most simple one, and there is no i 
comparison between the small saucerful of hot 
pepper-water, with which he will season his 
meal of plain boiled rice — eaten, probably, after | 
a hard day's work — and the highly spiced^ ) 
greasy mess of meat, ghee, &c. with which a 
European will try to tempt an impaired appe- I 
tit4?. 

Wateh. — We now come to the important 
question of water. AH water used for drink* 
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in^ purposes, must, if possible, be boiled and 
filtered ; and you must take care that it has 
not been obtained from anyplace where it may 
have been contaminated with decaying animal 
or vegetable matter. Native servants are 
most careless, not only as to the source whence 
they obtain water, but as to the cleanliness of 
the vessels in which they store it. Your 
personal attention must be given to both these 
points, as bad water is a common cause of dysen- 
tery, cholera and other often fatal disorders. 
Natives generally entertain the most peculiar 
ideas on the subject of drinking-water, often 
preferring for their own use, on account of 
some mystic virtues it is supposed to possess, 
water that is thick and muddy, and even some- 
times positively offensive in smell, while they 
will reject clear spring water, on the grounds 
that were they to drink it, it would give them 
fever. Without interfering with their pre- 
judices in any way as regards their own 
drinking-water, you must, at the same time, 
be careful not to be personally influenced by 
advice, which is often but the upshot of 
9 
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ignorance and superBtition. lo Australia, 
water ia kept deliciousiy cool in canvas buckets, 
hung up, and exposed to the sun. Water . 
carried in canvas bottles keeps cool. 

How TO MAKE A FiLTEK. — Take four stoubl 
bamboos, about three inches in diameter and six! 
feet in length, and cut twelve wooden ci-ossbare, I 
two feet long by one inch square. Cut squaral 
holes in the four bamboos, into which the cross 1 
bars may tightly fit, and form a square ladder,J 
with three rungs on each side, one rung in thai 
centre, one a foot from the bottom, and one al 
foot from the top. Here you have a fairly- 
firm, four-sided stand, which may be made 
more secure, by splicing with coir rope. Take , 
three earthen water-pots (chatties) of sizei 
that will rest, one under another, in the woodei 
squares formed as above : bore small holes jui 
large enough to allow water to drip out, 
the bottoms of the top and centre pots, atu 
half fill these two pots with alternate layers < 
coarse clear sand and charcoal. The drinkinff 
water having previously been boiled and allowei 
to cool, is poured into the top receptacle, filti 
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slowly throur;li into number two, and thence 
into the pot at the bottom, whence, pure and 
cool, it can be taken for use. To prevent dust 
or dirt getting into the pots, they should have 
saucer- shaped, perforated covers. Such a filter 
should be kept in a corner of an outer verandah, 
where it will be freely exposed to the wind and 
sun ; when water kept in porous, earthen 
vessels, is exposed to the aun, the process of 
evaporation causes it to become deliciously 
cool. In a filter of this description, the char- 
coal and sand should be renewed once a week, 
or at least twice a month. If you do not take 
care, your native servants, to save themselves 
trouble, will pour the unfiltered water into the 
bottom receptacle, utterly ignoring the two 
filtering vessels placed above. 

Ioe-Machines. — A good ice-machine is a 
great luxury when it works easily and properly. 
Unfortunately, many are, in themselves, so 
cumbersome, costly, and complicated, and 
require such a number of accessories (which 
are always running 8hort),^that they do not 
repay the trouble and expense of carrying 
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about. We have tasted many partially-frozen, . 
sickly-hued compounds, the result of much 
anxious, amateur labour, but have been gene- 
rally thwarted in our friendly efforts to deter- 
mine the particular flavour of any of the same, 
by the brine or train-oil which always seems ■ 
to work ita way into amateur-made icea. Aa 
this was always explained to us as owing to 
some unpreventable leakage, or the result of 
the continual lubrication necessary to keep the 
works of the machine in order, we gradually 
began to lose faith in ice-machines— at leaat^ 
from an amateur point of view. In many large 
stations, ice is manufactured, or foreign ico 
ia stored, which can be purchased for a few i 
pence per pound. 

Milk. — Good milk ia generally difficult to J 
obtain, and you should endeavour to keep one 
or more cows of your own, and have them 
milked in your presence, especially if you have 
children to provide for. All milk purchased, 
should be carefully tested with u lactometer, 
as natives adulterate milk with the most un- 
blushing effrontery. To prevent milk turning J 
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sour, natives are in the habit of boiling it, and 
owing to the careless way in which this is done, 
it is generally rendered smoky and undrink- 
able. By adding fifteen grains of bicarbonate 
of soda to a quart of milk, you may delay its 
turning sour for some time. The natives of 
many tropical countries are in the habit of 
curdling the milk, by adding some acid sub- 
stance. Carefully prepared, and partaken of 
in limited quantities, milk so prepared is a 
most refreshing and nutritious article of diet 
for Europeans. In this form, it is sometimes 
known as " tyre." Tf you keep cows, you 
should certainly make your own butter : the 
addition of a little buffalo milk (which is 
very rich and creamy) to cow's milk, will 
greatly assist you in turning out good, solid 
butter. When cows are difficult to obtain, 
goats might be kept, but goat's milk is gene- 
rally too rich to be taken in large quantities, 
and many people object to its peculiar flavour. 
For a small extra charge, you can generally 
arrange with a milkman, to bring the cows up 
to the bouse, and have them milked before you. 
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This 18 the only way to ensure getting pan 
milk. 

Alcoholic Drinks. — Good claret, taken with ] 
water, is the least injurious ; next to this light I 
wines, especially the Australian light wines^ 
are the best ; then there is beer, and, lastly, \ 
spirits. Of all the fornts of alcohol which can\ 
be taken in a hot climate, spirits are the most I 
inpirious. 

Tea and Coffee. — Tea and coffee are botl»l 
wholesome, but the former, when taken very"! 
hot, in large quantities, or too strong, seriously 1 
impairs the digestion ; while too much coffettl 
tends to heat the blood. 

CocuA AND Chocolate. — Cocoa is a moat I 
suitable beverage for the tropics, but it should I 
be of the beat quality, such as " Van Houten's "I 
cocoa, Ac. Chocolate is too rich for ordinary! 



Lemonade. — Lemonade made with fresh 
lemons or hmes, is deliciously refreshing, and 
much more wholesome, than the ordinary 
medicated stuff sold in bottles. 

Aebatkd Watess, Sybups, &(;. — Harmla 
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and refreshing beverap;e8 may be made by 
mixing fruit syrups with various aerated 
waters, but the practise of constantly drinking 
in the hot weather, large quantities of soda- 
water, tonic-water, gingerade, &c., at all hours 
of the day, is a common cause of dyspepsia 
and other disorders. Mineral waters should 
only be indulged in under medical advice. 
Cold tea and lime-juice, or vermouth and 
water, will be found most refreshing. Toaat 
and water, is one of the simplest and best 
drinks we know of to quench thirst. Many 
people, on first entering the tropics, drink 
large quantities of the milk of the green 
cocoa-nut. A small quantity in the early 
morning is refreshing, and harmless, but it 
should be partaken of most sparingly, as it is 
apt to produce diarrhoja. In cases of extreme 
thirst, it is a cardinal point to remember, that 
the more slowly the fluid passes down the throat, 
the greater wiU he the relief experienced. 
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Hints on Domestic Economy. 

Native Cooks. — Natives of tropical countries, 
seem to have a natural aptitude for cooking, 
and, in travelling east or west, should you 
occasionally have the temerity to trace any 
particularly appetising disli to its source, the 
chances are, you would find you had been 
indebted to the culinary skill of some scantily 
robed " Kamaswamy," " Pompey " or " Ali 
Sing." Much has been written in favour of 
and against native cooks; our own experience 
is, that with proper and careful supervision, 
and a little training in the higher branches of 
his art, a native cook is oft«n capable of turn- 
ing out a dinner, that would do no discredit 
to a Parisian chef-de-cnisine, while his ordinary 
unaided efforts will, so far at least as " results " 
are concerned, bear favourable comparison 
with the daily meals prepared by an average 
English cook. To those who do not care to 
look beyond results — and there are many who 
are either too inexperienced, or too lazily in- 
different, so long as things appear to be all 
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right — the ordinary native cook would probably 
give ample satisfaction, but, when our health 
is at stake, it behoves us to pay some regard 
to the viodus operandi in the preparation of our 
daily food, and it is when prying into and about 
our cook-room, that "Ramaswamy's" weak 
points — a general disregard for cleanlineBs, and 
an extravagant use of grease and condiments 
— force themselves most unpleasantly upon 
our attention. 

The Cook-eoom, ob Kitchen. — It is no ex- 
aggeration to say, that, if not carefully looked 
after, a native cook will not only make the 
cook-room his sleeping apartment, but he will 
not hesitate to convert the chopping-board into 
a dressing-table; while your table-cloth and 
his waist-cloth would occasionally do extra 
duty, the one for wiping plates, and the other 
as a sheet. Native cooks do not understand 
complicated cooking-stoves, cooking utensils, 
&c., and, unless you can devote time to 
personally educate your cook's taste in such 
matters, and patiently overcome the obstinate 
persistence with which he will cling to his own 
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primitive fashions, you will be wise not to inter- 
fere with him, more than may be absolutely 
necessary, in the fitting up and furnishing of 
his cook-room. There are certain things, 
however, that you must insist upon, namely : 
I. That the cook-room shall not be used for 
other than its legitimate purposes, and 
that other servants, children, &c., shall 
not be allowed to congregate therein. , 
II. That the cook-room and its content* 
shall be kept thoroughly sweet and clean. ' 

III. That filtered water shall, in all cases, bo- 

used for cooking purposes. 

IV. That any copper cooking-pots that may ' 

be used, shall be periodically " callayed,"" 
or tinned inside. 
v. That the kitchen cloths and towels 
shall be sweet and clean, and used 
for no dirty work, such as cleaning 
lamps, &c. (You should arrange to issue 
fresh clotlis daily, being careful to receive- | 
back the soiled ones.) 
VI. That your cook shall be, at least oiU- 
wardly, cleanly in dress and habits. 
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"Bazaae" Sci'PLiEs. — Your cook should attend 
daily at market or "bazaar " to purchase sup- 
plies. He should be at market at daybreak, 
so ae to obtain a choice selection of articles : 
he will, probably, make this an excuse to 
ask you for the marketing money over-nig 
If you give a cook money over -night, 
probably spends half of it in drink, and 
" squares " accounts in the morning by buying 
cheaply, tainted meat or fish, and stale vege- 
tables, which he smuggles into the cook-room, 
BO as to escape your observation. If you are 
not up yourself sufficiently early in the morn- 
ing, you should leave the money on your 
dressing-roora table, or somewhere handy, and 
let your ayah hand it to the cook when he 
starts for market. You should settle your 
cook's bazaar accounts daily, and should never 
allow him to keep a running account. Obtain, 
from time to time, an official list of market 
rates and bazaar prices, a " price list " by 
which to check your cook's daily charges, and 
occasionally visit the market, to personally 
satisfy yourself as to its food resources. You 
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should be most careful to inspect, every day, 
the fresh supplies purchased by your cook. 
You should measure out daily as much ghee or 
butter as may be necessary for cooking par- 
poses, and you must ascertain from some 
experienced housekeeper what quantity may 
be really necessary, as this is always a point 
of contention with native cooks, who, if they 
had their will, would generally send up your 
food swimming in grease, it being a common 
native idea that ghee is the basis of all good 
living, and that there cannot be too much of it 
used in preparing the food. 

Stoee-ruom. - - Your store-room, should, if 
possible be on the shady side of the house, 
either on the north or south side ; it should be 
secured by a good " Yale " padlock (p. 65), and 
carefully swept out every morning after you 
have given out the day's supply of groceries, 
Ac. In sweeping out the store-room, yon 
must be careful to look out for any traces of 
the white ant, and if any holes are discovered 
in the flooring or walls, up which these pests 
of insects work their way, they must be imme- 
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diately plugged ap with tar, or the contents 
of jour store-room would fall a prej to their 
voracity in a very short space of time. White 
ants spare little but metal and glass in their 
attacks, and the amount of property destroyed 
by them is incredible. Black and red ants 
are particularly fond of sweet oil, sugar, and 
all sweets, and countless hosts of them some- 
times play Bad havoc in your store-closet, 
creeping in between the chinks of the door and 
windows and wherever there may be the 
araallest opening. Keep your store of sugar 
in tightly-closed tin boxes, and stand your 
sugar-basin in a saucer of water ; the oil- 
flask also must be tightly corked. 

Meat-safe. — Your meat-safe should stand 
in a corner of the back verandah, where, while 
getting plenty of fresh air, it will be exposed 
to neither sun nor rain. The sides of the safe 
should be of perforated zinc, or wire gauze, 
so as to admit air, but exclude all insects. 
The legs of the safe should stand in four little 
tin pans, kept filled with water to prevent ant8 
from creeping in ; the back of the safe must 
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not touch the wall for the same reason. The 
meat-safe should be wiped out every day : 
native servants are not only in the habit of 
allowing food to remain in a safe after it 
has turned bad, but they cram the drawers 
■with candle-ends, lamp rags, and all sorts of 
dirty odds-aud-enda. 

Cook K BY- Boon, — ^A good cookery-book will 
be invaluable to you up country, where you are 
often " at your wit's end " to find some little 
relishing dish to vary the monotony of the 
weekly round of bake, boil and stew. It must 
be remembered that the resources of an up- 
country market are often most limited, therefore 
many excellent cookery-books of European 
reputation would be practically useless in coun- 
tries where the ingredients mentioned are 
unobtainable. The most useful work on cook- 
ery, for a housekeeper in the tropics, that we 
have met with is " Culinary Jottings for 
Madras," by " Wyvern " (4th edition) pub- 
lished by Messrs. Higginbotham, Madras. An 
excellent book on sweet dishes has been written 
by the same author. 
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Houses iv the TROfirs. — In cities and large 
towns where ground is valuable and space has 
to be economised, the ordinary European style 
of architecture is in a great measnre adhered 
to, but in the suburbs of towns and in up- 
country stations, what, at home, would perhaps 
be described as a "villa residence," and, in 
India, is known as a "bungalow," a single- 
floored house, with a flat or thatched roof, 
is the common form of dwelling-house. 

In selecting a house in the tropics, the main 
point to be considered after the question of ac- 
commodation, is proper and sufficient protection 
against sun and rain, therefore, not only both the 
roof and outer walls should be most substantial, 
but the interior of the house should be further 
sheltered by a good broad verandah enclosing 
it on two or more sides. For a roof, thatch 
offers a much better protection than either 
tiles, shingles, or slates — indeed these latter are 
most unsuitable for hot countries — but the 
thatch must be laid on thickly by experienced 
workmen, or it mil not long keep out the 
heavy monsoon rains. Many houses have flat 
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roofa built of thick inasonrj ; througt which 
the suu cannot penetrate, and such roofs, on 
the score of economy, are certainly to be pre- 
ferred to thatch, which requires more or less 
renewing every second or third year. A house, 
and the verandah round it, should be built on a 
substantial masonry platform, that, by raising' 
it some two or three feet above the ground 
will keep out all damp. The direction in which 
the house faces with reference to the prevailing 
winds, and the morning and afternoon sun, 
and the general sanitary condition of the neigh- 
bourhood are also matters for consideration. 
Doors and windows should be fitted with 
" Venetian " shutters, and in countries where 
punkahs are used, the same should be slung 
evenly and securely. Rafters, beams, and all 
wood-work must be carefully inspected, as 
white ants will often eat out the entire inner 
portion of a wooden beam, leaving nothing 
but an outer shell of the thickness of a piece 
of cardboard. The servants' quarters, stables, 
and all out-houses ought to be well removed 
from the house. There should be no rank 
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vegetation or standing water in the vicinity 
of a house, the same being fertile sources 
of fever and ague. If there be many surround- 
ing treeSj all undergrowth should be carefully 
cleared away, and any dense foliage that 
may interfere with the free circulation of air 
should be removed. The water of any wells 
that may be in the grounds should be care- 
fully analysed or tested before being used: 
when wells have not been used for some length 
of time, the water should be drawn off regularly 
for a week or ten days, and the well, as far 
as possible, cleaned out before the water is 
used for drinking purposes. Before entering 
a house for the purpose of taking up your 
abode, have every door and window kept open 
for at least twenty-four hours, the rooms care- 
fully swept and washed out, the ceilings white- 
washed, and all painted wood-work washed 
with soft soap and water. All drains should 
be carefully cleaned out, and well " flushed " 
with a solution of " Condy's fluid " and water, 
or some other disinfectant. Houses that havo 
been standing empty for any time, are common 
10 
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harbours of refuge for snakes, scorpions, 
every species of creeping thing, so every nook 
and cranny of a house must be thoroughly 
overhauled, old mats or carpets taken up, any 
fixtures or standing heavy furniture temporarily 
shifted, and all flower-pots or half-tubs con- 
taining flowers, that may be in the verandah, 
lifted and placed in fresh positions. You mtist 
be particularly cautious in shifting fiower-pots, 
^c, that may have been in position for any 
lenyth of timet as you run a great chance of being 
bitten by any scorpion, tarantula, or centipede 
that may have taken up its quarters in such 
commonly favourite resting-place. The chinks 
between old masonry or loose brickwork are 
favourite haunts for snakes and all manner of 
reptiles, as are also long-standing piles of 
bamJtoos, stacks of wood, ^c, which should 
be lifted and dislodged with caution, and a 
vigilant look-out kept tfie while for suck lurking 
ejiemies. 

The Vebaudah. — Many houses are sur- 
rounded, or partially surrounded, by an outer 
as well as an inner verandah, and, under cer- 
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tain conditions, the comfort afforded by tbia 
** double line of defence " ia very great, but 
it must be borne in mind that the house must 
be built sufficiently high, have a sufficient 
number of doors and windows, and the rooms 
be lofty enough to admit of such extra shade 
being added without making them too dark. A 
more or less subdued light is a most acceptable 
relief from the glare of a tropical sun, but to 
pass the greater portion of the day in rooms 
that are positively dark and gloomy is very de- 
pressing. A masonry portico, or a " panda! " 
(Indian name for a light roofing of thatch 
supported on posts or pillars) , ia generally 
thrown out in front of the verandah, as a 
shelter for carriages driving up to the house, 
and in many houses, in lieu of an outer veran- 
dah, such a pandal is carried completely round 
the house, an extra square piece being built 
out in front for carriages to pass under. 

With the exercise of a little taste and trouble, 

your verandah may be so fitted up as to form 

a delightfully " cosy nook " in which to take 

early breakfast, or to indulge in an after-dinner 

10 » 
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lounge. A few creeping plants (not too ttuckly 
planted, or they exclude air and harbour 
mosquitoes) trained gracefully over the masonry 
pillars, flowers arranged up the steps and along 
the outer sides of the verandah, and a few in 
hanging baskets (the present wonderful imit^j 
tion flowers, if natural be not procurable )»! 
serve to cover the nakedness of this generally 
crude architecture, and to "tone down" the 
surrounding whitewash, -while a strip of stout 
bamboo matting with some bright- pattemi 
borders, hides the bare brick-and-mortar flooi 
ing. " Chicks," or blinds made of split bamboo, 
painted dark green, lined with common, thin, 
coloured cloth, and made to let down or roll 
up with ropes and pulleys, are generally hung 
between the pillars of the verandah, and are 
lowered to exclude the glare of the mid-day sun. 
The verandah is a capital place to sting a net 
hammock. A few comfortable easy chairs, mado 
of cane or rattan for coolness, one or two "tea- 
poys," or *' gipsy " tables, and a small squarflrj 
breakfast-table is about all the furniture that s 
required in a verandah, but a punkah with 
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' pretty fringe is an ornamental and useful 

addition, to keep off mosquitoes, and fan the 

, heated brows of visitors, who, after the 

I morning ride, delight to drop in to "chota 

i hazree " at any house where they are sure of 

meeting a cheerful hostess and a " homely " 

welcome. 

DiNiNG-RooM. — Study to keep your dining- 
■ room as cool as possible, for at no time is heat 
I felt more oppressively than when at meals. 
I The pnnkah, should be large enough to include 
the whole length of the dinner-table, and 
should swing without noise ; we defy anybody 
to resist " bolting " their food, when sitting 
nnder a punkah that spasmodically works with 
an alternate creak and jerk, the fringe remon- 
strating with a snapping "flap," at being 
always ruthlessly checked midway, when pre- 
pared to accomplish the full distance. The 
floor of the room should be covered with 
I matting — split cane, or rush matting, being 
I neater than split bamboo. Natives make 
matting in many and various pretty designs. 
There should be no unnecessary furniture in a 
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dining-room : in addition to the chairs and 
dining-table, a sideboard and a pair of dinner- 
waggons, or side tables, will be found ample. 
A fevp good pictures should alone decorate the 
walls. Natives exhibit considerable taste and 
skill in the arrangement of the floral decora- 
tions of a dinner-table, but as they have a 
truly barbaric love for red and yellow, it is 
not always wise to leave to them the selection 
of the flowers. With careful drilling, natives 
wait very well at table, but, unless the details 
of a dinner are carefully pre-arranged, it is apt 
to be served by fits and starts, and, during the 
awful pauses that keep a hostess on " tenter- 
hooks,'" the servants generally lose their 
heads, and straggle together outside in clamor- 
ous confusion. Many ladies provide their 
servants with white cotton gloves to wear 
when attending at table, and they certainly 
have a nice clean appearance, but it is as well 
to see that your servant's gloves fit him 
properly, for, if left to purchase them himself, 
he will probably don a pair many sizes too 
large for him — looking " all thumbs," so to 
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speak, and the ends of wliicli, being beyond 
his control, will assuredly find their way into 
every plate of soup he hands ronnd. 

SiTTiNG-RooM. — We need scarcely advise you 
to arrange this room as tastefully and prettily 
as you can, but we would point out, that all 
such arrangement must be made with a due 
regard to proper ventilation, coolness, pnd pro- 
tection from glare. In Chapter II. (p. 55-56), in 
onrremarks on "lace curtains," &c., we offered 
several suggestions for furnishing a sitting- 
room, which it would be unnecessary to repeat 
here. You will, probably, on your travels, 
pick up many curious and pretty articles of 
Eastern manufacture, such as bronzes, china, 
&c., and such things will go far to supplement 
the few drawing-room ornaments you may 
take out with you. If your drawing-room be 
boarded, you might stain and polish the boards 
all round the room, and cover the centre with 
some bright-coloured Indian or Persian carpet; 
or, if the weather be extremely hot, a large 
square of pretty matting may well supply the 
place of a carpet. It matting be put down, 
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the edges should be neatly bound, and fastened 
down with braes-headed carpet-studs, or you 
will be continually catching your foot in it. 
A few pretty Persian rugs, placed here and 
there in a room, and one or two "occasional " 
or "gipsy" tables, will all help to furnish 
without taking up too much space. Screens, 
and " half-door " screens may be tastefully 
worked in crewels ; while door-panels and 
punkah frames, offer ample scope for the 
artist in oils. The punkah fringe should 
harmonize in colour and arrangement with the 
rest of the furniture, and must not be left to 
the inventive genius of a native tailor, whose 
only idea of a punkah frill, is a long piece of 
long cloth " gathered " like a bed valence, and 
trimmed with two strips of scarlet braid. 

Bed-booh. — A bed-room should be lofty and 
well ventilated, and nothing should be allowed 
to obstruct the free circulation of air. The 
furniture should be limited to the bed, an 
almirah or chest of drawers, two or three chairs, 
and a couple of "tea-poys" or small tables. 
No clothes, boots nor shoes should be kept in 
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the room, as they harbour mosquitoes ; for the 
same reason, the bed should be kept free from 
all hanging drapery. If procurable, iron are 
to be preferred to wooden beds. Mattrasaes 
should be made of cotton or wool, and an 
" overlay " mattrass of curled hair, will be 
found most cool and comfortable. The ordinary 
spring mattrass used at home, would be a great 
luxury if you were permanently settled, but, 
otherwise, you would find it a cumbersome 
article when travelling. The pillows should 
not be so soft as to allow the head to sink into 
them, or they will keep the head in a continual 
bath of perspiration, which, by the way, is 
most injurious to the hair. The legs of the 
bedstead should stand in little tins of water to 
keep off ants. During the hot season, no cover- 
ing, besides a sheet, wiU be required during 
the greater portion of the night, but a light 
blanket should always be kept loosely folded 
at the foot of the bed, to draw up should you 
feel chilly towards morning. Children should 
always sleep under mosquito -curtains. A 
punkah ought to swing easily, and without any 
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noise, or it will greatly disturb your rest, and 
the ropes by which the punkah is suspended, 
should be sufficiently long to allow of the 
punkah making a wide sweep over the bed. 
Punkah -keepers sometimes fall asleep, the 
punkah stops, and the unfortunate sleeper gets 
bathed in perspiration, which is suddenly 
checked when the punkah puller, waking up, 
tuga away violently to make up for lost time. 
The room should bo covered with soft matting, 
and strips of carpet laid at each side of the 
bed. 

Fine "chicks" (blinds made of long strips 
of bamboo, cut to about the thickness of a 
lucifer match and strung together with twine) 
should be hung over doors and windows, for 
while admitting air and light, they ensure 
privacy. Matches and candle should always be 
kept close at hand, and a shaded light burning 
during the night in the adjoining dressing or 
bath-room. When sleeping alone, you should 
arrange that your female servant sleeps some- 
where within easy calling distance. 

DnB38lNG-R00M. — You will have a good many 
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tilings to keep in this room, it should therefore 
be of a fair size, and provided with one or more 
good cupboards. You will require plenty of 
light to dress by, so we would recommend win- 
dows tastefully ornamented with " vitremanie" 
(Chapter II. p. 46) in place of Venetian shutters. 
The floor should be covered with matting, with 
a large square of carpet, or an Indian rug in 
the centre, and reaching to ivithin a couple of 
feet of the wall. There should be a small 
punkah hung in front of your dressing-table, 
but not too low, or it will blow about your hair 
when dressing. This punkah should be pulled 
from the outside of the house, so that you may 
h ave perfect privacy . In ad di tion to the 
ordinary furniture of a dressing-room, you will 
find a " grasshopper " invalid couch most con- 
venient and comfortable to recline on occa- 
sionally, and, with a comfortable mattrass and 
cushions, covered with a pretty cretonne, such 
an article of furniture is an ornamental 
addition to the room. No clothes should be 
kept hanging about the room, or the place will 
soon swarm with mosquitoes. Dresses should 
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be kept in closed almirabs, and all other gar- 
ments in boxes or chests of drawers. In damp 
■countries, clothes should be kept in tiD-lined 
boxes, and everything taken out and well aired 
from time to time. A quick and efficacious 
way of airing clothes, is to have a large open 
framework, some six or seven feet in diameter, 
roughly made of bamboos, and shaped like a 
bee-hive ; this is placed over a pan of live char- 
■coal, and the clothes, &c. spread over its outer 
surface, get thoroughly aired without any 
danger of being scorched. Where camphor- 
wood is procurable, it will be found invaluable 
for making almirahs, chests of drawers and 
boxes, for clothes kept in camphor-wood boxes 
are never attacked by any description of insect. 
In ordinary boxes, Ac. you must be most careful 
to keep little camphor- bags, and these must be 
renewed from time to time as the camphor soon 
perishes in hot or damp climates. All furs and 
woollen materials are specially liable to be de- 
stroyed by insects, and must be carefully looked 
after. Any clothes that may be hanging up must 
be frequently taken down and shaken out, as 
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moths abound at certain seasons, and are most 
destructive. Your boots, and ail leather 
articles will require to be protected, aa we have 
described in Chapter II. (p. 23). All boxes should 
rest on small pieces of brick or stone, or, better 
still, the halves of beer-bottles that have been 
neatly cut, so as to be raised a few inches off 
the ground; myriads of the small white mag- 
gots known as white ants, frequently come up 
through the brick and mortar flooring, and, 
after destroying the matting, proceed to devour 
whatever wood-work comes in their way ; and, 
in a very short time, they would not only eat 
away the complete bottom of a box, but would 
play sad havoc with its contents. You must 
be continually on the watch for these trouble- 
some insects. Ladies commonly have a care- 
less habit of leaving money and articles of 
jewellery on their dressing-tables : in countries 
where doors are nearly always kept open, and 
barefooted natives prowl about noiselessly, 
there is every facility for thieving, and, know- 
ing this, you should be most careful to keep all 
valuables securely under lock and key, and in 
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heavy boxes that cannot easily be walked away 
with. Should you lose any article, even though 
its value be intrinsically small, you must imme- 
diately hold a " court of enquiry," and not 
cease from worrying your servantfs until the 
missing article be restored. It will geuerally 
be found in some out-of-the way corner, where 
it could not possibly have tumbled, and your 
ayah will point it out, with a well-assumed air 
of pleased astonishment. Your female servant 
should be held responsible for the safe custody 
of everything in your dressing-room, and, if 
small articles begin to disappear, you should 
dismiss her from your service there and then, 
noting, in the icritten character i/oii viaij give her, 
your reasoris for so di»mixsing her, for, if she 
is not actually the culprit, she has, at least, 
proved herself utterly incapable of looking 
after such property as may have been in her 
charge. 

Uath-uoom. — Your bath-room should lead 
out of the dressing-room. '* Vitremanie " will 
here again be useful for the glass windows. 
The bath should be a full-sized one. Many 
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capital baths are built of brick and chunam : 
the chunam taking a beautiful polish, looks 
like white marble, and makes a most luxurious 
bath. If you have a wooden bath, you must 
be careful to have it scrubbed out every day, 
as water drawn from tanks, for bathing 
purposes, often leaves a small deposit of sticky 
vegetable matter, which adheres to the sides 
and bottom of the bath. This deposit is so 
small in quantity, as to be imperceptible for 
some days, but, if allowed to accumulate, it 
soon discolours a bath, besides rendering it 
most slippery and unpleasant to use. The 
holes in tho wall by which the batb-water 
escapes, should have gratings placed over them 
on the outer side of the wall, as toads, frogs, 
snakes, and other unpleasant visitors are fond 
of working their way up these cool passages 
into tbe bath-room. A neatly made wooden 
grating, or a flat piece of cork, will be found 
very useful to stand on, when getting out of 
your bath, Chinese grass slippers are most 
comfortable to elip your feet into when going 
to bathe. Many people are unable to bathe in 
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cold water, and use warm water instead. A 
good criterion as to whether cold bathing 
agrees with you, is the amount of enjoyment 
you derive from it. If a cold bath causes you 
to shake and shiver, you may be pretty certain 
that it does not agree with your constitution, 
and you will be wise to give up cold bathing 
at once. 

Sebvanth. — Native servants generally, are 
as wayward and capricious as children, and 
firmness, judiciously tempered by kindness, is 
essential to their proper management and 
control. Allowances must be made for the 
known ordinary weak points of native character 
— untruthfulness, and " picking and stealing," 
and small peccadilloes must not be visited too 
severely upon the delinquent, notwithstanding, 
it would be a mistaken policy by passing over 
the same unnoticed, to allow servants to 
imagine they had " hoodwinked " you. The 
practice of fining servants for trivial offences, 
is both injudicious and inconaiderat* : the pay 
of a native servant is but small, and out of it, 
he genemlly has to provide for the wants of 
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many needy relations, and to mulct him of any 
portion thereof, only tempts him to recoup 
himself by illegitimate means, and at your 
expense. Good Servants command good wages^ 
and you must pay accordingly. Granting 
servants advances of pay is a mistake, save 
under very exceptional circumstances : once in 
your debt, servants become discontented and 
careless, and the temptation to evade repayment 
often becoming too strong for them to resist, 
they either run away, " making a clean bolt 
of it," get mysterious and unaccountably sud- 
den attacks of fever, &c., or give so much 
trouble, as to force you to dismiss them. 
Honest work and good behaviour should be 
rewarded by an occasional gift of clothing. 
A native servant will often try to support 
an aged parent and several other relations 
besides his own wife and family, and you will 
frequently have to exert your authority, to try 
to prevent a lot of lazy brothers, and other 
male relations, well able to work for them- 
selves, from thus "sponging" upon one or 
other of your servants. It is needless to 
11 
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observe, that either directly or indirectly, you 
have to contribute your quota to the support of 
the above-mentioned idle hangers-on. Native 
■clothiDg is inexpensive, and washing is cheap; 
you should, therefore, always insist upon your 
servants being clean and tidy at all times of 
the day. No ayah or female servant should 
be allowed to sleep out of the house at night. 
Itisabad plan to be continually threatening 
native servants, or " nagging " at them — bad 
for both mistress and servant ; if, after one or 
two warnings, a servant continues to misbehave, 
<ii8mis8 him there and then : such summary 
treatment will act as a good warning to your 
other servants, and, notwithstanding you may 
be temporarily inconvenienced, you will derive 
much ultimate comfort by being known as "n 
mistress who not only means what she says, but 
mho acts vp to it." 

Servants' Qcabtebs, oh " Gtodowns." — You 
should occasionally visit yoiir servants* quarters, 
to see that they are kept in a proper sanitary 
condition : it is impossible for servants to be 
dean in their persons, when in their own 
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■quarters they are huddled together like pigs 
in a sty. No persons but your servants' wives 
and children should be allowed to live or 
*' squat " on the premises ; if you are not strict 
in this particular, your out-houses will soon be 
crowded with natives, and you will not be able 
to visit your stables or back premises without 
stumbling, at every second step, against the 
body of some dusky " piccaninny," crawling 
about " in puris naturalibus." 

TflE Stables. — It is curious how many 
people there are, who, professing a fondness 
for animals, nevertheless, leave their comfort 
and well-being to the sole care of servants, 
and only take the trouble to interfere, when 
acme unusually gross case of neglect or ill- 
treatment forces itself upon their notice. If 
you have any regard for your horses, you 
should visit the stables at least once a day, to 
assure yourself that tliey are being properly 
looked after ; and, at feeding times, the horses 
should be led up to the house, and their food 
measured out by the native horse-keeper, and 
I eaten by the horses, either in your presence 
11 • 
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or that of eome tnmtworthy deputy : Indian 
hoFBe-keepers and their families are very- 
partial to 80Up made of the gram with which 
horsea are fed. You should have no fixed 
hour for your daily visit to the Btablea, or 
your horse-keepers will be on the look-out for 
you, and everything will outwardly appear 
couleiir de rose. In hot countries stables 
should be spacious, properly ventilated, 
protected by a good thick roof, and built 
so that the horses may be properly sheltered 
from the prevailing winds, as many valuable 
horses are lost annually by what is commonly 
known as " wind-stroke." Stables should be 
kept sweet and clean, the interior of the roof 
well swept, and the walls white-washed from 
time to time. The front of the stables should 
be provided with banging mat screens, fasten- 
ing on binges, to let down on cold or windy 
nights, or in the rainy season : during the day, 
these screens can be propped up by a bamboo 
support, and thus serve to keep out the 
slanting rays of the morning or afternoon sun. 
All drinking water for horses must be pure 
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and good, and, on non-working days, a bucket 
■of water should be left in the stables for them 
to drink at will. When heated after work, 
horses must be allowed to cool down before 
being watered. When a horse is in work, 
green food shoi Jd be given in limited quantities 
only : grass should always be cut one day 
before use and spread out to dry, wet grass 
being a common cause of sickness. The daily 
forage should be divided into three feeds, 
given, in the morning before work — at mid-day 
when resting — and in the evening after work. 
Hard food like clienna, grain, and beans, 
should be either crushed, or soaked in water 
for a few hours — but not allowed to remain 
soaking too long, or it will turn soUr. After 
hard riding or driving, a horse should be 
walked about, so as to gradually cool before 
the saddle or harness is removed. The backs 
■of riding-horses, and the shoulders of draught- 
horses should be examined from time to time, 
to see if there be auy saddle or collar-gall, or 
tenderness on pressure with the hand ; native 
horsekeepera are, as a rule, most cruelly in- 
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different to what they consider "such trifles.' 
Salt and water (a strong solution) is a safe 
and simple cure for saddle-gall. Unless kept 
up to the mark, native horse-keepers are most 
sparing of "elbow-grease" in the matter of 
grooming. If possible, always get your horeea 
shod by a good European farrier : native^ 
farriers not only have a bad habit of cutting 
away and paring down a horse's hoof (often to 
the most serious injury of the frog and other 
tender parts) but they occasionally drive in 
nails at random, so your horse runs a double 
chance of being lamed. Horses want warm 
clothing at night, as, even in the hot season of 
the year, chilly winds and heavy dews are 
experienced in the early morning. The stables 
must be occasionally visited at night, to see 
that the horse-keepers have not appropriated 
the clothing for their own bed-covering, as is 
a common practice with them. 

Dogs. — There are but few breeds of dogs 
that will stand a tropical climate, and it is a 
positive cruelty to take thick-coated dogs that 
yon must know can only thrive in cold 
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countries. The best food for a dog, is " Spratt's 
dog-biscuits," but these are not always pro- 
curable. We kept our own dogs in good con- 
dition on half a pound of meat daily, cut into 
small pieces, and stewed with a breakfast-cup 
full of rice ; this meas, with a bone for the 
teeth to play with, we always gave after 
sundown. Except a bit of biscuit at odd times, 
dogs should only be fed once a day. A basin 
of water should be kept in the verandah, 
or some place where a dog can have access to 
it at all hours. Dogs should never be allowed 
to lie on mortar or chunam flooring, as it not 
only causes the hair to fall off, but produces 
troublesome sores. Dogs require to be brushed 
and cleaned daily, and their ears must be care- 
fully inspected, for they get covered with 
"ticks" and other insects, that not only worry, 
but positively feed upon them. 

" Naldire's soap tablet " should be used for 
washing dogs, while " Keating's Insect Powder " 
would be useful to rub in occasionally. In 
many countries, small dogs left outside at 
night, would be liable to be carried off 
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otber nocturnal 



by jackala, wild-dogs, 
ramblers. 

Poui.TST Yaed. — ^A good poultry yard will 
well repay you for the trouble of looking after, 
but, if you cannot look after it yourself, we 
advise you oot to waste money in conBtructing 
and stocking one, for, when left to the care of 
native servants, a poultry yard is apt to prove 
unprofitable in more ways than one — not only 
is the average weekly death-rate au alarmingly 
heavy one, but hens apparently give up laying 
Gggs, and birds disappear in a most unaccount- 
able manner directly they become " fit for 
table." A fowl-house requires to be substan- 
tially built, and enclosed with good wire 
netting, to keep out foxes, wild-cats, pole-cats, 
mongooses, and other poultry-loving quadru- 
peds, not to mention kites, hawks, &c., which 
birds are " sudden death " on small chickens. 
All wooden posts, &c., both above and below 
ground, should be well tarred to resist the 
attacks of white ants. The flooring should be 
of brick, or rats will soon find their way in. 
The house in which the birds roost at night. 
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must be protected with a good roof, and venti- 
lation should be afforded, without leaving any 
opening through which rats could enter: this 
can be managed with close wire netting. The 
fowl-hotise should be frequently white-washed, 
kept Bcrupulously clean, and well provided with 
drinking water, and the only entrance should 
be through a door secured by a really good 
padlock — a "yale" or " letter padlock " — the 
key of which should be in your posseBsion. 
You should provide yourself with some good 
work on the rearing of poultry. 

The Gaiiden. — There are but few parts of the 
tropics, where you could not manage to make 
something in the shape of a garden, however 
humble it might be; while, in most tropical 
countries, the only thing that would ever be 
likely to puzzle the most ardent lover of horti- 
culture, would be an occasional " embarras de 
richesse." Gardening is a most healthy and 
pleasurable occupation for ladies, but they 
must not be led away by over enthusiasm in 
its pursuit, to risk undue exposure to the sun, 
and they must be most careful to protect the 
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head, and back of the neck when gardening, 
for it is when stooping over flower-beds, &c., 
that the rays of the morning sun steal in under 
the brim of the hat. A lady should generally 
manage to do her potting under the shade of the 
outer verandah, or pandah, and, after the sun 
has risen to any height, content herself with 
supervising the work of her gardener from a safe 
distance. After arrival at a station, you can 
soon ascertain what flowers and vegetables will 
grow there, and a packet of seeds can easily 
be obtained from home by parcel post (get a 
friend to select fresh seeds for you), pending 
arrival of which, your time will be generally 
fully employed in preparing your flower-beds. 
You will find wire netting most useful to keep 
out dogs, porcupine, and — most destructive of 
alt animals in a garden — goats. Gardeners 
are perhaps the most satisfactory of all native 
servants, but they have, as a class, certain 
peculiar whims and crotchets, which require to 
be carefully combated. One, is a habit of 
knocking off all the blossoms from flowering 
plants, by drowning thera under a perfect 
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deluge of water, dashed out of an earthen pot, 
instead of watering them with a moderate 
quantity, poured gently from a watering-pot 
with a "fine-rose" nozzle; another weakness 
of theirs, is to pluck fruit for storing, when in 
the earlier stages of its unripeness, rather than 
take the trouble of protecting it from birds, by- 
fixing up nets, &c. — the consequence is, that 
you entirely loose that delicious flavour which 
fruit acquires when it has been allowed to 
ripen naturally on the tree ; besides which, 
fruit thus prematurely gathered, never attains 
to its fiiU size. Take him altogether, however, 
in paying your gardener at the end of tho 
month, you have generally the satisfaction of 
feeling that he has well earned his moderate- 
wages. If fond of gardening, you should not 
forget to take out with you a good garden 
syringe — not too large a one, or you will find 
it tire you to use for any length of time. 
Those syringes which, reversed, up-side down, 
by a twist of the hand, bring into play at will 
either the "jet" or "rose" with which the 
head is fitted, are the simplest and easiest to 
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use. All garden palings must be tarred, both 
above and below ground, or white ants will 
soon destroy them. A well with good water, 
is essential to successful gardening. Vegetables 
generally require " keeping back," or they 
shoot up prematurely and end in nothing but 
stalk. Young plants must be carefully pro- 
tected from the fierce mid-day sun by light 
bamboo-mats or screens. Scare-crows, placed 
at salient points, are necessary to keep off 
birds ; a useful scare-crow is a long piece of 
string with strips of rag tied on about a foot 
apart ; suspended between two sticks, the 
motion of the air keeps the rags in a con- 
tinual "flutter," which is sufficient to scare 
away small birds. The "wily" crow is more 
difficult to deal with. The effigy of a man 
stretching out hie arms, artistically devised 
with the aid of two bamboos, tied to form a 
cross, an old coat, and a whitewashed chatty 
(earthen pot), with the features of the local 
policeman rudely sketched thereon by the 
village artist — a scare-crow that has such 
terrors for the feathered tribe generally, is 
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positively winked at by this most impudent of 
birds. We have no statistics by which we may 
learn how many natives die annually, broken- 
hearted, after a life-long struggle with crows, 
but we can at least honestly assert, that we 
have never seen a man who could solve the 
problem as to how a crow — we mean a "tro- 
pical " crow — was to be effectually scared away 
when " on the war-path," and bent on carry- 
ing out any special piece of mischief. Our 
above remark, "when on the war-path," is 
perhaps superfluous, for no tropical crow was 
ever yet known " to bury the hatchet." 

OKr:HiDs. — We will conclude this chapter 
with a few words about orchids. There are 
few tropical countries, or semi-tropical countries, 
where the annual rainfall is heavy, in which 
some ■ varieties of orchids are not obtainable. 
In Burmah, Assam, " the Straits," Borneo, the 
Andaman Islands, the West Indies, and in 
many parts of South America, these exquisite 
plants grow in wild profusion, yet it is curious, 
how they are often utterly disregarded by 
Europeans who live sometimes for years in 
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their midst. We have collected orchids at 
difFereot times, and in various places, and have 
always found them a most delightful addition 
to our verandah, arranged in hanging baakets, 
or fastened to blocks of wood suspeuded from 
the rafters. Orchids require little care beyond 
watering (not the flowers) once a day, and 
keeping clean and free from insects ; and there 
is no mess and trouble with them in potting 
and re-potting, as with many ordinary plants, 
for once an orchid has established itself on a 
block of wood, there it remains. All necessary 
information about orchids, is contained in a 
most useful manual, written byB. P. Williams, 
F.B.H.S., Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 
Upper Holloway, London, N. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ox THE UAINTENANCE OF HEALTH AND THE 
TREATMENT OF SIMPLE MALADIES. 

•General Remarks. — The Effects oE Heat on the System. — 
Sunatroke.— AffectionB of the Head. — The Hair. — 
Ear-ache. — Affections of the Eyes. — Bleeding from 
the Nose.— Sun-burn,— Free kles.— The Teeth.— The 
LipB, Mouth, and Tongue.— Sore Throat, — Method 
of applying Eeiuedies to the Throat. — Slight Affec- 
tions of the Stomach. — Diarrhcea. — Dysentery. — 
Cholera. — Constipation. — General De bi 1 ity . — Bilious- 
ness. — Sick Head-ache. — Giddiness. — Swimming in 
the Head.^Faintness.— Palpitations .^ — Neuralgia. — 
The Use of Chloral. — Nervousneaa. — Nettle-rash. — 
Prickly Heat. — Eczema. — Burmese Ringworm. — 
Herpes. — The Feet. — Coma. — Bunione, — Fiasures. 
— Excessive Perspiration. — BUsters. — Ingrowing Toe- 
nail. — Tender Feet. — Damp Boots. — Inflammation. 
—Boils.— Blind Boils.— Whitlow.— Catching Cold. 
Stiff Neck.- Stitch in the Side. — Bheumatiam. — 
Fever. — " Burmah Head." — Simple, Intermittent, 
and Remittent Fever. — Wounds. — Cut Finger. — 
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BruiBea. — Sprained Anklo, — Varicoae Veins. — Snake- 
bite. — Scorpion-lnte. — Mosquitoes.^ Motha. — Bums 
BJid Scalds. — Sea-Biclinesa. — Obesily. — Functional 
Derangements. — On Nursing and the Care of the 
Sick. — Simple Remedies. — List of Medicines. 

A GENERAL miaapprehensioo exists in the minds 
of those who have had no previous experience 
of tropical travel, that all equatorial regions 
are necessarily the home of pestilence, and the 
abode of mysterious and virulent diseases. 
Many people start for the tropica every suc- 
ceeding year, with minds oppressed with a 
vague sense of dread due to this unfortunate 
misapprehension. In truth, the diseases to 
which dwellers in hot countries are liable, are, 
many of them, only exaggerated forms of simple 
maladies which affect those who dwell in 
temperate zones, while others, are peculiar to 
certain localised districts, and a few only, are 
of special virulence and severity. The real 
danger to life in the tropics, arises more from 
the neglect of the ordinary laws of health, and 
the non-observance of recognised sanitary pre- 
cautions, than from any special form of disease 
peculiar to those latitudes. A fertile source of 
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ill-bealth is also to be found, in the disregard 
of the slight aihncntswo havo alluded to above, 
which, when left to themselves, often lay the 
foundation of really serious diseases, or develop 
into permanent local affections of the most 
trying and tiresome nature. Under excep- 
tional circumstances only, will women be placed, 
for any length of time, beyond the reach of 
medical aid ; our remarks, therefore, will refer 
less to the actual treatment of disease, than to 
the precautionarj' measures that should be 
taken by the patient when any disturbauco of 
the health arises. It is no uncommon thing to 
meet with women, whose medical faith is limited 
to the resources of the family medicine-chest, 
the mystic contents of which, they dispense 
with more Uberality than discretion, and, the 
magic influence of this chest, fostering a false 
sense of security, they defer seeking medical 
advice until much harm has been done, and 
symptoms have developed which too often 
end fatally. ""We would especially impress 
upon everyone, the imperative duty of availing 
themselves, when possible, of the skill and 
12 
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experience of medical men, who, being ac- 
quainted with the special local peculiarities of 
the climate, are better able to appreciate the 
severity, and understand the symptoms of each 
particular case." Not a few of those whose 
health has "completely broken do\vTi from the 
effects of the climate," have themselves alone 
to blame for the pitiable state to which they 
are reduced. A large percentage of the dis- 
orders to which women in the tropics are 
liable, arise from the indolent habits produced 
by *' giving way" too readily to the enervating 
influence of a hot climate. In such persons, 
owing to the lack of sufficient out-door exercise, 
all the organs of the body, especially the liver 
and digestive organs generally, fall into a 
state of more or less complete torpor and 
inactivity, and, not only do such short-sighted 
listless people thus neglect to assist nature, in 
its struggle to keep the body in a healthy state 
under the adverse influence of the climate, but 
they even further tax her powers, by partaking 
of an amount and description of food, that 
could only be indulged in with impunity by a 
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person whose body was kept in a healthy and 
vigorous state by active out-door exercise, and 
careful observance of the simple rules of health. 
In tropical countries, there are but few hours 
of the day when women can take open-air 
exercise, without running the risk of exposure 
to the influence of the sun; if, however, thoy 
would maintain their health, and, with it, bodily 
comfort and cheerfulness of mind, they should, 
from the very commencement, so arrange their 
daily life in the tropics, that the morning and 
evening ride or walk may never be omitted. 
In the early morning, the tropical world is seen 
at its best, and the temporary discomfort of 
rising at dawn, and hastily dressing, often by 
candle-light, is amply repaid by the delicious 
enjoyment of the fresh morning air, and the 
bright healthy colour, and keen appetite for 
Chota kazree (early breakfast) that is produced 
by the brisk exercise. The good results of such 
an effort do not end here, for you will ex- 
perience a delicious lightness and buoyancy 
that will carry you through the day, enabling 
you to make light of the heat that " utterly 
12 • 
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prostrates" your indolent neigUbour, who haa 
not summoned up courage to follow so good an 
example. A painful contrast is afforded by the 
sickly-hued woman, who having taken her 
breakfast in bed, can just find strength suffi- 
cient to don a dressing-gown and slippers, and 
then resume a recumbent posture on a sofa, 
where, under a punkah, with closed doors and 
windows, and the lightest of literary trash 
for her eyes to trifle witb, she will remain 
until after sundown, when, the exertion of 
dressing over, she will recline languidly in an 
open carriage for an hour or so, and submit to 
be driven along a dusty road "for the benefit 
of her health." A few mouthfuls of highly- 
spiced food, and a glass of XXX stout, " to 
keep her strength up " constituting her evening 
meal, she retires wearily to bed, convinced that 
her *' constitution " was never intended for the 
"horrid country," and wondering how it is she 
has not only lost her good looks and good 
spirits, but why she should feel so faint, so 
wretchedly ill, and " ready to cry at the least 
thing." We have endeavoured to point out 
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what disastrous effects indolence will have upon 
the bodily functions, but, it must be remem- 
bered, the mental faculties may suffer in an 
equal degree from the same cause. Ample 
mental resources may be found in the shape of 
reading, drawing, painting, fancy work, &c. &c ; 
occupations that will not unduly tax the 
energies, and that will agreeably serve to fill 
up time, that would otherwise be found to 
hang heavily on the hands. Those who will, 
from the commencement, resolutely " make an 
«ffort" on their own behalf, will practically 
place themselves beyond the influence of the 
many petty annoyances and discomforts incident 
to their new condition of life. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have dwelt 
somewhat fully on the tendency, which is com- 
mon to us all, to make the climate responsible for 
almost every ill that may befal us during our 
residence in a tropical country, and, although 
•we have endeavoured to discountenance the too 
prevalent idea that the climate of the tropics is 
necessarily unhealthy, we would, nevertheless, 
remind you, that there are innumerable little 
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ailments and discomforts, which, unless they 
are clearly understood, and judiciously dealt 
with as they appear, are liable to produce an 
irritable and perturbed state of mind and body, 
which is very conducive to the development 
of more serious permanent affections, though 
they may not at the time produce in you any 
very serious symptoms. Besides these simpler 
ailments, there are a few more serious maladies 
incident to the tropics, which you may, in many 
cases, be enabled to ward off by the adoption 
of due precautions. The cases are very few, 
in which a woman will be called upon to 
undertake the treatment of these complaints in 
even the most trivial particulars : a woman's 
mission under these circumstaucea is to relieve 
the patient's sufferings by careful nursing, and 
to provide such comforts as may be deemed 
necessary by the medical attendant. 

While our main object, however, is to explain 
the simple rules for maintaining health, and to 
give hints as to the management of the sick, 
we cannot lose sight of the fact, that every 
woman ought to be acquainted with the leading 
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symptoms of the more prominent diaeaaes, and, 
therefore, we shall endeavour to explain such 
symptoms in untechnical language that may be 
clearly understood. As it will occasionally 
happen, that families will be so isolated, that 
much time must necessarily elapse before 
medical aid can be obtained, we shall, in 
reference to such diseases as require immediate 
and prompt treatment, explain what is to be 
done until the patient can be placed in the 
hands of a doctor. 

The Bffkcts of Hkat on the System. — During 
your residence in the tropics, you will often 
come across many remarkable examples of the 
different effects which will bo produced by 
the heat on women of various temperaments 
and habits. Some women are of a highly 
■ sensitive nature ; their nerves, to use a 
common expression, are " highly strung." Such 
people become alternately elated or depressed 
by the most trivial occurrences. The tropical 
heat seems to exaggerate this condition, and 
they often suffer, for days together, from fits of 
depreBsion, which are not traceable to any 
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sufficient cause. Then, again, women who are 
inclined to be stout are much subject to fits of 
faintness or exhaustion, and complain often of 
"fulness of the head," associated with smarting 
and congestion of the eyes; others who, even 
at home, are naturally weak, and possess but a 
small appetite and little bodily vigour, often 
become very seriously reduced by even a short 
residence in a hot country, though, curiously 
enough, these fragile women are the very 
people who, in most instances, bear a tropical 
climate remarkably well. Bearing what we 
have said in mind, a woman who, in a tempe- 
rate climate, would suffer much inconvenience 
and discomfort from an unusually warm day, 
should, in a hot country, be all the more 
careful not to overtax her strength. That 
common dread of a tropical sun, which is ever 
present in the minds of people "going out" 
for the first time, often induces them to attri- 
bute to its iuflucnce many maladies which arise 
from totally different causes, and, "jumping at 
conclusions," they indiscriminately designate 
all such affections under the general term of 
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" sunstroke"; it is necessary, therefore, that 
we should state explicitly the symptoms of the 
various forms in which it may occur. The 
least dangerous form of sunstroke is that in 
which the patient appears to faint away, the 
state of exhaustion being brought on, in most 
cases, by fatigue or over-exertion in a person 
who is at the time in a weak state of health ; 
but even those who are in sound health will be 
liable, if they unduly expose themselves to the 
rays of a powerful sun, to receive a sharp 
reminder in the shape of such an attack of sun- 
Btroke ; and you should always bear in mind that 
it may affect those who are subjected to a high 
temperature within doors, especially in houses 
which are badly ventilated or over-crowded. In 
these simpler cases, the patient's skin is pallid, 
moist, and clammy; there is profound nervous 
prostration, together with a temporary loss of 
muscular power, and you can scarcely feel the 
patient's pulse at the wrist. When the attack 
comes on out of doors, the patient should be 
removed into the shade; but if it occurs in 
the house, remove her to the coolest place you 
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find. All tigbt, or superfluous clotbing, 
which tend to oppress her, must be removed, 
and a cold water douche is to bo applied 
to the chest and spine, but do not con- 
tinue it too long. You should now try and 
rouse the patient; stimulate the surface of the 
body by shampooing briskly with towels, and 
administer a dose — two tablespoonf uls — of 
castor-oil. To prevent repetition, we would 
B&y that in all cases of supposed sunstroke, you 
must send at once for a doctor. 

The nest more severe form of sunstroke is 
that in which the patient seems to bo " struck 
down " by the effect of direct exposure to the 
Bun. You can distinguish these cases from 
those wo have just described by the suddenness 
with which they occur. The patient drops 
down unconscious ; the skin is cold and moist, 
and the pulse very feeble. Tlie patient may 
sink rapidly from exhaustion, or pass into a 
state of fever and excitement. Place the 
patient in the shade, remove the clothing, and 
apply a cold douche to head and body from a 
distance of three or four feet ; after this, apply 
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mustard poultices to the calves of the legs and 
to the chest (mustard leaves will do equally 
well), and give a good dose of some aperient 
medicine. 

The last, and most serious form of sunstroke, 
that more especially known as " heat 
apoplexy," and it is brought on by a general 
over-heating of the body, which is due, not so 
much to exposure to the direct rays of the sun, 
as to the especially liigh temperature which 
may exist at any particular time. During a 
hot season there are always a few days that are 
particularly noted as being more than usually 
sultry and oppressive. Reference to a hospital 
register would show that on such days the 
patients admitted as suffering from heat 
apoplexy would possibly exceed in number 
the admissions from that cause during the pre- 
ceding months of the year. It is at such times 
that an almost unbearable amount of heat pre- 
vails during the whole of the twenty-four 
hours, and the thermometer will register as 
many degrees of beat at midnight as it did 
during the day-time. There ia no current of 
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air that would permit of artificial means, such 
as wetted screens (Kuskus tatties), being used 
to cool the atmosphere. Your only resource 
on such occasions is to adopt a very spare 
diet, and keep as quiet as possible, avoiding all 
alcoholic stimulants. In heat apoplexy the 
temperature of the body rises rapidly, the skin 
becomes hot and dry, the pulse full and bound- 
ing, and the countenance is livid and congested; 
the patient becomes intensely restless, and ex- 
periences great difficulty in breathing, and she 
may also become convulsed. If recovery takes 
place, the health is generally permanently 
affected. The patient should be placed on a 
bed beneath a punkah, in a cool room with a 
subdued light ; and all noise, excitement, and 
bustle should be avoided. A cold douche 
should be applied, and the head kept as cool 
as possible by means of folds of linen soaked in 
vinegar and water, and continually re-applied. 
If the patient is not placed beneath a punkah, 
you may apply the cold by the irrigation 
method (see p. 364.). Do not neglect the adminis- 
tration o£ some safe and e^cacioits aperient. 
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In no form of sunstroke should alcohol be 
administered, except under medical advice. 
The diet throughout all cases of sunstroke 
must be light and nutritious, consisting chiefly 
of beef-tea, broths, and farinaceous food. Iced 
milk may be given, and the patient allowed to 
suck ice when inclined to do so. 

Affections ok the Head. — You will do well 
to pay great attention to the condition of the 
hair, and as scurf is especially liable to form, a 
good brushing morning and evening is neces- 
sary to prevent its collecting to any extent. 
A simple hair-wash, which is both cooling and 
tends to prevent the accumulation of scurf, 
is one composed of two drachms of biborato of 
soda {i.e. borax), an ounce of rectified spirit, 
half a drachm of camphor, and eight ounces of 
water. If the hair is allowed to grow too long, 
it has a great tendency to split ; to prevent 
this the ends should be cut from time to time. 
You should let the hair loose during a portion 
of the day, as the habit of keeping it always 
done up tightly is very injurious to it. Owing 
to the generally debilitated state into which 
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people sometimes fall when they have resided 
in the tropica for any length of time, the hair 
perishes, and is apt to fall out. Sometimes, 
this shedding of the hair takes place all over 
the head, and results in a simple thinning of 
the hair generally ; while, at other times, it is 
local, and forms circular bald patches. In 
these latter cases, a very good plan ia to paint 
the bald patch with tincture of iodine every 
other day for a week or two. An excellent 
hair lotion ia one composed of two drachms of 
tincture of cantharides, ten drops each of oil 
of rosemary and oil of lavender, and two 
ounces of eau de cologne (Erasmus Wilson). 
While adopting tliese local measures, you will, 
at the same time, have to put yourself under 
a long course of tonic treatment, extending, 
perhaps, over many months. Such circular 
bald patches as those we have described above, 
may exist for a very long time in spite of all 
treatment ; in some cases, however, they get 
well very rapidly, while in others they recur 
from time to time, and we have seen several 
instances in which they have occurred in people 
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wto have been exposed to prolonged mental 
strain or anxiety. In extremely dry climates, 
and, especially during the prevalence of the Hot 
winds, the hair gets into an exceedingly brittle 
state, and small portions are continually break- 
ing off. At such times, a little oil to keep the 
hair in a supple state will bo needed ; for this 
purpose, Rowland's Macassar Oil has obtained 
a reputation it well deserves. Women who 
wear the hair in tight rolls, and neglect to 
undo them when they go to bed, get up in the 
morning with these plaits of hair and the con- 
tiguous parts of the head, wet with perspira- 
tion ; the result is, that prickly heat soon 
covers the head and back of the neck, and 
sore places eventually form, giving rise to 
much pain and trouble, and often necessita- 
ting the hair being cropped short to facilitate 
their treatment. All this can generally be 
avoided by a little care and attention, A 
night-cap should never be worn by women in 
the tropics ; the best way of confining the 
hair at night-time is to wear a fine hair-neb. 
It will occasionally happen, however, that, 
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from sorao uriMVoidable cause, ,i little boil, or 
8ore place, will form at the roots of the hair, 
which becomes etiick together by the discharge. 
The only way of disentangling the hair, and 
removing anything which may have adhered to 
it, is to thoroughly moisten the hair with 
warm water, and then to gently remove any 
substance that may have adhered to it, by 
means of a soft sponge. A woman should 
keep her brushes under lock and key, as 
female native servants can seldom resist the 
temptation to use them on their own ebon 
locks. 

E.\n-ACQE. — This troublesome affection may 
be relieved by plugging the ear with a piece of 
lint, or cotton wool, soaked in sweet oil or 
glycerine, which lias been slightly warmed. 
The old-fashioned remedy of a warm fomenta- 
tion or poultice, applied over the oar, will 
often produce a speedy cure. Every part of 
the ear should be thoroughly washed with 
warm soap and water at least once every day. 
When a foreign body gets into the ear, you 
must bo guided in what you do by the nature 
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of the substance, that is, if jou happen to 
know what it is. If, for instance, an ear-wig, 
or any such creature gets into the ear, you may 
prevent it doing any harm by pouring a little 
warm sweet oil into the ear, when the unplea- 
sant visitor will soon be expelled. Should the 
foreign body be any vegetable substance, 
which would be likely to swell on the appli- 
cation of moisture, you should abstain from 
irritating the ear, and obtain medical advice as 
Boon as possible ; above all, you should not 
yourself attempt, nor permit anyone else, unless 
it be a medical man, to attempt to remove the 
foreign substance, as serious harm is often 
done to the ear by the rough-and-ready 
manipulations of unskilled people. Before 
leaving this subject, we would say a word 
about ear-rings. Take care that the metal by 
which they are attached to the ear is pure, for, 
if it is not so, it will set up irritation at the 
place where the ear is punctured, and a 
troublesome form of ulceration will take place, 
which will take a long time to heal. 

Affections of the Eyes. — In countries where 
13 
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the soil is of a chalky and sandy nature, the 
glare produced by the sun is often well-nigh in- 
tolerable, and causes the eyes to become weak 
and congested. During certain portions of the 
year, when hot or keen winds prevail, the eye- 
lids often become puffy and thickened, and 
produce great irritation by pressing upon the 
delicate parts of the eye, giving rise to smart- 
ing, burning sensatious, and the eyes become 
very weak, and are liable to " water " when sub- 
jected to the least strain. In some cases the 
lini ng membrane of the eye-lids becomes in- 
flamed, producing the condition known as 
ophthalmia. You should bathe the eyes as often 
as possible during the day, and you will find 
that it is a good plan to open the eyes widely 
in the water when you are washing, as by this 
means every part of the eye will be moistened 
by the water ; particles of dust, which may 
have got into it, will be washed out, and any 
smarting which may exist will be greatly 
relieved. If your eyes are naturally inclined 
to be weak, you should bathe them m a weak 
spirit lotion, composed of one part of spirits of 
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wine, or brandy, to thirty or forty of water. 
When any slight attack of inflammation occiira, 
a cooling lotion of Goulard water, or a solution 
of alum (eight or ten grains to the ounoe) will 
be found very beneficial. In all cases, how- 
ever, of long-continued smarting of the eye, 
especially when you hear of other cases occur- 
ring in your neighbourhood, you should consult 
a doctor as soon aa possible. Sometimes, when 
the eye is sUghtly inflamed, the eje-lids stick 
together during the night ; this may easily be 
prevented by smearing the edges of the lids 
with vaseline, or any simple ointment. You 
should always be provided with a little cup- 
shaped glass, known as an " eye-glass," for 
the purpose of applying lotions to the eye. The 
glass is 80 made that when you press it firmly 
against the eye-lids it keeps them open; 
using it, the head should be thrown back, and 
moved from side to side, until every part of 
the eye has been washed by the solution. If 
you do not possess an " eye-glass," dip a fi 
camel's hair brush, or a bit of sponge, in the 
lotion, and drop a little into the inner comer 
18 • 
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of the eye. The eye-lids will close spasmodic- 
ally, but you must have resolution enough to 
open the eye, so as to let the lotion bathe every 
part of it. You will find that a good pair of 
goggles will come in very handy when you are 
obliged to expose yourself more than usual 
to the sun, or for use when travelling. The 
eye-lids are sometimes the seat of little mar- 
ginal boils called " styes." When they occur, 
bathe the eye with warm water, or apply a 
small bread poultice, and take a dose of 
aperient medicine. 

Epistaxis, or bleeding from the nose, is 
often preceded by head-ache, and a general 
sense of drowsiness and languor ; sometimes 
ear-ache is also present. In people of a taH 
habit, an occasional attack of epistaxis does 
DO harm, and both head-ache and ear-ache, 
when they exist, are generally relieved by its 
occurrence. The bleeding may generally be 
checked by the application of cold to the 
back of the head and spine, by means of 
water, or by ice if it can be obtained. It 
may often be relieved by placing the patient 
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on her back, and raising the anns above the 
head. 

SuNBDEN. — A useful application in peeling 
of the skin from sunburn, is a lotion contain- 
ing three ounces of rose-water, and an ounce 
each of skimmed milk, white of egg, and syrup 
of violets. The boras and camphor lotion 
mentioned on p. 189 will also be useful for this 
purpose. A preparation which has some repute 
for dispersing freckles is one composed of two 
ounces of lemon-juice, half a drachm of 
powdered borax, and a drachm or two of 
sugar; the ingredients must be left to stand 
for a few days in a glass bottle, and then 
applied occasionally to the face and hands ; or 
some slightly stimulating lotion — as, for in- 
stance, a drachm of chloride of ammonia, to 
about half a pint of water — may assist in pro- 
moting a healthy action of the skin. Freckles 
more particularly affect women of fair com- 
plexion, and there can be no doubt that 
exposure to the sun tends to exaggerate the 
condition until it becomes an actual disfigure- 
ment ; women, therefore, who are affected with 
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freckles, should take care, when they have to go 
out into the sun, to shield their features as 
much as possible from the effects of its rays. 
When pimples appear on the face, bathe th© 
face frequently with warm soap and water, and 
apply a lotion of one drachm each of borax 
and carbonate of soda to six ounces of water ; 
take a dose of aperient medicine, adopt a 
change of diet, and if you are accustomed to 
take coffee, give it up for a few days, and 
substitute tea or cocoa instead. Sometimes, 
instead of a number of pimples, a single 
painful spot appears on the side of the nose or 
on the forehead ; such spots will disappear 
very quickly if sponged frequently with a 
strong solution of salt and water, or with a 
lotion of two drachms of chloride of ammonia, 
and an ounce of rectified spirit to six ounces of 
water. A little coarse oatmeal, mixed to a 
paste with good eau de cologne, and used on 
the sponge or glove when washing the face, 
is an application which is cleansing, cooling, 
and safe, and may be used freely with im- 
punity. The paste thus made must be kept in 
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a closed jar, or the eau de cologne will eva- 
porate and the paste will dry up. 

The Teeth. — Your teeth should be tho- 
roughly examined by a good dentist before you 
start for the tropics. Great care must be taken 
to keep the teeth thoroughly clean; they should 
be brushed night and morning, and, when pos- 
sible, the mouth should be rinsed out and the 
teeth brushed after every meal. Carbolic tooth- 
powder, Cooper's carnation tooth-paste, or 
Craycroft's areca-nut are all escellent appli- 
cations for the teeth. An attack of tooth-ache 
is brought on iu many instances by some dis- 
turbance of the stomach or digestion ; take a 
couple of Cockle's pills, and you will probably 
be troubled with it no more. If the tooth is 
decayed and hollow, stuff it with some ab- 
sorbent cotton or lint, teased out, which has 
been soaked in laudanum, spirits of camphor or 
brandy. After a severe attack of tooth-ache, 
especially if you feel at the time weak and 
debilitated, you should take some simple tonic. 
Twenty grains of quinine dissolved in as many 
drops of dilute sulphuric or nitric acid and put 
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into a bottle of port, or sherry or ginger wine, 
is an excellent tonic for the purpose. A wine- 
glassful should be taken twice a day. 

The Lips, Mouth, and Tongue. — Fissures or 
cracks of the lips and tongue, or, the little 
irritable sores, which sometimes form in the 
interior of the mouth, are usually due to some 
disordered condition of the stomach, or to some 
disturbed state of the digestive organs generally. 
Fissures of the lips and tongue, are best touched 
with a strong spirit lotion made of equal parts 
of water and spirit.s of wine or brandy ; good 
eau de cologne will do equally well. At first, 
a little smarting will be produced, but, two or 
three applications will generally suffice. When 
the fissures have actually formed, the use of 
the spirit lotion is much to be preferred to that 
of any form of ointment ; notwithstanding, 
when the lips an' only parched and dry, and 
there are no actual fi.'^sures, you will find it a 
good plan to smear ti little vaseline or cold 
cream on them at night-time. When little 
sores form in the interior of the mouth, you 
should rinse out the mouth with a solution of 
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■one drachm of chlorate of potash to the ounce 
of water ; or, jou may touch the sore patches 
with tincture of mjrrh and glycerine, one 
drachm of the former to an ounce of the latter; 
but do not forget, that all these cases require 
some temporary self-denial in the matter of 
■diet, and the administration of a little medicine 
calculated to correct the disordered state of the 
digestion. When gum-boils occur, they raay be 
relieved by the aaine treatment. 

Sore Throat. — An attack of this trouble- 
some affection is sometimes brought on by the 
disregard of the most ordinary precautions. A 
woman who is accustomed to keep her throat 
covered with a high dress and neckerchief all 
day at home, will exchange them at night for a 
necklace and low dress, and, the result is, a 
sore throat. A very severe chill may often be 
contracted after a dance, by sitting in a 
draught " to get cool." You should be pro- 
Tided with a tight wrap or opera cloak to throw 
over the shoulders and protect the neck on 
these occasions. A simple sore throat may 
generally be relieved by a cold compress, mad© 
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by placing a wet handkerchief round the throaty 
and covering it with a broad piece of flannel 
folded double, or with a woollen wrap. In 
Bome cases, however, some simple local appli- 
cation may be required ; salt and water, alum 
dissolved in water with a little tincture of 
myrrh, spirits of wine in the proportion of one 
part of the spirit to four or five of water, or, 
port wine, are all simple and efficient gargles. 
Some people, especially in damp countries,, 
suffer from what is known as rela.xed throat. 
In such cases, much benefit will be derived by 
gargling the throat night and morning with 
cold water, which will bo all the more service- 
able, if a little salt has been added to it. A 
very useful gargle in these cases is one contain- 
ing two drachms of chlorate of potash and an 
ounce of honey to about eight ounces of water. 
One of Cooper's effervescing chlorate of potash 
or eucalyptus lozenges, placed in the mouth 
from time to time, and allowed to dissolve 
slowly, will also have a very beneficial effect. 
When the soreness of the throat has existed for 
any length of time, besides the mere local 
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long course of tonic treatment will 
be required. Sometimes, an acute attack of 
Bore throat comes on, the temperature of the 
body rises rapidly, the tonsils swell, and the 
patient loses her voice suddenly. The patient 
should gargle constantly with warm milk ; a 
piece of spongio piline, dipped in hot water, 
must be placed round the neck, and constantly 
reapplied ; administer a saline aperient, and 
let the diet consist entirely of warm bread and 
milk, beef tea or broth. In these acute cases, 
you will do well to consult a doctor. Other 
local remedies for the throat are applications 
consisting of one drachm of tannin, or two 
drachms of the tincture of the perchloride of 
iron to an ounce of glycerine ; these may be 
painted freely over the tonsils by means of a 
camels' hair brush. A bent brush may easily 
be made from an ordinary camel's hair brushy 
by heating the quill of it over the flame of a 
candle, when you can bend it to any angle you 
like. Before leaving the subject of sore throat, 
we would warn you not to fall into the common 
mistake women bo often make, of putting the- 
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<5art before the horse, and treating the local 
Bymptoms, before they attend to the general 
■condition of the patient. In all cases, the admi- 
nistration of a good aperient is called for, and, in 
some cases of sore throat, especial benefit will 
be derived from the administration, for a few 
days, of small doses (three grains) of grey 
powder. Another point to bear in mind, is, that 
the constant application of strong astringents, 
Buch as tannin, is very bad for the throat, as it 
causes the tonsils to become hardened and 
inausceptible to any of the mildor applications ; 
by the erroneous use of these astringents, a 
condition of the throat is often set up, which 
is very nntractable, and may take months or 
-even years to cure, or, indeed, in some cases, 
may never get quite right. Aa a matter of 
experience, you will find that more good will 
result from constantly changing the garglea 
and other local applications, than in persist* 
ing in the long-continued use of any one 
remedy. When you have occasion to paint 
the throat, seat the patient in a chair, 
facing a good light, then, direct her to open 
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her mouth widely, and look well to the back 
of the throat, and from side to side, carefully 
inspecting the tonsils to see if there is any 
sign of ulceration ; in most cases, probably, all 
you will see will be a general red blush all over 
the back of the throat. Now place some flat 
instrument, such as the handle of a spoon, 
or a paper knife, on the patient's tongue, so as 
to keep it out of the way, and direct her to say 
"ah"; this will have the effect of bringing ta 
view the deeper parts of the throat, when, you 
can, with your disengaged hand, deftly apply 
the solution, by means of a camel's hair brush, 
to every part of the throat. 

Slight Affections op the Stomach. — Many 
people suffer to a great degree from the 
common and distressing affection known as 
flatulence ; you will find that such an attack 
will be relieved by the adoption of a spare 
diet for a few days ; take a cup of beef tea, 
with a piece of dry toast, two or three times 
during the day, but abstain altogether from 
solid food. An emetic will often put an end 
to the attack at once, or, instead of this, by 
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taking a pill of three grains of calomel at night, 
and following it in the morning, with a draught 
containiDg two drachms of the sulphate, and 
half a drachm of the carbonate of magnesia 
with about twenty drops of tincture of ginger 
in an ounce and a half of peppermint water, 
you will, with due attention to diet, usually 
Bucceed in setting matters right. A little sal 
volatile, or five-drop doses of dilute sulphuric 
acid in water, will often give temporary relief. 
Those who suffer from flatulency should be 
careful to guard against the excessive use of 
tea, especially very hot tea, and should partake 
tut sparingly of sugar or starchy foods, such 
as, rice, potatoes and bread. Heart-burn and 
acidity, may generally be relieved by the use of 
five-drop doses of dilute uitric or hydrochloric 
afiids, taken in water, before or after meals. 
A little "neat brandy," the nurses' favourite 
cure, does not remove this affection, though, a 
few drops, fifteen oi* twenty, of tincture of 
ginger in water may afford temporary relief. 
Offensive breath proceeds in most cases from 
a sluggish state of the stomach and liver, and 
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will generally be removed by a brisk aperient. 
ule, people who suffer from this aEEection, 
are over fond of partaking of rich dishes, and 
overload the stomach with more than it can 
possibly digest. In these cases, a regulation of 
the diet will be called for. 

DiARRHfEA. — Some people, have an erroneous 
practice of checking the first appearance of this 
complaint with strong doses of chlorodyne ; 
but, as it is often only a simple effort of nature 
to expel some irritant from the system, it 
would be better to give small doses of castor 
oil, with ten or fifteen drops of laudanum, 
and to change the diet for a few days. Dysen- 
tery may be distinguished from diarrhcea, by the 
straining which is always present, and by the 
passage of blood. Let the patient rest quietly 
in the recumbent posture, apply warm fomen- 
tations to the abdomen, give an emetic dose, 
fifteen to twenty grains of ipecacuanha, which 
must be followed in about four hours by 
another dose ; give ten grains of Dover's powder 
at night, and adopt a milk diet. Cholera may 
be suspected whenever there is a sudden sharp 
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attack of diarrhoea followed by an almost con- 
tinuous flow of fluid, cramps in tte stomach, 
and a state of extreme collapse. Give a dc 
two tablespoonfuls, of castor oil, with fifteen to 
twenty drops of laudanum. Keep the patient 
on her back, and apply hot fomentations or 
mustard poultices to the abdomen. You may 
allow her to Buck ice, or iced water, or brandy 
or champagne, and try and keep up her courage 
as much as possible. We cannot too strongly 
urge upon you that, in all cases of prolonged 
diarrhoea, or, in supposed dysentery or cholera, 
you must send for medical aid withotit delay, 
for, in some of these cases, everything depends 
on the treatment which may be adopted during 
the first few days, or even hours, of the disease. 
CoNSTii'ATiON. — In sorae people this condition 
appears to be constitutional, but in by far 
the greater number of cases it is brought on 
by a thoughtless neglect of some of the simple 
rules of health ; in its slighter degrees it inter- 
feres so little with the perforraauce of the 
ordinary bodily functions, that, the gradually 
increasing hold which it is obtaining upon the 
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system, often passes unnoticed, and the suf- 
ferer attributes the unpleasant maladies which 
follow in its train to entirely different causes. 
At first, as we have just stated, this condition 
only affects the health slightly, but, in pro- 
portion as it is protracted it becomes more 
serious. A disordered appetite, a dry, coated 
or clammy tongue, thirst or a disagreeable 
taste in the mouth, dulness, giddiness or head- 
ache, irritability of the temper and gloomy 
desponding thoughts, may all be enumerated 
among its immediate results. Its remote effects 
are very far-reaching indeed, affections of the 
skin, dyspepsia, colic, hysteria and haemorrhoids, 
may all be traced to this pernicious and in- 
veterate habit of the system. An indolent or 
sedentary life, tight lacing, careless and irre- 
g\Uar habits, and errors in diet are among the 
common causes of this complaint. The pressure 
of the womb in pregnancy, often produces 
constipation, especially in those who are pre- 
_ disposed to it, and the false bearing-down pains, 
■ which many women suffer from previous to 
H eonfinement, are in most cases due to this 
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condition, and they will generally disappear 
after a dose of castor-oil. It is a mistake to 
suppose that this affection can be permanently 
relieved by the constant use of aperient medi- 
cines, for, indeed, in many cases, it is set up in 
the first instance by the abuse of these reme- 
dies ; your chief safeguard against it, is the 
acquirement of a regular habit ; and the use of 
any of the many gentle laxatives you have at 
your disposal. The consumption, in moderation, 
of good wholesome fruit is beneficial. Oatmeal 
porridge or brown bread, prunes, or French 
plums soaked in water for a few hours and 
stewed with a little sugar, or one or two dried 
figs steeped in sweet oil over night, and taken 
the first thing in the morning, are all excellent 
laxatives. Most people take too little fluid, 
an occasional glass of pure filtered water 
will produce a very good effect. Among tho 
milder aperients may be mentioned, granulated 
sulphate of magnesia, Lamplough's pyretic 
saline, a preparation of equal parts of confection 
of sulphur and confection of senna, a grain of 
ipecacuanha taken fasting every day, castor-oil. 
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and Cooper's effervescing aperient lozenges ; 
you should bear in mind, however, that such 
aperient medicines, are only to be taken occa- 
sionally, and be careful not to commit the 
common error of taking doses of aperient 
medicine every morning under the assumption 
that yoo are thereby " cooling the blood." 

General Debility. — In temperate climates, 
even, this condition affects women very gene- 
rally, but in tropical countries few and for- 
tunate ai-e those who escape from it altogether, 
though some suffer in a much less degree than 
others. The few who do escape are generally 
women of sound sense, and vigorous habits of 
mind and body. We have already (pp. 178-180) 
amply pointed out the many ways in which an 
indolent state of the system may be engen- 

Idered ; but besides these, as we may term 
them, preventible causes, there are many others, 
apparently beyond our control, which tend to 
weaken the system generally, and serve to 
set up that peculiar condition which is usually 
known as general debility. 
In by far the greater number of cases there 
14 • 
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is no actual disease, the patient, as a rule, 
being unable to point to any particularly pro- 
minent symptoiD, but complaining rather of a 
jfcneral loss of power, or, as she expresses it, 
"want of tone." She takes but little interest 
in passing events, and even the slightest 
amount of exertion is followed by a degree of 
prostration, quite out of keeping with the 
effort which has been made. There is a great 
tendency for her to take the gloomiest possible 
view of her surroundings; she passes her time 
in a listless, dreamy state, and feels altogether 
unequal to the pleasures or duties of life. 
Sometimes, without any fault of her own, a 
woman is entirely prostrated by the effects of 
a tropical climate. In these cases, in addition 
to the general symptoms we have mentioned 
above, there are, probably, many signs of 
enfeeblement, such as entire loss of appetite, 
feebleness of the heart's action, profound 
muscular weakness, and an intense degree of 
lassitude, out of wliich she cannot be roused 
by even the most startling events. Under such 
circumstances, though some temporary relief 
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may be afforded by the administration of tonic 
medicines, and light but nourishing and easily 
digestible food, there is but little probability of 
any permanent improvement taking place, until 
the patient has had the benefit of a more or 
leas prolonged residence in a cooler climate. 
Very different is the debility which is due to 
preventible causes. In such cases the more 
Berious signs of disease are usually absent, and, 
though the symptoms of which the patient 
complains may be very marked, there i« no 
doubt that in many cases they are more apparent 
than real, for, should her attention be arrested 
by some unforeseen event, such as the sudden 
illness or death of some one dear to her, she 
is genei'ally equal to all the emergencies which 
may arise, and is often the very person who 
most excels in noble self-restraint, and self- 
forgetfnlnesa. Her constitution has been 
shaken to its very foundations by the unto- 
ward event, and she has been awakened, some- 
what rudely it is true, from a state of lethargy, 
into which, in all probability, she will never 
again return. Such instances as these, prove 
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beyond all doubt, that, in the caBea of debility 
we are now describing, no form of treatment 
will be of any permanent use, unless it is 
Becondcd by a determined effort of will on the 
part of the patient herself. The diet in suoh 
cases should alyvays be plain and wholesome, 
light and nutritious, and it is a good plan, aA 
first, to take a little food frequently, tbougli 
at stated times, rather than to try and partake 
of much at a time. A great deal of tact will 
be required in dealing with these cases, 
anything like fuss in the preparation of hi 
food, will only cause a woman who is sufferingrj 
from this condition, to become more confirmed 
in the belief that she is really ill, while, shoult 
you neglect her, or treat her whims and fanci) 
with undue brusqueness, a fit of obstinacy, 
will, probably, be the result; in either caao, 
you will cause the continuance of the conditioi 
you are seeking to cure. A generally cheei 
ful manner, and a kindly interest in the patient' 
troubles, will often enable you to obtain 
influence over her, and will accomplish far moi 
than an austere demeanour, or officious f ussinesa. 
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Indeed, the sight of a woman of sound 
sense going cheerfully about her household 
duties, and making light of the petty dis- 
comforts of tropical life, is itself an invigorat- 
ing tonic, the remedial influence of which, but 
few can long withstand, and, if thus judiciously 
treated, the patient will ere long tire of her 
aimless, listless life, and, beginning to take an 
interest in passing events, will soon vie with 
her more active companion, in attending to the 
duties and pleasures of the household. The 
celebrated Mrs. Partington made the remark 
that, " that poor old gentleman. General Debi- 
lity, must be a dreadful sufferer, as they were 
always inventing new medicines for his relief." 
You should avoid, however, the use of these 
remedies, for, as we have already shown, regu- 
lar habits, careful dietary, and a simple tonic 
{p. 225) is generally all that is necessary, while 
medicines, and medical men, can play but a very 
unimportant part in the treatment of those 
cases which are due to preventible causes. 

Biliousness. — Everyone is subject to tem- 
porary attacks of this complaint, and, they may 
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generally be relieved, by the administration, at 
night, of a dose (3 to 5 grains) of calomel pill, 
followed in the morning by a saline aperient. 
Some people, however, suffer more or leas- 
continually from this unpleasant malady, and 
the knowledge, that even the slightest thing- 
may precipitate a bilious attack, often renders 
them very irritable, and unfits them for society, 
to a greater or less degree An attack is 
generally preceded by a sensation of chilliness, 
the feet especially feeling cold. There are 
painful sensations between the shoulders, and 
unpleasant twinges under the right shoulder- 
blade, together with pain in the muscles at 
the back of the neck, a general feeling of dis- 
comfort and distension, and nausea after eating. 
Women who suffer in this way should be very 
oareful as to their diet, they should partake 
sparingly of meat ; fat, also, should be avoided 
ap much as possible. It is necessary to take s 
small quantity of fat, and that of well-cooked 
meat does but little harm ; but, no one wha 
Buffers from biliousuess, should take fat in the 
half-cooked state in which it exists in many 
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sauces and soups. Cream, or milk in aoj con- 
siderable qutiiitity, iilso any form of alcohoU 
all tend to bring on attack, and must tberefore 
be avoided. Light puddings of rice, tapioca,, 
sago, or Indian corn, and also bread may be 
freely taken. Vegetables, and plenty of good 
wholesome fruit may be taken with advantage, 
and a tablespoonful of lemon-juice, or lime- 
juice, taken daily in water, will often be found 
very beneficial. Plenty of fluid should be 
taken during the day, and for this purpose 
soda or appollinaris water, with a dash of 
hme-juice, is very useful. Small doses (three 
grains) of gray powder, taken once or twice a 
week, will often ward off an attack, and an 
occasional dose of Lamplough's pyretic saline,, 
or citrate of magnesia, will be of great service. 
Careful attention to these remarks will enable 
you to lessen the frequency and severity of the 
bilious attacks. 

Sick Headache. — Before proceeding 
describe the various causes to which this 
wearisome ache may be due, we would remark 
upon the needless amount of suffering many 
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■women endure, in consequence of a certain 
childish dread they have of taking a dose of 
medicine. We have often watched with 
mingled feelings of astonishment and pity, an 
unfortunate woman, who, suffering agony from 
toothache or headache, will, in search of relief, 
resort to all sorts of external applications, in 
the shape of chamomile flowers, hot salt in 
flannel bags, mustard, bandages dipped in 
vinegar and water, eau-de-cologne, smelling 
salte, &c. &c., and, indeed, will often half 
scarify the skin of her face, before she can 
make up her mind to swallow the two needful 
little pills, that, in her inner consciousness, 
she knows are the only things that will put 
her all right again. It seems absurd that a 
woman should voluntarily endure, sometimes 
weeks of pain, when she knows that the real 
remedy lies in her own hands; but from the 
frequent " snubs " we have received, when, 
mercifully intent upon relieving some suffer- 
ing friend or relation, we have — non-prof ession- 
ally be it understood — had the temerity to 
suggest a couple of pills, the conclusion has 
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been forced upon us that, under such circum' 
stances, any advice offered, in which allusion 
may be made to the far-famed Cockle, is pretty 
sure to be resented as a " liberty," and we 
have registered a vow that should we meet with 
another case of swollen face, arising from dis- 
ordered stomach, we will think twice before we 
are so indiscreet as to contradict the fair 
sufferer, when she asserts that " it all comes 
from nerves," and that nothing will do her 
good, but sympathy and sal volatile. While, 
however, there are many who allow themselves 
thus to " drift," as it were, into an attack of 
sick headache, there are undoubtedly many un- 
fortunate people who suffer, in spite of all 
precautions, from periodical attacks of this 
unpleasant complaint. 

No age appears to be exempted, young, old, 
and middle-aged people alike suffering from 
them, though, there is a decided tendency for 
the attacks to become less frequent and severe 
as age advances, and sometimes even they pass 
off altogether. Half the battle against sick 
headache would be over, if people generally, and 
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women especially, could be brought to under- 
stand tliat these cases of sick headache ovre 
their origin, not to any disease of the nervous 
system, but, to a general derangement of the 
digestive organ?; and, if these organs could only 
begot into working order, and be kept working 
properly, sick headache would be a much less 
common malady than it is now. Those wha 
suffer frequently from this distressing com- 
plaint, can generally tell some days before, when 
an attack is coming on. The stomach feels dis- 
tended, there is an unpleasant taste in the 
mouth, associated with dryness of the tongue, 
constipation, lassitude, disinclination to take 
active exercise, and a great tendency to sleep; 
more or less discomfort is generally felt after 
taking food, though there may be no actual loss 
of appetite. If the patient, when she experi- 
ences these sensations, will only take a small 
dose (three or four grains) of gray powder over- 



night, and follow it up with a dose of some 
saline aperient in the morning, she may, it is 
true, feel somewhat " out of sorts " for a few 
days, but the attack of sick headsiche will be 
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avoided. When an attack actually cornea on, 
the headache is, in most cases, confined to one 
aide of the head, the pain being of a boring, 
penetrating character, as though some instru- 
ment were being forced into the head; it is 
sometimes situated over one or other eyebrow, 
when it ia known by the name of brow ague, 
and it may last for twenty-four hours or more, 
often shifting from one place to another; and, 
sometimes, it is so localised, that the spot where ' 
it is felt might be covered by a penny piece. 
After a time the pain gradually subsides, and 
the patient is restored to health. As the attack 
comes on, the patient has a great tendency to 
yawn, and continues to yawn at frequent ■ 
intervals, until vomiting takes place, the sick- { 
ness often being as bad as a severe form of 
sea-sickness ; and the depression and exhaustion 
which accompanies it, is frequently the most 
distressing feature of the whole attack. If 
the attack is a slight one, besides adopting the ] 
means we have suggested above, you should try ' 
and distract the patient's attention, so as to 
cause her to think about herself as little as 
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oduce her to occupy herself with any 
light domestic work, and persuade her, aa far aa 
possible, to preveat others from seeing that she 
is ill, as too many "kind enquiries" only serve 
to concentrate the patient's attention upon her 
complaint, and make her feel worse. We 
would remark in passing, that it is astonishing, 
what a lack of " tact " is often shown by many 
very well-intentioned people in dealing with 
these cases. There are many injudicious, 
though kind-hearted women, who, as soon as 
they hear that a friend is suffering from a 
sick headache, will at once start off to " sit 
with her," but the patient does not want this, 
she desires bo be quiet. Sometimes, she is quite 
surrounded by those who have come to " ait 
with her," and this in itself is bad enough, but, 
when, as is too often the case, the conversation 
turns upon sick headache, matters become much 
worse, and she is compelled to listen patiently, 
while she is told of one *' dear lady friend," 
who " suffered terribly " from sick headache 

Lfrom her cradle to her grave, and who only 
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Aaother friend claims miraculous powers for 
neuralgic crystal, as applied to a sick headache, 
while a third will declare, as we once heard a 
lady say, that the only real preventive against 
sick headache, is to rise very slowly in th& 
morning, and to draw up the blind inch by 
inch, so as to allow the light to steal gradually 
into the bedroom. These ill-timed visits, and 
such conversations, are worse than useless, 
they are positively harmful, and, by irritating 
and annoying the patient, they only serve to- 
aggravate her condition. In seoere attacks, 
however, of sick headache, rest is an absolute 
necessity ; and the digestive organs Tnust be 
allowed to participate in the general rest. 
Great relief vnW be afforded by the application 
of a plaster, composed of equal parts of 
mustard and linseed, to the back of the neck 
or to the pit of the stomach. An attack of 
sick headache is often brought on by an ex- 
posure to a chill, and warmth will be found to 
act very beneficially. A warm bath nearly 
always affords relief, though placing the feet in 
hot water, or applying a vulcanised india-rubber 
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tottk', filled with hot water, to the abdomen, 
will often be sufficient. As regards diet, you 
should bear in mind, that anyone suffering 
from sick headache doas not require food, the, 
patient may be given a cup of beef tea, whiohi 
she may eip from time to time, but, beyond 
that, no food of any kind should be taken for 
at least twenty-four hours. Take no alcohoi, 
but, there is no objection— and, indeed, many 
people find fj;reat relief from doing so — to your 
taking three or four cups of good sound tea, 
throughout the day. Tf you prefer to do so, 
you may take coffee instead. The nausea 
which is often present, will be greatly relieved 
by taking lemon juice and water. During the 
intervals between the attacks, you should liva 
on plain wholesome diet, but provided you pay 
attention to these two points, you need not 
harass yourself by entering into minute details 
as to the quantity and nature of the food you 
take; such anxious consideration is of very 
little use, and only tends to the production 
of fanciful and fastidious habits, and might 
result in an entire distaste for ordinary food, 
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wbicb would be a very serious matter. Live 
plainly, then, but well, during the intervals 
between the attacks, and when an attack 
comes on, abstain entirely from solid food 
for a short time. If much weakness remains 
after an attack of sick headache has passed 
off, you will derive benefit from the use of 
a simple tonic composed of twenty grains of 
sulphate of quinine, dissolved in as many 
drops of dilute sulphuric acid, and added to 
a bottle of orange or ginger wine. A wine- 
glassful should be taken twice, or three 
times, a day. Those who cannot take quinine, 
may use instead, a tonic composed of two 
drachms of the tincture of the perchloride of 
iron, half an ounce of spirits of chloroform, 
and six ounces of infusion of calumba. 
Two tablespoonfuls should be taken twice a 
day for a short time. 

Giddiness, though in some instances a sjmp- 
tom of serious diseases, is, in by far the greater 
number of cases, due to some temporary de- 
rangement of the stomach or liver. Take a 
dose of aperient medicine, correct any error 
16 
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in diet of which you may have been guilty, 
and it wiU in all probability pass off. Some- 
times, particularly in people of nervous tem- 
perament, giddiness is simply the result of 
fancy : a woman may have really suffered from 
it once or twice, and then, she may get into a 
nervous excitable state, and always be imagin- 
ing that a fit of giddiness is coming on. 
Giddiness, however, may be due to weakness, 
and when this is the case a tonic will be 
required. The simple quinine tonic, mentioned 
above (p. 225) with the substitution of port 
wine, for ginger or orange wine (a wine-glassful 
to be taken two or three times a day) will 
be found very suitable. Many women, suffer 
from swimming in the head, sinking sensations 
at the stomach, and fits of faintness. Swim- 
ming in the head is, in most cases, due to 
excessive mental or bodily exertion, and will 
generally be relieved by a glass of wine or a dose 
of sal volatUe. When the relief thus afforded 
is not permanent, you will find that a little 
attention to diet, a dose or two (3 to 5 grains) 
of gray powder, and a good tonic, will soon 
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*' set you up again." That peculiarly iudefin- 
able sensation women often ezpei:ience, and 
which they usually describe as a " sinking 
sensatioQ " at the stomach, as also the feeling 
of faintness, is generally the result of weakness, 
and some alight " upset " of the system, due, 
probably, to some trivial disturbance of the 
digestive organs. Careful attention to the 
general rules we have already so amply laid 
down, and the exercise of a certain amount of 
"self-control," is the best thing in these cases; 
but, you must particularly guard against the 
idea, that "sips" of sherry, or even worse, 
brandy, will prove of any avail. If you 
feel as if you are going to faint, you may 
generally prevent yourself from doing so, by 
sitting down, and then, bending forward so as 
to get your head as nearly as possible between 
your knees. When a person really does faint 
away, all tight clothing, especially that about 
the neck, must be loosened, and the patient 
should be placed, if possible, where a current 
of cool aircau reach her ; avoid crowding; and 
sprinkle cold water, with the hngers, over the 
15 • 
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face. Smelling salts may be applied to 
nose, only they should be held at a littlel 
distance from the nostril, so as to permit air 
to be inhaled as well. In these cases, it will 
probably be necessary to administer a littl© 
wine, or brandy, to bring the patient round ;:J 
only bear in mind, that when you want, as yoa m 
do in this case, to get the effects of alcoholB 
rapidly produced, you must give it diluted^l 
}ieat brandy is very little use for this purposo^^ 
A teaspoonful of sal volatile in a wine-glasB-fl 
of water, will often prove effectual. In womenB 
who are suckling their children, the feeling otu 
faintness is by no means uncommon; when tli»fl 
faintness comes on, the mother should at once-J 
lie down, and take a biscuit with an egg beateoil 
up in a glass of wine, or cup of tea ; or &■ 
glass of stout or ale should she prefer iUm 
When, however, the attacks of faintness oral 
of frequent occurrence, it is a sign that tho^ 
mother is not sufEcicntly strong to suckle her;! 
child entirely, and it must be partially fed oaM 
artificial food, or, if necessary, weaned alto-l 
gether. Palpitations are often due to somsa 
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slight functional derangement, and, in many 
instances, are caused by an attack of indiges- 
tion, or an over-distended state of the stomach, 
due to Satuleoce or other causes. Placing the 
feet and legs up to the knees, in hot water, 
affords relief when the palpitations are distress- 
ing, and attendance to the general health is 
necessary. Sometimes, palpitations are a 
symptom of some serious disease, and when the 
patient is troubled with them very often, she 
should not hesitate to consult a medical man. 

Nkcbalgia. — There ia but little consolation 
in stating that this painful affection is as 
general as it is distressing; almost every drug 
has been brought into use for its relief, and yet 
only temporary good has been effected. There 
can be but httle doubt that neuralgia, is not 
only a local affection of any particular nerve, 
or set of nerves, but it is a general state, or 
condition of the system, and in this, we see 
an explanation of the fact, that so many drugs 
have been called into use, without producing 
any special advantage, for, though they may 
relieve the local pain, they do not act upon 
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the neuralgic state. In neuralgia, there would 
appear to be an altered conclition of the 
blood, which reacts upon the nervous system. _ 
The proofa of this being the real explanatioi 
of neuralgia, are so numerous, that, were in 
not for the local manifestations of pain being 
so great, the truth of this statement would 
have been recognised long ago. Quinine do 
not act locally, and yet it is the only drug 
that appears to exercise any lasting influena 
over the neuralgic state. In some instanci 
even quinine appears to be inert, but that id 
because it is given alone; if it is given with 
some mild aperient, such as sulphate of mag^ 
nesia (epsom salts), its beneficial effects 
at once become apparent. Doe.s not this favoa* 
the idea that neuralgia is a general state? 
Then again, neuralgia is distinctly hereditaryJ 
sometimes all the members of a fnmily will 1 
affected by it, while at other times it app 
to skip one and affect another. Even the 
most trivial change in the patient's surround- 
ings, will of ten be sufiBcient to relieve an attack 
of neuralgia. We know of several instanci 
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in which, even, the simple fact of moving from 
one street to another elope at hand, or from 
one side of the road to another, has cut short 
an attack of neuralgia. Is it probable that a 
mere looal affection would be benefited by a 
change so sHght as this? Our experience of 
many cases of this affection, have forced upon 
us the conclusion, that just as there ia the 
malarial state, and the rheumatic state, so, 
there is the neuralgic state of the system ; and 
the more we treat neuralgia as a general state, 
rather than a local condition, the greater will 
be the relief we shall afford. We have, at the 
risk of wearying you, been induced to make 
these remarks, as women, as a rule, hanker so 
much after local applications, when general 
internal remedies are the only ones, the use 
of which, offer a fair prospect of anything 
approaching permanent relief. Quinine is the 
safest and most efficient drug you can use in 
neuralgia, and you will experience most benefit 
by taking small doses in tbe form of a tonic 
for some time. The following mixture shoidd 
be prepared, twenty grains of sulphate of 
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quinine, two drachms of aromatic sulphuric acid, 
one ounce of sulphate of magnesia (epsom salta] 
half an ounce of syrup of lemon, and eight ouni 
of water. Two tablespoonfuls should be taken 
three times a day. When the pain comes on 
regularly at the same time of day, and lasts the 
same time, it would be well to take a large dose 
{five to ten grains) of quinine, a little before the 
time the attack is expected, and then resume the 
use of the tonic we have have just mentioned. 
Many people complain that they cannot take 
quinine, and, they would even prefer the neu- 
ralgic pain, to the sense of discomfort the 
quinine produces, but, while this is true in many 
cases, we have seen many women who have 
said that they " dare not touch quinine," take 
large quantities of it, without experiencing any 
unpleasant sensations, when it has been given 
them in the form of a pill. Those who cannot 
take quinine, should try the chloride of ammo- 
nium (sal ammoniac), in twenty or thirty grain 
doses in water, or the iron tonio we mentioned 
(p. 225); and if this does not procure them any 
relief, they must consult a medical man, who 
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will be able to prescribe for their use, other 
remedies, such as arsenic, chloral, bromide of 
potassium, gelaoraiura, &c., none of which 
should be taken by any unskilled person, 
except under the advice of a medical man. 

While on this subject we would say a few 
words on the use of chloral. We have been 
so unfortunate as to see many women who 
have been addicted to the terribly pernicious 
habit of taking, continually, small doses of 
chloral, Accept, then, the advice we give you, 
in all earnestness, and, whatever pain, or dis- 
tress, you may be suffering, never take chloral, 
unless at the bidding of a medical man. The 
habitual chloral-taker, is as readily recognised, 
as the individual who tipples iu secret. 

The prolonged use of chloral, produces pro- 
found melancholia, and an enfeeblement of 
the will, the heart's action becomes weakened, 
and the circulation impaired, red patches 
appear on the skin, especially on the face, and 
about the nose, and this, which is known as 
the chloral rash, can be recognised at a glance 
by an experienced eye. The patient suSers 
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from languor and muscular weakness, OOID' 
plains of shortness of breath, and, in due time, 
gets into such a state, that she cannot sleep 
without the drug. Turning from this un- 
pleasant subject we will now speak of the 
local applications for the relief of neuralgia. 
The application of cold, is often very grateful, 
bathing the face and head with ice-cold water, 
or, the use of a cold compress, frequently- 
affording marked temporary relief, and, bear 
in mind, what we have said, that no local 
remedy can be expected to afford more than a 
passing relief from the wearisome pain of 
neuralgia. When cold is of no avail, bathing 
the part with very hot water, will often bo 
beneficial, and the alternate use of hot and 
cold water, will often succeed, when the ap- 
plication of one or other of them only, has 
proved useless. We can speak very highly of" 
the neuralgic crystal, as a local application 
in neuralgia. We Iiave seen several instances, 
of its excellent effects, and it appears to us^ 
to be pleasant, safe, and effectual. Mr. Henry 
Buck, of Newport, Essex, has an excellenl 
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plan of utilising capsicums. He soaks a 
handful of crushed capsicums in a pint of hot, 
or cold water, for thirty-six hours, and then 
applies a piece of lint soaked in this liquid, to 
the affected part, and covers it with a bit of 
gutta-percha. We have tried this ourselves, 
with very good results, the application never 
produces a blister. This reminds us, that, in 
neuralgia of the face, the production of a 
blister behind the ear, is often moat beneficial. 
Ordinary blistering paper will generally do for 
the purpose. Oil of peppermint, painted over 
the face, is said to afford relief, but we have 
had no personal experience of this remedy. We 
might go on enumerating local remedies that 
have afforded more or less permanent relief, 
only it would serve no useful purpose to 
do 80. In concluding this subject, we would 
beg you to bear in mind, that better than 
all medicine, is a thorough change. A change 
from inland to sea, or vice versa, from mountain 
to valley, or valley to mountain, being, as far 
as our experience goes, equally beneficial. 
Neevodsness. — This condition is one which 
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it is very difficult to define, though, it is one 
from which maoy people suffer to an acute 
degree. It is not always easy to say what 
brings it on. Sometimes it is undoubtedly due 
to over-work, or great mental strain, while, 
again, it occurs in others, in whom there could 
not be the least suspicion of the existence of 
either of these conditions. The patient feels 
an ill-defined dread, as though something were 
going to happen; she will often hear strange 
sounds, or fancy that she sees unusual sights £ 
she will start up at night, and insist upon 
lighting a candle, and then blowing it 
again, she rests quietly for some hours, onljl 
to again awake suddenly, and pass through 
the same performance. IShe seems to " loa 
count " of passing events, and, in due ; 
becomes quite incapacitated for mental work c 
any kind, and is startled to an alarming dt 
at the raost trivial and unexpected occurrence. 

This condition may be brought on, as ' 
have said, by too much, or, too little work, 
it may be the result of weakness, or of de- 
rangement of the digestive organs, and 
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many instances, if the patient's case is carefully 
inquired into, it will be found that from some 
cause or another, it may be of necessity, or 
voluntarily, she has been in the habit of going 
without sufficient sleep. It is surprising how 
people vary with regard to the amount of sleep 
they require ; some people can sleep anywhere, 
they will quietly doze off while driving in a 
carriage, or in a railway carriage ; others, again, 
seem only to possess the faculty of sleeping 
during the usual hours at night-time. Many 
people can do with six or seven hours sleep, 
but those who cannot sleep at odd times 
during the day, and especially nervous people, 
require fully eight or nine hours sleep. The 
best treatment then, in these cases of nervous- 
ness, is a thorough change in the mode of life, 
regfular meals, and regular hours, both in 
retiring to rest, and in getting up, care as 
regards diet and the general health, and whole- 
some occupation for mind and body. 

The Skin. — Every woman is desirous of 
possessing a soft clear-complexioncd skin ; 
but, in your endeavour to attain this very 
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desirable object, you should recollect, that tlie 
skin will only look delicate and healthy, when 
it is kept in proper order, and its functions are 
regularly performed. Discarding, therefore, 
the many fashionable cosmetics you will often 
be tempted to use, as giving only an artifici 
and purely temporary beauty to the skin, 
tending, more often, by blocking up the pon 
of the skin, to the production of serious haroa,! 
you will find, that, by a little well-timed canyl 
and judicious management, you will be abloa 
to keep the skin in a thoroughly healthy^ J 
and therefore in an attractive state, withonfcl 
having recourse to the many little arts andJ 
contrivances, by which your shallow-minded 1 
neighbour may seek to obtain a reputation I 
for cutaneous beauty. Apart, however, £ron 
any question of beauty or comeliuess, it 
your duty to adopt all the means in you 
power to keep the skin iu a healthy state, for^l 
an inactive unhealthy skin is incompatible, \ 
either, with personal beauty, or, sound health. I 
The skin is one of the most important organsl 
of the human body. It acta aa a physio 
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protection to the deeper and more delicate 
structures, and, as its most superficial part is 
composed of cells, which are impervious, and 
non-absorbent, it protects the organism from 
the entrance of many poisonous and noxious 
materials, which we should, otherwise, be in 
constant danger of absorbing. In it, are 
spread out delicate nerve terminals, and it is 
the seat of the special sense of touch. It is an 
organ of escretion as well as secretion, being 
beset with vast numbers of little glands, which 
open in thousands on its surface. The blood 
supply of the skin is exceedingly plentiful, and 
it is one of the most important organs con- 
cerned in the regulation of the temperature 
of the body. Under the influence of warmth, 
the little vessels of the skin dilate, and the 
blood flows freely through it, and its tempera- 
ture is reduced ; at the same time, a greater 
or less amount of moisture is given off from 
the surface. When cold strikes the body, the 
vessels contract, and less blood flows through 
the akin, so that the temperature of the body 
is not lowered. The special advantage of the 
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skin, as a regulator, is that it is a aelf-regalatc 
less blood flowing throiigh it when we requin 
to be kept warm, and more, when it is neceSj 
sary that the temperature of the blood shouU 
be reduced. All this goes on, in many ca: 
without even our knowledge, and at all timfli 
without the exercise of our will. Undo! 
normal conditions, a certain amount of moiatiiro™ 
is always being poured forth on the surface of 
the skin ; this is known by the term insensible^ 
perspiration, because it goes on unobservw 
and its existence is little dreamt of by tb 
ordinary individual ; its cessation, howeve] 
though it be but temporary, is a source 
great discomfort, and results in the unpleas 
condition known as a dry skin, which exists ' 
a greater or less degree, in all febrile state) 
If the skin is to be kept in a vigorous state 
thorough and scrupulous cleanliness is 
essential. The surface of the skin must 
carefully washed, or sponged over, daily, and 
though we would not recommend the constand 
use of a warm bath, as being likely to proTi 
too relaxing, nevertheless, a hot bath shouJ 
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be taken two or three times a week, as warm 
water, by opening the pores of the skin, is 
much more effectual than cold water, in 
cleansing it thoroughly. After a bath, whether 
warm or cold, you should bo particularly 
careful to dry the skin thoroughly, with a soft 
Turkish towel. Terebine soap is invaluable as 
an application for the skin, and it is particu- 
larly useful in allaying the irritation produced 
by the bites and stings of mosquitos, sand-flies, 
and other tropical insects. Its use is often 
attended with great benefit in eczema and 
other cutaneous eruptions. Glycerine 7f>hite 
curd soap is a very pleasant one to use and 
produces an excellent lather. We can particu- 
larly recommend the dark glycerine soap, 
prepared by W. A. Wilson & Co., of 80, 
Lamb's Conduit Street, London. This is a 
thoroughly reliable soap, and has both a 
softening and soothing effect upon the skin. 
An excellent preparation, which may be applied 
at night, or after washing, and especially after 
washing with hard water, is Cooper's Cucumber 
Balm, it will be found exceedingly cooling and 
16 
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refi'esliing for ladies and children after bathing, 
and it also relieves the annoyance caused by 
the bites of insects. 

XETTLE-RAsn may generally be known by 
its coming out in wheals, like those produced 
by the sting uf nettles, the wheals generally 
being in the centre of a red, congested patch. 
The rash may appear very suddenly, and, 
disappearing as suddenly as it came, may 
again unexpectedly make its appearance, after 
a longer or shorter period of time. The 
attack is often brought on by some error 
in diet, such as eating shell-fish, tainted 
potted meats, or other unwholesome irrita- 
ting food. There is a feeling of feverisbness, 
the skin feels hot, and is extremely irritable, 
and, tinally, the eruption appears. In some 
cases there is great nausea or even severe 
Bickness. This form of nettle-rash, though 
very distressing while it lasts, only requires 
for its treatment, an emetic of ipecacuanha, 
or of mustard and water, as described in 
speaking of simple remedies (p. 369), or a 
dose of some brisk aperient, with a temporary 
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abstention from food, is often tjuite sufficient. 
Simple as it is, this complaint often causes 
great alarm to those who have not seen it 
before. When an attack comes on, lose no 
time in giving the remedies we have suggested, 
and, you can comfort the patient by telling 
her that she will probably be well again in 
tafew hours. There is, however, another kind 
of nettle-rash, which is not attended with any 
feverish symptoms ; but there is a frequent 
recurrence of redness and wheals, with great 
irritability and heat of the skin. Alkaline 
baths (p. 244), or an application composed of 
half a drachm of carbonate of soda, an ounce 
of coniiim juice, and six ounces of water 
{Fox), will allay the irritation. These cases, 
however, require skilled advice, and a lonjj 
•course of treatment, which can only be carried 
out under the direction of a medical man. 

Peickly Heat is a very common affection 
of the skin in tropical countries. It produces 
intense smarting and irritation of the skin, 
and more especially affects those parts where 
the clothes come in close contact with the 
16 • 
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body, namely, the waist, neck, shoulder-blades, 
and arm-pits. It is a red, pimply rash, which, 
though it 13 for the most part localised in the 
way we have described, besets, more or less, 
the whole surface of the body, and some- 
times, even, extends to the face. The difidi 
must be very light, and all stimulants are tfl 
be avoided. Take some aperient medicine, 
and see that all the organs of the body are 
acting properly. Great relief will be experi- 
enced from the use of alkaline baths, made 
by adding from four to ten ounces of bicar- 
bonate of soda, or three or four ounces of 
borax, to twenty or thirty gallons of water, 
of a temperature of 95°. You should not use 
violet powder, but a little fuller's earth, 
dusted over the part, or, a thin paste of 
whiting, gives great relief. Cooper's cucuml 
balm may be used with advantage. 

The natives of India use the whey 
curdled milk to allay the irritation. The milk 
of the cocoa-nut, too, has a most soothing 
effect, only it must be used at night-time, and 
be followed by a good bath in the morning. 



of 
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Eczema. — This is a form of cutaneous in- 
flammation. The skin is at first very irri- 
table, and after a time, an eruption of small 
papules appears; after lasting for a week or 
two, the papules may go away, and the skin 
over them, becoming dry, peels off in flakes, or 
drops off in small branny pai'ticlea. In gome 
cases, the papules contain fluid, and when they 
burst, the discharge from them, becoming dry, 
forms a scab. When the part is painful and 
inflamed, strips of lint dipped in water, or in 
Goulard water, and covered with a piece of 
cited silk, should be applied, or, the part may 
be sponged with milk and white of egg beaten 
up together. When there is not much tender- 
ness, zinc ointment, or, a lotion of two grains 
of sulphate of zinc, with twenty drops of lauda- 
num, to an ounce of water, may be used. 
Avoid alcoholic beverages, let the diet be light, 
keep the skin and other organs acting, take a 
simple tonic, and obtain medical advice as 
soon as you can. 

BuKUEsE EiNGWORU. — This is a form of tenia 
^irdnata ; tt begins as a small, Kcaly patch, 
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which is, at the first, extremely itchy, but aft 
wards becomeB very painful and smarts greatly 
The patch gradually undergoes enlargement," 
the circumference being beset with small vesi- 
cles. It frequently occurs in contiguous parts^ 
as in the arm-pit, and often spreads to a con^ 
siderable distance. fl 

In Burmah, "Goa powder" is used witb 
good results ; at first its application produces 
a good deal of smarting and local inflam- , 
mation, but it in most cases eradicates th^ 
disease. Two drachms of carbolic acid 
about half an ounce of glycerine, and foil 
ounces of water, or some tincture of i 
painted over the part, will be serviceable. W^ 
have seen the use of sulphur and vin^ 
followed by excellent results. 

Hekpes is an eruption of small vesicles clu 
tered together. It often makes its appearano 
on the outside of the lips, or about the come] 
of the mouth. When there is much irritatia 
cooling lotions should be applied ; at othei 
times, a httle simple ointment will do. Tak 
some saline aperient and a tonic. 
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The Fket. — There are very few people who 
take sufficient trouble with their feet ; but, if 
jou consider, for a moment, how much your 
comfort depends upon your being able to walk 
with ease and freedom of movement, you avtII, 
not only, recognise the importance of being 
careful about the fit and shape of your boots, 
but, you will also see the necessity of paying 
due regard to the condition of the feet. We 
have already {pp. 20-2i) dealt fully with the 
subject of boots and shoes, and we would only 
further remark here, that you should leave 
your measure with a good bootmaker, before 
you start, and, in being measured, you should 
see that the tape is passed round the foot, not 
only when you are sitting down, but, also, 
when you stand up, for, in standing, and, more 
especially, in walking, the foot expands, and 
becomes not only broader, but also longer. It is 
a custom with many bootmakers to measure the 
foot, when you are sitting down, and to allow 
for the expansion that takes place; but, you 
should insist on the tape being passed round 
the foot when you are standing, and bending 
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slightly forward, as the amount of expansion I 
of the foot varies very much ia different people. J 
While, however, you make sure that the boot! 
is a thoroughly comfortable fit, you must not! 
go into tho opposite extreme, and have your I 
boots made too loose, for, a boot that is too 
large is just as objectionable as one that is 
too small, and is even more liable to produce, 
corns and blisters. Corrt^ are as common inw 
the tropica as elsewhere, and a few remarks oufl 
their treatment and prevention will not come 
amiss. Soaking the feet in warm soap and 
water, or bathing them every night in tepid 
salt and water, will be very beneficial, especially 
if care be taken afterwards to dry the feet, 
both between and beneath the toes. Manyi 
people content themselves with simply passiDsg 
a towel over the foot, leaving all wet betw 
the toes; this habit is a fertile source of sofi 
corns. Touching the surface with acetic acid, 
or iodine, or the application of a pieoe 
ordinary belladonna plaistor, crone of Mather'a 
corn plaisters, will afford relief to hard 
soft corns. In the latter kind, it is a goo 
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plan to dust a little fuller's earth, or some 
oxide of zinc, on a piece of Lawton's absorbent 
■cotton, and place it between the toes ; this, by 
absorbing the moisture, and preventing the 
toes from rubbing against each other, affords 
great comfort. Instead of this, you may place 
between the toes some lint or absorbent cotton 
soaked in sweet oil. Your comfort will be 
considerably enhanced, if, in applying com 
plaisters, you will take the trouble to trim 
them with a sharp pair of scissors to a shape 
that will, as nearly as possible, conform to that 
portion of the toe or foot to which they are to 
be applied ; for instance, in the case of a corn 
between the toes, to simply apply a circular 
felt corn plaister, an inch in diameter, and a 
quarter of an inch in thickness, would be, to 
leave a certain portion of the plaister unneces- 
sarily protruding both above and beneath the 
toes, and which, beside producing much dis- 
comfort by sticking to the sock, would form 
small lumps, which, under the pressure of the 
boot, would quickly produce blisters, whereas 
by shaping such a plaister that it might lie 
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between the toes, without extending beyond the 
upper or lower surface, it could be used with-j 
out inconvenience. 

Wheu a boot presses unduly on the pro- J 
minent parts of the foot, a bunion is produced. ■4 
Set aside the boot that produced it, for another 
pair. Apply warm fomentatioas until the in- 
fiammation has subsided, then paint the parbJ 
with iodine. Should a corn or bunion breakJ 
down, and leave an ulcerated surface, protect'J 
the part from pressure, rest the foot as much. | 
as possible, and apply water-dressing — a solu-' 
tion of carbolic acid (1 in 40), or a weak.] 
solution of Condy's fluid. If fissures or craicks | 
appear in the skin between the toes; apply] 
water dressing, or, either of the lotions we- 1 
have just mentioned, and facihtate their heal-' 
ing by touching them lightly, with nitrate of I 
silver. 

Excessive perspiration from the skin of the 
feet causes great discomfort ; sponge the feet^ 
with water acidulated with acetic acid or lime- 
juice, or apply belladonna liniment two 
three times a day. Dr. Ringer suggests tb 
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use of lead, iu the form of emplastrum piumbi, 
witt an equal part of linseed oil, to be spread 
on linen and wrapped round the feet ; renew 
the application every third day for nine days. 

The following is an excellent method of 
treating excessive sweating of the hands, and 
is equally applicable to the feet. It is sug- 
gested by Dr. F. H. Alderson : — Soak the 
hands night and morning in warm water suffi- 
cient to well cover them, to which add two 
or three drachma of chloride of ammonium and 
twice as much carbonate of soda (crystals). 
Use sufficient to cause the skin of the hand to 
wrinkle like that of a washerwoman, then, rub 
well, twice a day, with the following embroca- 
tion : — Tincture of iodine, one drachm; com- 
pound camphor liniment and glycerine, of each 
a drachm and a half ; an ounce of compound 
liniment of belladonna, and a drachm of eau- 
de-cologne. Should blisters form on the feet, 
if they are small you may puncture them, but 
it large, protect them by a layer of cotton 
wool, until the skin has had time to form 
beneath. When they have been opened, or 
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have buret, the dead skin must be removed with 
the sciasora, and the raw surface dressed with 
carbolic acid lotion, or some simple oiutment. 

The very painful affection known as ingrowing 
toe-nail, ia only one of the bad results of wear- 
ing too tight, or pointed boots. The pressure of 
the boot causes the flesh of the too to overlap 
the edge of the nail, and ulceration takes place 
beneath it on either aide, a quantity of proud 
flesh often sprouts up around the nail, and 
walking, or even standing, causes great pain. 
The nail is, in many cases, very much thickened. 
The beat preventive, is due attention to the 
precautions concerniug boots we have already 
inculcated. When the condition is once setup, 
it may be greatly relieved by soaking a piece 
of lint, folded double, in equal parts of olive oil 
and glycerine, and laying it over the nail at 
night-time; or, the toes may be separated by 
pieces of lint placed between them, and, the ed^ 
of the nail being slightly raised, a small bit of lint 
or absorbent cotton, should be placed beneath it, 
to prevent it from pressing on the raw surfaco- 
A small notch, made about the centre of tho< 
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edge of the nail, will enable you to raise it 
readily. In all cases of ingrowing toe-nail, 
you must obtain medical advice as soon as 
possible. In some people, the feet become very 
tender, and the least irritation produces a 
blister. Bathing the feet daily, in cold water 
to which alum has been added, will harden them. 
Women, who stay much within doors, often 
wear loose slippers throughout the whole day; 
this habit, however, should be avoided, as 
being hable to render the feet very tender. 

Damp Boots. — Many evils result from wear- 
ing damp boots, and, in countries where much 
wet prevails, it is often very difficult, at certain 
seasons, to keep boots dry. Small sausage- 
shaped, green baize bags, made of a size that, 
when filled with hot, coarse salt, they will just 
fit into a boot, will be found very useful. The 
hot salt, in these bags, quickly absorbs all the 
moisture from the inside of a damp boot. 

Inflammation.— In this, as in many other 
affections, most women make the mistake of 
resorting to local treatment only; indeed, there 
are many women who, when they see anyone 
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aucoaia 
poul- 



fiiiffering from a local infiamtoation, suck as a 
boil, seem almost to delight in applying poul 
ticGB, to draw out the inflammation. In some, 
instances, great harm is done by the injudia 
y.^6 of poultices, and this is especially the 
when the poultice is applied over a joint, or in 
its immediate vicinity. You will do well to 
recollect then, that, in most cases, a dose of 
aperient medicine, some slight change in diet or 
mode of living, the use of some simple tonio^ 
and a little attention to the general health, 
often all that is necessary, and never resort 
poultices and fancy treatment, causing future 
trouble. The first symptom of inflammation is 
pain. The patient feels a throbbing, burning 
or aching pain, according to the tissue which 
is affected ; the part then begins to feel hot, it 
l>ecomes red, and swelling takes place. Bj 
adopting a proper line of treatment directly 
any symptoms of inflammation make thi 
appoarnnce, you will often succeed in cuttini 
short an inflammatory attack, and prevent t1 
occurrence of some local affection, such 
boil, which would otherwise cause you mi 
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annoyance. When any of the symptoms of 
inflammation appear, a good dose of aperient 
medicine should be taken, and warm fomenta- 
tions, cooling lotions, or an evaporating lotion 
{page 256) may be appHed. A few words may 
be said, as to the relative value of cold and 
warm applications in local inflammations. 
When the inflammation is very acute, and, espe- 
<;ially, if a joint is acutely inflamed, it is safer 
to employ warm fomentations ; when, also, the 
parts are greatly swollen, and the skin is very 
tense, warmth, by relaximj the parts, and reliev- 
ing the tension of the »kin, will be found to 
afford more relief than cold. 

Lastly, you should always remember, that 
there are many people who cannot bear the 
application of cold at all well, and, when you 
find that cold does not allay the pain, and 
relieve the patient's suffering, you should, 
without hesitation, try what warmth will do, 

Boils. — On first entering the tropica, few 
■escape an attack of this troublesome complaint. 
Many people suffer from crops of boils, which 
come out on almost any part of the body. They 
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are especially liable to appear on the neck, 
any part where the clothes may product 
irritation. General debility, an over-heated 
state of the blood, change of climate, and errors 
of diet, are among the chief predisposing causes. 
When a boil first begins to make its appei 
ance, in addition to the general treatment 
have suggested in speaking of inflammation, 
you should npply cold to the part, in the form 
of Goulard water, or iced water. Strips of lint 
should be soaked in the lotion and applied, 
pieced of oiled silk being placed over all, 
Instead of using the above lotion, an excellent 
application, is an evaporating lotion corapof 
of one or two drachms of hodrochlorate 
ammonia, an ounce of rectified spirit, and ai 
ounces of wat^r ; oiled silk should not be pi 
over the lint, when this application is used^ 
the object of using the lotion, namely, that 
carryinij ii0' llf heat bij evaporation, will 
defeated. When the boil has become pain: 
it should be fi-equently bathed with water 
hot as can be borne. Poultices are sometimi 
used, but they tend to the production of oth< 
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boils. The application of a drachm or two of 
the extract of belladonna to an ounce of glyce- 
rine, at this time will relieve the pain and 
tension. If a boil has bnrst, or haa been 
opened, a bread poultice may thpn be applied, 
once or twice, so as to thoroughly cleanse the 
raw surface which has been left ; after that, the 
application of a little resin ointment, or, car- 
bolic-acid lotion, will soon cause it to heal. 
Blind boils are very common in hot countries, 
and the blind boil of Egypt, especially, is a 
most painful and troublesome affection. If the 
surface of the boil be painted over with nitrate 
of silver, or collodion, its further progress 
will, in most cases, be checked. The practice 
of pricking and squeezing blind boils, which so 
many adopt, only does harm, and ought to be 
avoiSed, and, we would especially caution you 
against the foolish habit, some women liave, 
of painting over the surface of a boil with the 
view of concealing it. Violet powder, also, must 
not be used for this purpose, indeed, if a boil 
has begun to form, it will, in all probability, 
go through its course, and there is but little 
17 
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use in tryiag to conceal it. These afFectionB* 
troublesome as they are, ought to be regarded 
as nature's kindly warning that something is 
amiss, and some corrective treatment should be 
resorted to, before the disorder of the system, 
whatever it may be, has had time to gain 
strength, and other manifestations of a more 
alarming nature have become developed. 

Whitlow. — This affection arises, in n 
cases, from a punctured or poisoned wound 
others, it is the result of general weakness and 
debility. In Burmah, owing to the depressing 
and debilitating effects of the damp cUmata, 
this painful complaint is very common. It 
usually appears, as a deep-seated swelling about 
the middle of the finger. The simplest variety 
of this affection is that which is placed imme- 
diately beneath the superficial layer of th^skin. 
In this form, a slight incision into the skin and 
a poultice, until the matter has been removed, 
followed by a little simple dressing (water (ff 
carbolic lotion being used), will generally pro- 
duce a speedy cure. The other varieties of 
whitlow are much more serious, and as thaj 
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may result in permanent injury to the finger, 
you should, when you have reason to suspect 
that one is forming, obtain medical advice 
^vithout delay. There is no diificulty in 
recognising the simple variety, the treatment 
of which, we have described above. In the 
first place, the cause is generally known to yon, 
such as the prick of a needle, or other audi like 
slight accident ; and soon you will experience 
a smarting or pricking sensation in the tip of 
the finger, followed by slight swelling, and the 
formation of matter immediately beneath the 
skin, 80 that the superficial layer of the skin 
seems to be separated from the deep layer. 
The other varieties of whitlow, those which are 
beneath the whole thickness of the skin, and 
those which are in the sheath of the tendon of 
the finger, are not so readily known. The 
]>atient may probably have been feeling weak, 
and " out of sorts," for some time past, when 
she will become aware of a dull, aching pain, 
seated generally about the middle of one of the 
fingers; gradually the pain will become of a 
throbbing, stabbing character, and will appear 
17 • 
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to her to " shoot right up the arm," the skin 
of the affected finger feels tense, and, as the 
patient often expresses it, " as if it were readv 
to burst," the finger will swell, but so gradu- 
ally, that the increase in size will not be 
noticed for some days. As the local pain 
becomes worse, the general disturbance in- 
creases, the patient cannot sleep at night, and 
shivering fits come on. From the severity of 
these symptoms, you will see that it is neces- 
sary to obtain skilled assistance as soon as 
possible. In all cases of whitlow, tonics ar^ 
required, and the system must be supported 
a sound and nutritious diet. 

Catching Cold. — Everyone is well enough 
aware of the symptoms of an ordinary cold ; 
but, when we remember that these symptoms 
are the very same, as those, which may also 
usher in the commencement of some serious 
attack, the importance of studying them a little 
more closely will be self-evident. We can all 
recall instances in which people have suffered 
weeks of illness from having, as the expression 
goes, "caught a cold." You will do wellf 
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therefore, to treat even auch a simple complaint 
aa a cold with all due respect ; and you should 
endeavour, not only to discover such treatment 
aa may cause it to pass through its stages as 
quickly as possible, but you should also try to 
avoid that unfortunate tendency to catch cold 
we all possess to a greater or less degree. Some 
people are particularly liable to take cold, in 
spite of any precautions they may adopt ; but, 
in by far the greater number of cases, the 
tendency to catch cold is due to some indis- 
cretion in the matter of clothing, or to neglect 
on the part of the individual to keep the skill 
in an active, healthy state. Often, also, it is 
the result of some act of carelessness, such as 
wearing damp boots. Sponging the surface of 
the body daily with cold water, and thoroughly 
drying afterwards, is a great preventive against 
taking cold. 

In the matter of clothing, women often fall 
into serious error; garments worn next the 
skin should be of a light woollen texture, 
as such material adapts itself to variations of 
temperature, causing the body to feel warm 
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seeping ii^^^ 






when the temperature is low, and keeping 
cool when the temperature of the atmosphei-e 
rises again. Lineo should never be worn next 
the skin.* Variations of temperature are far 
better combated by varying the thickness and 
nature of the underclothing, than by piling on 
wraps and shawls when the weather becomes 
cool, for these heavy garments only impede 
action of the muscles of respiration, and rem 
the wearer both weak and weary, thereby 
capacitating her for active bodily exertion, and 
causing her to feel disinclined to take that 
daily exercise which is necessary to keep the 



* Sit Joseph Fajrer, in his work on tropical diseases 
(p. 859), rGmarking on the preservation of health in 
India, saya : " One point I would particularly urge as 
most important : it is, never, under any circuniBtanccs. 
omit to wear flannel or light woollen under-clothitig. I 
regard this as a point of cardinal importance, and never 
to be disregarded. Understand that the object of wearing 
it, is not to keep yon warm, but to equalise temperature 
and prevent cliills. During the action of the skin, the 
body clothing, if of cotton or linen, becomes wet with 
perspiration ; and the first draught of air that brings it 
in contact with the skin causes a chill, and the evils that 
may follow aie u 
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body in a healthy condition. It is no un- 
common thing to see a woman struggling along 
under a weight of clothing from which, after 
all, she derives but little additional warmth, 
and certainly no increased comfort. MoreoTor, 
the habit of wrapping up ought to be dis- 
couraged, as it tends to develop a morbid 
susceptibility ; and those who are always in 
such a state of nervous excitability lest they 
should " catch cold," are certainly much more 
liable to do so than those who, while they take 
due precautions, do not allow their minds to 
be always dwelling upon the subject. 

Some of our readers who have not had ex- 
perience of life in the tropics, may be inclined 
to think that we have dwelt unduly on what 
they will probably regard as a trivial affection ; 
but those who have had such experience will, 
we think, agree with us, that a good tropical 
cold, is, like an English summer cold, an ail* 
ment against which all due precautions should 
be taken ; and they will have learnt, by bitter 
experience, that it is a malady which should 
certainly not be lightly treated when it does 
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occur, "When colds are prevalent, our friend^ 
with the medicine chest (p. 177) is 
active ; but it must be allowed that, on thei 
occasions, the suggestions which emanate froi 
the oracle are generally simple enough 
though they may do bat little good, thej 
happily are productive of but slight harm. 

The first thing to do when the symptoms of 
a cold appear, ia to try and promote the action 
of the skin, as, also, to increase the activity of 
the various glands of tlie body. Take a hot 
bath, or place the feet in hot water : take a 
dose (eight to ten grains) of Dover's powder;, 
have a basin of warm gruel, get into a warm] 
bed, and administer a dose of some brlslc 
aperient in the morning. The following mix 
ture will often be of service : two ounces of 
hquor ammonia^ acetatis, two drachms of 
spirits of chloroform, one drachm of nitrate 
of potash, half an ounce of syrup of orange, 
and six ounces of water ; add a tablespoonfi 
of tlie mixture to the same quantity of watei 
and take it every two hours or so, for a 
or two. If there is much smarting or nmnii 
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at the eyes, relief may be obtained by holding 
the head over the steam of hot water, or by 
bathing the eyes frequently with warm water. 
A few drops of spirits of camphor, given fre- 
quently in water, or spnnkled on sugar, will 
often afford relief in slight colds, especially if 
administered when the first signs appear, A 
Turkish bath, if you can take one with im- 
punity, taken early in the course of a cold, 
will often cut it short altogether. A cold may 
often be got rid of in a single night, simply by 
drinking freely of cold water, toast and water 
with a dash of lemon juice, or barley water, 
throughout the night. 

A stiff neck is a common result of sitting 
in a draught. The infusion of capsicum, men- 
tioned (p. 234) in speaking of neuralgia, affords 
great relief when applied to the affected side 
of the neck. The old-fashioned remedy of 
applying a piece of flannel, and then ironing 
the neck with a warm flat iron, is often very 
useful. Or, instead of this, the neck may be 
well rubbed with hartshorn and oil, and then 
enveloped in a piece of warm flannel ; or, a 
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piece of spongio piline, aoaked in hot waterjj 
and applied to the neck, is often as effeotuai 
as any other remedy. 

If, after exposure to cold, or after sitting 
in a draught, you feel a " stitch in the side " 
— namely, a sharp stabbing pain, which is 
aggravated when you take a deep breath, or 
cough, or sneeze^ — ^the best thing you can do is 
to apply a linseed poultice or mustard plaistep: 
or paint the part with iodine, keep quiefi^ 
remain in a room of equable temperature 
you can, take a brisk aperient, and, if th 
pain does not pass off soon, say, in forty-eig 
hours, you should send for a doctor. 

When the symptoms of an ordinary call 
do not give way to the treatment we haiq 
mentioned above, and especially if you fa 
tenderness over the chest, attended with 
sense of weakness, and obscure pains in 
chest generally, you had better apply a linsi 
poultice, both back and front, envelop 
chest in a jacket of cotton wool, stay in 1 
and send for medical aid. In those cases wha 
the whole surface of the body seems tendei 
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when the least movement causes pain, and the 
joints are painful and stiff, you may suspect 
that an attack of rheumatism is coming on. 
Keep the patient in bed, envelop the joints in 
cotton wool, give some aperient medicine, and 
cause the skin to act (if it is likely to be 
long before medical aid arrives) by means of 
the simple mixture mentioned (p. 264) in 
speaking of a cold. You must on no account 
try and treat such a case as this yourself, nor, 
indeed, any of these severe febrile disturbances 
which come on with ordinary syraptoma of a 
cold ; but, when you find that the symptoms 
do not quickly yield to simple treatment, you 
must obtain medical aid with as little delay as 



Fevee. — Fever and ague do not affect women 
so much as men, and, probably, the only reason 
is, that they are less exposed to the influences 
which produce them. The instances are for- 
tunately rare in which a woman is compelled to 
expose herself to the influence of the night air, 
or to the vicissitudes of tropical temperature ; 
and, when she is compelled to do so, she i& 
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generally able to take full precautions against 
their ill effects. Sometimes, however, women 
are very careless in these matters; and, affecting 
to deride the precautions the stronger sex gene- 
rally take when they have to expose themselves 
to the influence of the night air, or to vicissitudes 
of temperature, they will, sometimes, foolishly 
persist in walking, or, still worse, sitting about 
out of doors at night-time, and enjoying, as 
they say, the "cool night air"; quite forgetting, 
that every breath they take, is laden with tho 
malarial poison, and that this simple act of 
indiscretion, may cost them hours and days of 
Buffering for the rest of their lives. Bemem- 
ber, that once a person has suffered from 
well-marked aguish attack, and the mal; 
influence has, as it were, got a "hold" upoi 
her constitution, she will never entirely shake 
it off — once malarui!, niwaijs inalar'uil. 

People who have been long resident in. 
Burmah, suffer from a peculiar form of 
ache, attended with loss of memory 
affection, which generally goes by the 
of "Burmah Head," is undoubtedly malarialj 
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in its origin. There are hundreds who return 
home from the tropics, and suffer, more or less- 
constantly, from headache which is undoubtedly 
malarial, though they may call it, as they 
please, a sick headache, or a bilious, or a 
neuralgic headache ; though, in using this last 
term, they are probably not far from the 
truth, for the poison of malaria and the 
neuralgic poison are identical, neuralgia being 
one of the manifestations of malaria. An 
instance of the foolish way in which women, 
especially those who are " new comers," some- 
times attempt to brave the vicissitudes of 
temperature in the tropics, occurs to us as 
we write. We can well remember a certain 
picnic party in the Antipodes, which was 
composed of several ladies who possessed 
considerable experience of tropical life, and 
three new arrivals from the " old country." 
On the day in question, the thermometer stood 
at 90° in the shade, and our visitors were not 
a little amused when they saw their lady friends 
provide themselves each with a warm shawl, to 
throw over them in the evening, as a protection 
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against the keen wind and heavy dew, whi 
they knew would come on soon after sundown- 
but, in spite of all entreaties, they refused 
take a like precaution. The result of this litt 
piece of bravado was, that two of them got 
severe cold ; while the third, as the result of 
the "chill," experienced an attack of rheumatic 
fever, from the effects of which she still suffers. 
The chief varieties of fever are — simple, in- 
termittent, and remittent fever. Simple fever 
usually begins with headache, muscular pains, 
general loss of appetite, and a feeling of weak' 
ness and malaise. The causes which prodw 
it are probably very simple : changes of te: 
perature, the effect of a hot cHmate on 
constitution not accustomed to it, or it may be 
malaria, being among the conditions which 
bring it about. When an attack comes on, 
you should stay at home, and lie careful not to 
expose yourself to any sudden change of 
temperature ; take plenty of cooling drinks, 
such as toast and water with a little lemon 
juice, or lemonade made from fresh lemons. 
An excellent drink may be made by boi] 
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two ounces of the pulp of tamarinds in two 
pints of milk, or water, and straining. Take 
a. dose (ten grains) of Dover's powder during 
the hot stage ; after this has passed off, the 
administration of a mild aperient, and the uae 
of the quinine tonic (p. 225) for a time, will 
probably be all that ie necessary. 

Intermittent fever is so called because it 
comes on in paroxysms, which recur again and 
again with remarkable regularity. During the 
interval between the attacks, the patient may 
feel perfectly well, but she will be able to calcu- 
late to a nicety the day and hour when she will 
experience another attack. An attack of inter- 
mittent fever is usually preceded by a general 
feeling of weakness, and nervous forebodings, 
on the part of the patient. Suddenly, a sen- 
sation of chilliness comes over her, and she 
complains of weariness, headache and muscular 
pains ; presently, she begins to shiver — the 
shivering sensation starts in the back, and is 
communicated to the rest of the body; the 
fits of shivering now give place to distinct 
rigors, the teeth chatter violently, and there 
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are convulsive tremblings of the whole body. 
During this stage, which is known as the 
** cold stage," the temperature rises rapidlja 
After a period, the length of which is liable tl 
great variations, the sense of chilliness lessen^ 
there is diminished force and frequency of the 
rigors, and the patient begins to feel warm ; 
this relief is, however, only temporary, for she 
has to pass through another series of tryinp 
symptoms ; the feeling of heat is now intense, 
the skin becomes hot and dry, the respirations 
rapid, and the thirst almost intolerable. This, 
which is known as the " hot stage," may laat 
from one to eight or ten hours. At last the 
sense of heat gradually lessens, and the skin 
becomes bathed in a profuse perspiration ; this 
is known as the " sweating stage." And oncttj 
this stage has fully set in, the patient usuallM 
makes a rapid recovery. "l 

In remiftf.ut fever, the paroxysms may occur 
twice a day ; but during the intervals there 
is no marked fall of temperature, and wht 
the paroxysms come on, there is a furtl 
elevation of the already existing high temi 
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rature. During the cold stage of intermittent 
fever, you may do much to relieve the patient's 
distress by applying warm bottles to the feet, 
hot flannels to the abdomen (see p. 360), 
or even by giving her a hot bath. Two or 
three cups of tea, of your " best manufacture," 
will comfort the patient a good deal ; give her 
the tea in a small tea-cup, and do not make 
the mistake, which is too often made, of placing 
before the patient a plateful of thinly-cut, but 
thickly-buttered bread ; the patient does not 
want food, and, indeed, she is better without it. 
During the hot stage, you may let the patient 
partake freely of cooling drinks ; peel and 
quarter a lemon, and place it on a plate by her 
side, for she will derive much comfort from 
sucking a piece now and then. A dose (ten 
grains) of Dover's powder will be beneficial 
during this stage. After the hot stage has 
passed, quinine, in doses of five to ten grains, 
should be given every four hours ; when the 
fuU effect of the drug, as indicated by deafness 
and noise in the ears, is observed, the frequency 
of the doses may be lessened ; but, as a rule, 
18 
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it is well to take a dose a short time before : 
paroxysm is expected, as it may prevent it 
altogether. With due care, however, a woman 
may generally succeed in escaping an attack 
of fever and ague. Bearing in mind what we 
have aaid (pp. 131), you should yourself see 
that all the water used for drinking purposes 
is boiled and filtered, for, when you hare 
reason to suspect, that much vegetable matter 
exists in the water, filtering alone is not 
sufficient. During the time you are in a 
specially malarious district you should take 
the quinine tonic twice daily, and pay par- 
ticular attention to our words of warning about 
going out late at night. 

Wounds. — You will, let us hope, have but 
Httle to do with wounds, unless it be with such 
domestic wounds as a "cut finger," or other 
such like slight accident. Nevertheless, it ii 
only right that a woman should know what to 
do, and be able to act with promptitude ht 
those rare emergencies which occasional^ 
arise. Ninety-nine accidents might happen 
when a medical man was at hand, of, aomo 
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male friend, who knew what to do, was near, 
but the hundredth might happen when women 
alone were present ; and for the sake of this 
hundredth time, problematical though it may 
seem, we will briefly indicate what ought to 
be done when, from any accident, a severe 
wound may be inflicted. In such a wound, 
if the bleeding is from aw artery, the blood 
will be of a scarlet hue, and will come out in 
jets. Pressure above the wound, that is, 
between the heart and the wound, will stop 
the flow of blood, and, on removing the 
pressure, it will at once 7'ecur. If the bleed- 
ing is from a vein, the blood is of a purple 
colour, and pressure below the wound, that is, 
between the wound and the extremity, will 
stop it. Bleeding from a vein only requires a 
little pressure, by means of a pad and bandage ; 
but that from an artery, especially if the artery 
is of large size, will require the application of 
direct pressure to the artery above the wound. 
In such a case, lose not a moment, but, at 
once tie a twisted handkerchief around the limb 
above tlie wound, and, placing a stick between 
18 • 
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the limb and the handkerchief, twist it round 
until the vessels are thoroughly compressed and 
the bleeding ceases. TVo can recall to our mind 
aD instance of this kind that happened in 
Auckland, when o- life was saved in the waj 
we have just mentioned, and this act was 
formed not by any strong-minded "blue stoi 
iag," bid by a frail and delicate little lady.' 
Imagine what a comfort it would be to you if, 
when, perhaps, years after, you were sitting 
by some cosy English fire-side, in the dusky 
twilight of a winter evening, and recounting 
your "tropical trials," you could look back on 
an emergency thus successfully met, and a life 
thus nobly saved. 

In any sHght wound, such as a cut finger, 
you should first carefully wash the wound, 
and then bring the edges neatly together by 
means of a sticking plaister, or, by a pad of 
lint and a bandage. If the cut was inflicted 
by a dirty knife, or anything which would 
be likely to leave any irritating substance 
behind in the wound, you should at first steep 
tbe finger in warm water, and do nob be afraid 
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of the increased bleeding whicli the warmth 
produces, as the blood will wash away any 
irritating material, and cleanse the wound 
in a natural way, better than you could do; 
then you may put the finger in cold water, or 
in a solution of carbolic acid, one part to forty 
of water, and dress as we have described. If 
the wound was caused by a piece of glass, you 
must have the resolution to pass for yourself, 
or to allow someone else to pass for you, a pair 
of blunt pointed scissors, or any such like 
instrument, to the bottom of the wound, so as 
to remove any particles of glass that may 
remain in it. Be advised in this matter, if 
the wound feels comfortable, don't remove the 
dressing, an ordinary cut will heal up in a 
week or ten days, though it has never been 
looked at from the time it was first " done 
up." If the cut becomes more painful, you 
must, of course, undo it, and dress it again. 
Let the applications you use be as simple as 
possible, water alone, or with carbolic lotion 
or a little Condy, are best. The old-fashioned 
Friars balsam is, now-a-days, a much neglected 
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though very useful application. Arnica, a 
woman's panacea for bruises, spraina, or cuts^ 
is both useless and harmless, a weak solution 
of brandy and water applied to the wound 
would do equally well. 

Beuises are beat relieved by the applica- 
tion of an evaporating spirit lotion (p. 256), 
or by the use of soap liniment. The follow- 
ing is an excellent remedy ; take a raw egg, 
beat it up in half a pint of vinegar, add an 
ounce of spirits of turpentine, and half an ounce 
each of camphor and spirits of wine, mix them 
well, and shake them up in a bottle. This lotion 
is to be rubbed over the bruised part. In severe 
bruises a stimulating and soothing application 
is one composed of equal parts of belladonna 
and chloroform liniments. A sprained ankle 
is, in many instances, due to the foolish habit 
of wearing high-heeled boots. At once place 
the foot in hot bran and water, as hot as can 
be borne, and then, when the pain and inflam- 
mation have subsided, apply the evaporating 
otion (p. 256) or iced water. Later on, you 
will find that bandaging the ankle with a wet 
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bandage will give great comfort and support. 
When a sprain is at all severe, you should, 
if possible, consult a medical man, for, some- 
times, serious permanent affections of the 
joints result from them. 

Vabitose Veins. — The veins of the leg 
sometimes become enlarged and distended, 
and, by causing the legs to swell and ache a 
great deal, they prevent the patient from 
taking proper walking exercise. The condition 
is brought about, in many instances, by wear- 
ing a tight garter ; and for this reason side 
suspenders are much to be preferred to garters, 
for the purpose of keeping up the stocking. 
Debility, and the generally lax state of the 
muscles which comes on after prolonged resi- 
dence in the tropics, are also among the causes 
of varicose veius. Great relief will be afforded 
by pressure applied equably to the whole 
limb ; this you may best do by bandaging the 
limb carefully from the toes to the knee, and, 
do not make the common mistake of tying 
the bandage in a knot, for, by doing eo you 
constrict the vessels of the hmb, and so tend to 
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produce the very condition you are seeking to 
cure ; but, you must fasten the bandage with a 
safety pin. You should provide yourself with 
some domtstte bandages, about two and a faalH 
inches wide and eight yards long — thew 
bandages are made of light flannel, and the^ 
will keep in position a much longer time than 
a calico bandage. Ton may doubtless come 
across many people who will recommend you 
to wear an elastic stocking, and they will tell 
you that if you only do this, you will hfti 
no further trouble; most elastic 8tockin( 
however, are kept up by a baud of elastic whi<^ 
goes round the top, and this, by constricting 
the vessels, does a great deal of harm ; if you 
do use an elastic stocking, you should see thi 
the elastic band at the top is at least two iacht 
wide, or you ehould have the stocking so ma( 
that it may be kept up by means of side si 
penders. Any further treatment than tl 
you had better not attempt, but if the 
becomes worse you should consult a medii 
man. When you are sitting down you should 
raise the foot by placing it on a cushion or on 
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another chair. While on this siibiect, we may 
mention that cold feet are often associated with 
varicose veins. Indigestion, also, and bilious- 
ness are common causes o£ cold feet ; a tight 
garter is another cause. In some people, how- 
ever, the feet always seem to feel cold ; this 
coldness may generally be relieved by placing 
the feet in cold water at night, rubbing them 
all the time, then drying thoroughly with a 
rough towel, and putting on a pair of stout 
woollen socks. 

Snake-rite. — The symptoms brought on by 
a bite from a poisonous snake, will vary with 
the amount of poison introduced into the sys- 
tem. The general symptoms produced are 
those of profound nervous prostration, there is 
a feeble and intermittent pulse, sickness, great 
rapidity of respiration, the speech becomes 
indistinct and the pupils dilate. Supposing 
that a limb has been bitten, at once place a 
cord round it a few inches above the wound, 
and, passing a stick between the hmb and the 
cord, twist it round several times, till the 
utmost degree of tension is produced. Two or 
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three other ligatures should be applied above 
the first, a few inches intervening between 
each. Give the patient equal parts of hot 
brandy and water, and send for medical aid 
without a moment's delay. You may probably 
never be called upon to exhibit your presence of 
mind in so trying an emergency as this, but for 
the reasons given in speaking of severe wouni 
(pp. 274, 275) we briefly indicate the trei 
ment to be followed till medical aid arrives. 

ScniiPioN-BiTE. — The sting of a scorpion 
produces a sharp, burning pain, and the part 
swells, and becomes hard, white, and tense. 
A little strong liquor ammoniiB applied at onoe 
will relieve the pain, and you should then pi 
on a cold poultice. 

MosQDiTOEs. — The application to the skin 
a weak solution of ammonia affords gi 
relief in bites from mosquitoes. Goulard wal 
terebine soap, or Cooper's cucumber balm 
all be found very soothing. 

Moths.— You may best protect your clot! 
from the inroads of these tropical pests by 
keeping a lump of camphor in your portnian- 
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teau. An open bottle contaiaing spirits of 
turpentine, placed on a shelf (out of the reach 
of children) in your wardrobe, will generally 
keep off the moths. 

BDE^s AJJD Scalds. — In burns and scalds, 
three degrees of severity may be distinguished. 
The simplest are attended only with redness of 
the skin, or erytheina ; the next in severity, are 
those in which vesication occurs, the super- 
ficial part of the skin being raised up into 
blisters ; while the most severe forms are 
attended with destruction of the deeper tissues, 
the whole thickness of the skin, the muscles, 
vessels, or even the bones being destroyed. 
The simpler varieties of burns usually heal 
readily under appropriate treatment; but those 
in which the skin and deeper tissues are 
destroyed are, often, very difficult to heal, and, 
aB in these forms, the soft parts have a great 
tendency to contract, great care must be taken, 
or serious deformities may be produced. As 
regards the severity of burns, it should always 
be borne in mind that a comparatively snper- 
ficial burn, or scald, extending over a large 
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surface, ia far more daagerous than is & 
more severe burn which only affects a limited 
area. The main principle to be kept in view 
in the treatment of burns and scalds, is 
exclusion of air from the affected part. 
of the most simple and effective methods of 
treatment consists in dredging the part over 
with flour, care being taken that the flour is 
equally distributed over the whole of the 
affected surface ; a thin layer of cotton wool, 
and a bandage should then be lightly applied. 
The flour forms a soft and soothing application 
and, when vesication has taken place, and the 
vesicles, or blisters, have broken, it combines 
with the effused fluid, and forms a solid crust 
over the raw surface. After a time, the 
crusted flour will separate in flakes, leavin] 
underneath, a raw but healthy surface, 
which you may then apply ordinary cold wa1 
dressing, or weak carbolic acid lotion (1 
40). Instead of flour, whiting or pipe-cl 
may be mixed with water into a thin creai 
paste, which, applied over the affected 
dries, and forms a mould that at once prol 
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the wound and excludes the air. Another very 
useful application is " Carron oil" — a mixture 
of equal parts of solution of lirae (liquor caleia), 
and olive, or linseed oil. This Carron oil may 
be applied on strips of lint or cotton-wool, or, 
better atill, a quantity of " Lawton's absorbent 
cotton" may be steeped in it, and applied to 
the wound. Whatever be the nature of the 
apphcation you may use, the following cardinal 
point, in the treatment of burns, must be 
borne in mind; namely, that the dressing, 
when once applied, should be left on until it 
produces discomfort, or becomes offensive from 
the discharge. The constant renewal of the 
dressing, by irritating the surface, depressing 
the patient, and admitting the air, is sure to 
do harm. When vesicles have formed, if they 
are small, and tense, they may be punctured ; 
but when they are large, you had better let 
them alone. In all cases of bums of the third 
degree, where the deeper textures are destroyed, 
and in such of the second degree, where the 
vesication is extensive, and the area affected 
large, medical aid should be obtained as soon 
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lible. In the meantime, however, if such 
} likely to be long before arriving, 
any one of the methods of treatment mentioned 
above should be resorted to. 

Sea-Sickness. — "What do they say about! 
sea-sickness ? " We can well understand thia 
being the first question many a woman will 
ask, prior to her perusal of " Tropical Trials, 
and the estimate many a fair traveller 
form of this little work may, quite UDCon< 
sciously, depend, to a great extent, upoa the 
suggestions we may make, and the advioe we 
may be able to give on this subject. This is 
a cosmopolitan complaiut; reader and author, 
male and female, rich and poor, servant or 
lord, here, at least, are on common ground. AU 
alike have suffered from it, and everyone c 
tell dire tales of its effects. Sea-sickness 
the one touch of nature that makes the whole 
world akin. Every woman has it in her power 
to do a great deal, prior to starting on b 
sea-trip, to lessen the amount of suffering ehe 
may experience, and, perhaps, she may succeed 
in altogether preventing the occurrence of 
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aea-Bickness. You should live very plainly for 
a short time previous to starting, and take a 
couple of aperient pills the day before embark- 
ing — a cup of strong coffee, taken just before 
going on board, will often prove beneficial as 
a slight stimulant. We have seen the use of 
bromide of sodium followed by excellent results; 
a drachm should be dissolved in water, and 
taken three times a day, for two or three days 
previous to sailing, and the amount taken 
should be reduced to half when you get on 
board. While recommending this drug, we 
wish it to be clearly understood that only those 
who suffer much from sea-sickness should 
resort to its use, and, further, while no harm 
can ensue from using it for an occasional short 
voyage, such as a trip across the Channel, its 
prolonged use might be followed by ill effects. 
Should you be going a long voyage, you will 
do well to obtain the advice of the medical 
oflBcer of the ship, and let him decide as to the 
necessity for your taking it, and as to how long 
you should continue its use. Last, but by no 
means least, do not allow yourself to *' brood " 
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over the prospect of the voyage and its atten- 
dant discomforts, but let both mind and body 
be fully occupied up to the last moment, and, 
probably, you will go on board and not experi- 
ence half the suffering you expected. To see 
the elaborate preparations some women make 
before they start, one would think they were 
looking forward to some pleasurable event, 
instead of to a state of affairs which is very 
much the reverse. Do try, then, and *' sum- 
mon up courage " before you start, and you 
will have every reason to be pleased with the 
result. 

Once on board, you will find most comfort 
in lying on your back, as near the centre 
of the vessel as possible, with your bead 
low and feet towards the stern of the ship. 
When you feel a sinking sensation coming on, 
you should take a deep breath, and you will 
find that it will afford relief for the time. 
Make a firm resolve, and adhere to it, that, 
however bad you may feel, you will eat some- 
thing. The habit of persistently refusing to 
take nourishment, because it will ** make you 
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sick," is a very foolish one ; if you are really 
goino; to be sick, you will be so, whether you 
eat or not. One of the best means of alleviat- 
ing, or even preventing sea-sickness, is to sup- 
port the abdomen. Take a piece of flannel 
about three quarters of a yard wide and three 
and a half yards long, and bind it firmly round 
the lower part of the abdomen three or four 
times. The warmth and support this will give 
will afford you the greatest comfort and relief ; 
or you may use a most ingenius " abdominal 
support," invented by Mr. P. W. G. Nunn, to 
which we will presently make further reference. 
Effervescing drinks, such as soda-water, cham- 
pagne, &c., afford great relief, and sucking a 
lemon, from time to time, will remove the 
feeling of nausea. Be careful, while on board, 
to overcome the least tendency to constipation 
by taking some brisk aperient ; indeed, except 
in cases of extreme exhaustion a mild aperient 
may be taken daily for the first few days of 
a sea-voyage. Stay up on deck as much as 
you possibly can ; try and walk about, and 
endeavour to accuBbom yourself as soon as 
19 
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possible to the unusual motion of objects 
around you. See if you cannot divert your 
atttention to other people and other things; 
remember there is sure to be someone on board 
who is really worse than yourself, and, in 
attending to other matters, however trivial, 
or trying to assist others in however slight a 
degree, you will find that the disagreeable 
sensations you were experiencing have passed 
away. To sum up in a few words we would 
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I. Live plainly, take a dose of ape: 

medicine, and do not brood over the" 
prospect of the voyage prior to starting. 
in certain cases (as specified above), 
take bromide of sodium for a few dsy> 
before you start. 

When on board, keep on deck as much 
as possible; try and walk about, and 
endeavour to divert your attention from 
yourself and your immediate surround* 
ings to other people and things. 

rV. Resist any tendency to constipationt 
take plenty of nourishment, support the 
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■ abdomen by a flannel binder, or by 
I Nunn's abdominal support. Partake 
' freely of effervescing drinks, and follow 

out the advice given you by the medical 
officer of the ship. 

So far, we have given you the bene6t of our 
personal experience only; but we will now put 

t before you a few extracts from literary con- 
tributions, by medical men who bave had a 
much larger experience than we have had . 
Mr. Nunn, in a most lucid article in the 
"Lancet" of December 17, 1881, says: — 

. . . Pressure over ihe abdomen is by far the vaouL 
liopeful remedy we possess. A well-made mecbaaical 
iippliance, specially designed for this purpose, and made 
for ue by Messrs. Maw, Son, and Thompson, Alders- 
gate-strebt, 1 have found to be niosl efficient. . . . Il 
is found by experienoe that if the abdominal muscles 
can be kept in an almost continuous state of contraction, 
the tendency to sea-siokness is very much lessened. We 
can do this either by strongly willing to make these 
muscles contract, or by making a continuous expiratory 
tifTort as in singing or whistling; but most will agree 
with me that this would be by far too tedious a pro- 
ceeding to recommend. It is well known that certain 
positions in a vessel are more likely to provoke Bea- 
19 ' 
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sickoess than others. For example, an upright position 
with the back to the bows of, and at one or other 
extremity of the vessel, is more likely to induce sea- 
sickness than the horizontal position in the centre of 
the vessel would be. If from nny cause the voyager is 
unable to assume the recumbent position, the next beet 
uui^ is to sit down on a low chair or stool, with the 
knees drawn up to the body, the body being bent for- 
wards, and a roll of clothing pressed between the 
stomach and the knees. I have often noticed thai this 
posilioQ gives relief, the extreme pallor of the face 
changing to a normal colour. The abdominal support 
before alluded to is in the form of a belt with five air- 
cells worked between the two layers of the material, 
three in front and two behind. These air-cells are all 
connected together by means of air-tight tubes, and 
provided with an inflating nozzle and outlet plug. The 
belt is applied to the body over the jersey, and buckled 
comfortably tight. When the sea is gentle and smooth. 
there is no need to tighten tlie belt by inflating the air- 
cells ; but if rough, these are inflated until such voro- 
pression is produced as will convey a sense of support 
and comfort The belt when inflated is nnt noticed 
under a loose waistcoat. If worn by ladies, it should 
he worn without stays. When the air-cells are eironglv 
inflated, the belt is capable of sustaining a person in 
the water. When used for this purpose, care shnuJi] be 
taken to secure the shoulder-straps crossways over tfa« 
neck, and the belt sfaould be drawn up under the 
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In the "Lancet" of November 26th, 1881, 
Dr. J. A. Irwin, who has had an experience of 
nearly four thousand cases, contributes an 
article of great value on this subject. Un- 
fortunately, the paper is of too technical a 
character to be quoted here ; but we may say 
that we entirely agree with the conclusion he 
draws : that sea-sickness is due to a temporary 
disturbance of the faculty of equilibration. 
Speaking of the way in which nature sets 
matters right by the acquirement of a new 
habit, Dr. Irwin says : 

In tact, the new habit may become so strong, that 
a disturbance of it, by a return to the land, nill be 
marked fay a similar phenomena; bence tbe unsteady 
guii, sometimes observable in a not drunken sailor 
during hie hrst few hours on shore after a long and 
stormy voyage. 

Dr. Stocker, in a paper full of valuable 
and original suggestions, contributed to the 
" Lancet " of December 17th, 1881, says : 

I have been in the habit of recommending my 
patients to take a deep breath whenever tbey feel that 
tinkinff at ibe pit of the stomach, having found it by 
■experience to be an effectual, though not in/attihU 
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means of allaying tho sensation, and to this 
refer the good effect of singing, or of any rtiythi 
moTomenta that may tend to relieve the mind 
regulate the breathing, as well as the advantage soma 
times derived from weight or pressure applied to the 
siomaoh by elastic and utbt'r belts or bandrtges. OdIj 
the other day a gentJemun told me he had experieocod 
ooneiderable relief by facing the wind, and bowing for- 
ward when the vessel pitched, so many and so varioas 
are the methods men resort to in order lo accommodatA 
themselves to the change, hs I think, of the rarity of' 
the air within the chest. . . . One in sometimes sur* 
prised at the complete failure in some cases of a remedy 
which in others has proved of great service : and. con- 
Tersely, one is sometimes charmed with the effect of ft 
remedy on some which bus failed completely with 
others. . . . One cure, indeed, there is, viz. oustom or 
habit. In the course of time it almost invarinbly assens 
itself, and " use becomes second nature." The soonerj 
one can accustom or habilualfi oneself to the altered I 
oonditiou of things, the sooner will one become " a good' 1 
sailor." The more that one is able lo forget oneself, 
the more that one's attention can be distracted from 
one's own condition, and diverted to other things and 
other people, the less will one feci the disagreeable 
sensations. What people want on hoard ship is re*0' 
lulioH. 

The itaUcs throughout the above extract 
are our own. Dr. Stacker also, like ourselreft 
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(p. 287), does not approve of the " indiscri- 
minate" use, in large quantities, of the bro- 
mides of potash, sodium, &c. Dr. Gibson, in 
a letter to the "British Medical Journal," of 
October 29th, 1881, says :— 

... It will be convenient to class tbs unfor- 
tunate victima of this disagreeable complaint under 
three heads. The first, and by far the largest class, ere 
those who are ill, and actually vomit for a. few hours, 
and subsequently feel nauseated Ibr perhaps the rest of 
the twenty-four hours. The second class may he con- 
sidered to consist of those who, instead of recovering 
from this state, continue to vomit and retch for two or 
three dtiys. And, thirdly, there are those unfortunatea 
who seem to have no natural tendency to recover, whose 
Blomiich and system generally seem devoid of tone, and 
who continue hopelessly prostrated, until, perchance, 
the weather becomes absolutely oalm, or happily they 
arrive at the end of their sea voyage. 

What can the doctor do for these poor people ? 
Every voyage he hears the same cxclamniions: " Oh [ 
doctor, can t you give me something to stop this aick- 
ness ? Why does not some medical man find out a cure 
for sea-sickness? If a mun were to find out a cure for 
BCa-sickness he would make his fortune"; and many 
other such sayings. 

Though no infallible remedy has as yet been dis- 
ooTered, a medical mun can do much to mitigate tbe 
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Buflenngs which this complaint inflicts. The individualB 
who come under the first heading gtinerally require no 
troKtmeat, ihoiiph a certain proportion are much bene- 
fited by a saline nperieot, with a mixture of infusion 
of gentian and aroraatifi spirit of ammonia, at thu §ame 
time advising them to take Bome food in small quantities 
frequently, and to keep on their feet on deck as much 
as possible. Those under the second heading find 
cuunter-irrilation in the form of a mustard-leaf over the 
epigastrium {.te. region of the stomach), keeping them* 
selves in the reclining pasture, varmly clad, with % 
mixture of lialf-drachm doses of bromide of potassium, 
combined with fifteen minims of tincture of capsicum 
every four hours, along with light nutritious digestible 
food, a very ccimforting and efficacious line of treatment. 
I^^stly. ibe third chtss. of whom there are sure to be 
one or two among a considerable number of possengerB, 
sometimes delicate ladies, but often men, who tit the 
time of embarking looked robust, and not the least lik« 
prospective patients; for these the same remedies may 
be used as for the second class, supplemented b; 
id) to suck, iced champagne to sip . . . the patient, 
whenever practicable, in fine weather, lying on deck io 
the open air. well wrapped up, with a faot bottle to bis 
or her feet. . . . There is a prnphylaolic mensorp, 
80 to speak, which I believe will mitigate all sea-sickneaa 
and prevent most. I mean the use of bromide of sodium 
in large doses, for some time previous to embarkation. 
, , . The traveller should take a drachm of this salt 
thrice daily, for at least two days previous lo sailiog'i^ 
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tne doae being reduced by half when on hoftrd. I 
have on mtmy occiisions reaommended this ; and, when- 
ever it hati been taken as t directed, it has given most 
satisfactory resiills. One patient, a hidy, whu oould not 
cross Brooklyn Ferry without feeling sea-sick, orussed 
the Atlantic in rough weather without feeling the 
least sick ; many others, who were usually very sea- 
Hick, were scarcely sick at all ; and the least favourable 
opinion of its efficacy that I heard was, " Well, I am 
not half so bud as J expected to be." 

The specifics for sea-sickness, amyl-nitrite Rnd"navi- 
gantine," do not seem to be more than Gccusionally 
beneficial ; the latter is, perhaps, more suitable for the 
short passage across the Channel. I have several limes 
been told by people going overland to India, that they 
took u dose before embarking at Dover, retired to their 
berths, and went to sleep, not awaking until the boat 
reached the French side ; but, on getting on board the 
oce.in-goirg steamer at Malta, they look the same pre- 
paration ngaiu, but found it quite ineffectual. . . . 

Anotlier medical man, writing in the " British 
Medical Journal" of the 12th November 1881, 
says : — 

After some experience of sea-faring life, I came to 
the conclusion, several years ago, that sea-sickness was, 
in the great majority of cases, simply the product of 
fear, nervousness, and timidity. People go to sea with 
the expectation of being sick ; and, us a natural con- 
sequence, they are not disappointed. 
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On my Inst \oyage, we left New York with fourteea 
passengers, all rattles, most of whom were about to cross 
the Allnntic for the first lime. As a sort of erperi- 
menlum criieis. I took an early opportunity of expressing 
to each of them my conviction thai saa-sicknesa was, to 
a great extent, prcventible by an effort of determined 
will. The voyage proved to be an exceedingly rongb 
one (in the month o) Marcfi), but I heard no complainl 
of the slightest sickness; and I am certain that none 
of them experienced any of the horrible sensations 

usiiHlIy ac'sociated with mal He mer I am 

decidedly of opinion that a pinch of resolution will 
prove of more service to the intending seafarer than all 
the specifics in existence. 

We have quoted from these excellent con- 
tributions on the subject of sea-sickness, bo as 
to give you the benefit of an experience even 
more extended than our own, and with a view, 
also, to show you that oases of Bea-sicknesft 
do not pass unheeded by medical men, but that 
they are ever " on the look-out," and always 
honestly trying to discover any plan of treatment 
which may relieve the distress of those who 
suffer from it. We trust, also, what we have 
said may enable you to see how futile it is 
to expect that any universal infallible remedv 
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will ever be invented, and so jou wilt save 
yourself the expense and worry of investing 
in many absurd nostrums, and much-puffed 
remedies, which will give you but little satis- 
faction, and which you will be forced to acknow- 
ledge was a very bad investment for your 
money. You will find it an escellent plan, 
before finally purchasing any of these " cures " 
for sea-sickness, to write and ask the parties 
who supply them, to allow you to " try " them 
personally, at the same time giving a written 
guarantee that you will pay for them should 
they prove successful; you will find that your 
request will generally be met with a flat refusal, 
for to test these professed cures is to prove 
their inefficacy. We have further been in- 
fluenced in putting the "pros and cons" of 
the treatment of sea-sickness before you, 
because we believe that any rational woman 
who will read the extracts we have given from 
the writings of scientific and thoughtful men 
will at once acknowledge the difficulty which 
lies in the way of treating this terribly dw- 
tressing complaint, and they will be less ready 
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to cast the blame upon the unfortunate " ship 
doctor." 

We cannot better conclude this subject, than 
by begging you to be B little more thoughtful 
in your treatment of the medical officer of the 
ship than ia generally the case; women, espe- 
cially, are apt to be very inconsiderate of their 
treatment of this generally much-overworked 
member of the ship's company. You should 
remember that the position of a doctor on -] 
hoard a ship is a very delicate one indeed, for 
he often has to act as a sort of " go-between " 
the passengers and the captain; and while he 
has to listen to the complaints of inconsiderate 
and hasty-tempered passengers, he has also to 
bear the brunt of their indignation should he 
deem it right to refuse their requests, or should 
the remedy for the petty evils of which they 
complain be somewhat tardy in arriving ; and 
this, too, at a time when, probably, he is over- 
burdened with trying professional duties, in 
the performance of which, as a rule, he has 
none to consult with or assist him. 

Obbsity. — Many people suffer to a distress- 
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iQg degree from this unpleasant condition, and 
it is a curious thing that obesity should be 
regarded as a sign of robust health, when, aa 
a matter of fact, there are few states of the 
system which are less consistent with health, 
and which cause both patient and doctor 
more serious anxiety. 

In many cases there is no doubt that the 
tendency to obesity is hereditary, while in 
others it is without doubt a disease. Those 
people in whom obesity ia hereditary, or in 
whom it is the result of disease, cannot, of 
course, expect to benefit by precautionary 
treatment to so great a degree as those in 
whom it is due to errors in diet or over-indul- 
gence. Nevertheless, they may do much to coun- 
teract the tendency to this unfortunate state. 

In the first place do not resort to the use 
of any of the q uack medicines which are 
advertised as " cures " for obesity, for, if they 
have any effect, it ia only through the action of 
powerful and dangerous drugs they contain, 
and they will in a very short time seriously 
damage jour health. 
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The common causes of this condition 
the taking of large quantities of food, 
good deal of wine and other alcoholic liquors, 
especially beer ; too much sleep, and too littlo 
exercise, 

Dr. de Saint-Germain, of Paris, also points 
out other causes which are less generally 
known ; namely, the convalescence from severe 
attacks of fever, and the too »reat prolonga- 
tion of the menstrual periods. In an admirable , 
lecture given ou this subject at the Hoapit 
for Sick Children in Paris, Dr. de Saint-Ger-1 
main insists on the fact that the most efficient 
means of combating obesity are regimen and 
exercise. 

The regimen consists in the avoidance of all 
kinds of fat-forming food, such as fat, oream, 
butter, sugar and farinaceous foods ; bread, 
especially, must not be taken, or, if it is taken, 
only in the form of rusks or dry toast. Skim- 
milk, lean animal food, green vegetables, eggs, 
&c., may be partaken of. Water should be 
drunk instead of wiae or beer, and brandy 
must be avoided. 
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We were acquainted with a ladj who suffered 
from this condition, and she was in the habit 
of taking toast-and- water, even when gueats 
were present, without attracting undue at- 
tention. She had Bome toast-and-water made, 
to which was added a dash of Ume juice, and 
this was placed in a decanter, and, when she 
passed the decanter containing sherry to her 
guests, was able, unnoticed, to take the toast- 
and-water instead. 

As regards exercise, the attention to diet is 
often attended with such marked results, that 
the patient is reluctant to undergo the fatigue 
of exercise. Dr. de Saint- Germain, however, 
is careful to point out that the loss of weight 
due to regimen is always attended with loss of 
muscular power. Exercise, therefore, is essen- 
tial, but it is important that it should be varied 
in character ; riding, walking, swimming, are all 
invigorating healthy exercises, which may be 
indulged in with impunity. 

While on this subject, we may remark, in 
passing, what a good thing it is for young 
girla to be taught to swim, for, beside the fact 
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that it may some day be a means of saving life, 
it is a thoroughly healthy form of exercise — it 
expands the chest, and strengthens the consti- 
tution generally. In addition to the regimen 
and exercise we have mentioned above, you 
should pay attention to the matter of sleep, 
and be careful not to exceed in this respect. 
Plenty of occupation must also be provided for 
the mental faculties. 

FuNCTioNAt. Deeashements. — The relaxing 
influence of a tropical climate, owing to tho 
depressing influence it has upon the system 
generally, is, in the case of women, specially 
liable to produce slight functional derange- 
ments, from which they are not bo likely to 
Bufier in a cooler climate, and which, as they 
are apt to cause considerable anxiety, may be 
briefly alluded to here. The term menstruation, 
or periods, is used to designate the diacharges 
of blood which take place from the womb in 
a healthy woman usually about every lunar 
month, except during pregnancy and lactation^ 
when it is as a rule suspended. The periods 
usually recur every twenty-eight days, some- 
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times with such regularity that a woman can 
foretell almost to an hour the time when she 
will be "unwell." Variations, however, from 
this rule are numerous. It is quite within the 
limits of health, and by no means uncommon, 
for the periods to appear every twentieth day, 
or even with less interval ; while in other cases, 
as much as six weeks may intervene between 
them. The time of recurrence may vary also, 
in the same individual sometimes twenty-eight 
days, and at other times, twice that time 
intervening, and yet without any impairment 
of health whatever. The chief departures 
from the ordinary course are in the direction 
of suppression of the menses (amenorrhcea), 
excessive flux (mennrrhagia), and painful 
menstruation (difsmeiiorrha'a). 

In the first case, where the menses cease 
suddenly, or do not occur, a good deal may be 
done to afford relief and re-establish the 
natural flux. Although no flow from the 
womb may occur, the usual symptoms of 
malaise, pain in the loins and thighs, flushings, 
&c., will be noticed to come on at stated 
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intervals, and a careful observance of the time 
when these symptoms may be expected, will 
enable you to adopt certain simple means of 
affording relief, prior to their advent. During 
the intervals tonics of iron and quinine (p. 225) 
should be taken, constipation must be cor- 
rected, carriage e.xercise in the open air should 
be taken every day ; but any undue fatigue, as 
by walking long distances, must be avoided, 
also exposure to cold or wet. Let the diet be 
light and nutritious, observe regular hours, and 
take cold shower baths. About a week before 
the time when the general symptoms denoting 
the advent of the period are expected, take 
hot sitz-bath (p. 309) every day — when tl 
periods come on mustard may be added to it 
and every other day, take (3 to 8 grains) 
aloes pill ; rubbing the thighs with turpentine 
or stimulating liniments is very beneficial, 
also placing the feet in hot mustard-and-water. 
As the regular habits and tonics improve the 
general health, these measures will generally be 
successful in restoring the menstrual flux ; but 
the hot sitz-baths, aloes pill, and stimulatini 
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liniments, must not be persisted in for more 
than a short time before and after the period 
is expected; if unsuccessful, the tonics and 
general regimen must be continued, but the 
use of these other measures must be suspended 
nntU the time when the next period is expected. 
In all cases you ought to consult a medical 
man as soon as possible. 

Cases of excessive flux are more common in 
tropical than in temperate climates. It may 
also be brought on by rich diet, luxurious 
living, a sedentary and inactive life, displace- 
ment of the womb, or laxity of the womb from 
frequent child-bearing, constipation, and tiffht 
lacing. If there is much general debility, take 
tonics regularly, and resort to all the various 
means for improving the general health. Take 
a dose (ten grains) of colocynth pill, and follow 
it with a brisk saline aperient, inject cold 
water, or an astringent lotion, composed of 
half an ounce of the tincture of the perchloride 
of iron, to about ten ounces of infusion of 
quassia. Obtain medical advice as soon as you 
can. In those cases, in which, for a few days 
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preceding the period, the individual experiences 
tenderness or soreness over the abdomen, with 
sharp darting pains like those of colic, together 
with sickness and sometimes diarrhtBa, but 
little can be done by the patient herself, and 
medical aid should be obtained, more especially 
as these cases generally occur in women of a 
highly excitable nervous temperament, and t 
often associated with hysteria. The chiel 
measures that will afford relief are hot bathi 
warm damp flannels with a few drops oCl 
laudanum sprinkled over them, appHed to tlw^ 
lower part of the abdomen, careful attention 
to the condition of the digestive organs and to 
the general health. Some women suffer more 
or less frequently from a discharge of a milky 
or glairy fluid, this condition is known as the 
"whites." Thorough cleanliness, the use of 
the hip-bath, with saline aperients, and the 
injection first of warm water, and then of some 
mild astringent lotion, such as may be made by 
adding twenty grains of sulphate of zinc to a 
pint or two of water, are the beat means of 
combating this unplaasant condition. Cleanl^ 
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nesa is a preventive of many evils, and every 
woman should not only sponge the whole 
surface of the body, but, she should bear in 
mind, that tlie sitz-bath, or the bidet, every 
morning is absolutely essential to her comfort 
and well-being. The sitz-bath can be procured 
from an ironmonger, and the bidet from a 
■cabinet-maker. There is no need to stay long 
in the bath, a few seconds will suffice, and 
tepid water may be used in cold weather, or 
by those who are chilly after using cold water; 
though cold water, as being more strengthening, 
is far preferable if it can be borne. 

Hysteria. — This terrible affliction, is in many 
cases associated with irregular menses, and 
other functional derangements of a very ob- 
scure character, in others it is due to debility 
and to impaired nutritive changes in the system, 
while, in a third class, it is the result partly of 
errors in the mode o£ life, and, to some 
extent, to an absence of self-control. In all cases 
«f hysteria medical advice should be sought as 
soon as possible. 

A careful investigation of all the ciroum- 
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stances that tend to tie development 
hysterical state, has caused scientific men to 
come to the conclusion that a woman who 
suffers from this complaint is more to bo 
commiserated than blamed. 

It is scarcely juat, to hold a woman responsi- 
ble for becoming the subject of hysterical fits, 
which are due to functional derangements, to 
debility, or to impairment of the general 
nutritive changes of the body ; while, in those 
cases which are due to a lack of self-control, 
the condition generally begins very early in 
life, and it is the parents and friends, who ought 
to be held responsible, rather than the individuiU 
herself. 

While however, we would endeavour 
strike a new chord in the treatment 
hysterical patients, and rescue them, if possible, 
from the harsh and unreasonable treatment to 
which they are sometimes exposed ; we wish it 
to be clearly understood, that we would not 
apply these reservations to those cases of loss 
of control over the nervous system, which are 
brought about by the undue use of alcohol, or 
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the continued use of cliloral or other drugs. 
Such caaes are generally regarded as being 
simply hysterical, but, unfortunately, they are 
even more hopeless, and depend on far graver 
conditions than do cases of hysteria. The 
culpability of those who have brought them- 
selves into this state is apparent to every right- 
minded person, and were it not for the trouble 
and sorrow these people cause their friends and 
relatives, the sufferings they experience might 
justly be regarded as a well-merited punish- 
ment. 

With regard to the treatment of those forms 
of hysteria which are due to functional de- 
rangements, &c., we can say but little here ; such 
cases ought at once to be placed in the hands of 
a medical man, and they require a long course 
of careful and thoughtful treatment. We 
would refer those who are interested in this 
subject, to some excellent remarks, made before 
the British Medical Association, by Dr. W. S. 
Playfair, Professor of Obstetric Medicine at 
King's College (" British Medical Journal," 
August 19th, 1882); and, also, to Dr. Playfair's 
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articles on this subject in the " Lancet" of May, 
June, and November of 1881. In these articles, 
whatia know as Dr. Weir Mitchell's sjetematic 
treatment of hysteria, is fully set forth ; and the 
successful results which attended it, lead us to 
hope, that quite a new era has opened up, in 
the treatment of the more aggravated forma of 
this complaint. 

We will now, aa briefly as may be, describe 
those cases of what we are almost tempted to 
call preventible hysteria, and which occur for 
the most part in young women of nervous, 
excitable, and often very selfish dispositions ; 
who have not learnt the habit of controUing 
their feelings in tlie presence of others, and 
for the sake of others. 

The individual, in question, will startle those 
around her, by jumping up suddenly and de- 
claring that she sees some strange sight, or 
hears some strange sound. She becomes 
greatly agitated, and falls down ; the trunk 
and Hraba are thrown into convulsive move- 
ments ; alio struggles violently, like a person 
contending ; rises into a sitting posture, and 
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then throws herself back again ; forcibly 
retracts and extends her legs, and continues 
tapping her heels on the ground, while her 
body is twisted from side to side ; and so 
powerful are these muscular contortions, that 
it is often all that three or four strong persona 
can do to restrain a shght girl, and prevent her 
from injuring herself or others. 

The head ia generally thrown backwards, 
and the throat projects ; the face is flushed 
and the eye-lids are closed and tremulous, the 
nostrils are distended, and the jaws often firmly 
closed ; but there is no distortion of the 
countenance — the cheeks are at rest, unless 
when, as often happens, the patient is uttering 
screams or exclamations. If the hands are left 
at liberty she will often strike her breast re- 
peatedly, or carry her hand to her throat as 
if to remove some oppression there. The 
breathing ia generally deep, labouring and 
irregular, and there ia violent palpitation of 
the heart. After a short time the violent 
agitation is calmed, and the patient lies panting 
and trembling, and starting at the slightest 
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noise or the gentlest touch ; sometimes 
remains motionless, during the remissions, -v 
a fixed eye, till all at once the convulsifl 
movements are renewed. This alternation of 
Bpasm and quiet will go on for a space of time 
that varies greatly in different cases ; the attack- 
frequently terminating in an explosion of t 
and sobs and convulsive laughter. 

In another variety of this form of hysteri 
the patient sinks down insensible and -vrithosl 
convulsions, the breathing being slow 
interrupted and the face flushed ; from th: 
condition she recovers depressed in spirit! 
fatigued and crying. 

Now let us see how the paroxysm of hysteri 
differs from that of an epileptic fit, with whid 
it might be confounded. In the epileptic fi^ 
a frothy foam often escapes from the nioutlli 
there is great distortion of the face, and thi 
complexion is of a leaden hue ; in hysteria, ( 
the other hand, the cheeks are flushed, but i 
rest, and the countenance is not distort* 
Many of the details of this description, as aU 
Bome of the suggestions we now put forw 
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are from the skilful pen of the late Sir Thomaa 
Watson, Bart., one of the consulting physicians 
of Kiog's College Hospital, by whose death 
the medical profession, and the general public, 
have both recently sustained a serious loss. 

"We would willingly have spared ourselves 
the necessity of depicting these painful details, 
were it not for the fact that this book is 
intended for the use of those who dwell in 
remote parts, and who may be removed by 
many, many miles from the nearest medical 
man. 

In such cases, the friends of the patient, 
especially if they had not before seen a typical 
hysterical paroxysm, would be caused much un- 
necessary alarm and anxiety, and would be in 
the greatest doubt as to what course they ought 
to pursue; and they would, in all probability, fall 
into the common error of " making a fuss" with 
a person who had an hysterical paroxysm, 
thereby causing the continuance of the fit, and 
ensuring its recurrence within a short space of 
time. You must remember that we are now 
only speaking of that form of paroxysm, the 
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occurrence of which the mother or friends Had 
no reasonable reason to expect. For, had there 
been any previous indications of hysteria, or 
any functional derangement which would bo 
likely to produce the same, a judicious mother 
would have placed the patient in the hands of 
a medical man, and by doing so would have, 
to a great extent, removed the responsibility 
from her shoulders. 

When a paroxysm comes on, your 
endeavour should be to prevent the patieDl 
injuring herself during the convulsive move- 
ments ; for this purpose it may be necessary 
to confine the hands and arms, and to plaoe a 
handkerchief or towel between the teeth, next 
loosen the dress, and then direct your attention 
to putting an end to the fit. Apply ammonia 
or smelling-salts to her nose, and let her have 
a good dose of it ; if she be able to swallow, 
take a wine-glass, measure into it two table- 
spoonfuls of castor oil, to this add five to 
ten drops of oil of turpentine, and administer 
at once ; but the best remedy of all, is eold 
water ; this, freely sprinkled with the fingersi 
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or, if necessary, dashed with some violence 
over the face and chest, will generally very 
speedily put an end to the paroxysms. 

During the time you are taking these mea- 
sures to put an end to the fit, do not let the- 
leasfc expression of sympathy escape you; 
exhibit no undue haste or anxiety in your 
movements, but quietly, firmly, and metho- 
dically carry out, in the sight of the patient, 
the measures we have suggested for her relief. 
The fit once over, unless the patient is evidently 
too exhausted, and you must take care not to 
be deceived in this respect, you should direct 
her to change her clothing, remind her of any 
domestic duty she may have neglected to per- 
form, and let her take her meals with the rest 
of the family, or go without ; let no sign of 
sympathy, much less of merriment or passion 
escape you, but assume the most passive 
demeanour and utter indifference. Any female 
friend who " cannot bear " to act in this way» 
and much worse, anyone who is inclined to 
fits of nervous excitability herself, will only be 
performing an act of wisdom towards herself. 
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and of kindness to the patient, by keeping oi 
of the way ; her presence at Buch a time can 
do no possible good, and there is every proba- 
bility of herself becoming the subject of a 
like attack ; and this is especially pointed out 
by Sir Thomas Watson, who says : " Of all 
spasmodic affections, hysteria is that which 
most readily propagable by what may be 
called moral contagion. When, in a large 
ward, one girl goes off in a fit, half-a-dozea 
others perhaps will experience a strong inclina- 
tion to follow her example. But this chorus, 
as it were, of hysteria, is much more common 
in some wards than in others. A stem 
nurse, or a general order that cold effnsioD 
should at once be employed in every instance 
of a hysterical fit, will keep the complaint 
wonderfully in check ; while, on the othoF' 
hand, any manifestation of sympathy has tti 
most striking effect in encouraging the paro- 
xysms. These facts show that the symptoms 
are, to a certain degree, under the patient'l 
control. The fits are not wholly wilful, noith< 
are they wholly irrepressible." 
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" Recovery from the perverse shapes of hys- 
terical disorder is often hindered by the natural 
mistake to which I have just alluded. The 
assiduous tenderness of domestic friends serves 
only to keep up and quicken that absorbing 
self-idolatry, that craving for attention and 
interest which is so constant and striking a 
feature of the malady. You will have frequent 
occasion to remonstrate — and you will too 
often remonstrate with incredulous hearers — 
against this misplaced and mischievous exhi- 
bition of sympathy. On the other hand, the 
patient may be helped out of her exacting and 
selfish humour, by an assumed but friendly 
indifference of manner in those about her ; by 
what she will call 'cruel neglect.' " 

The principal treatment during the intervals 
between the paroxysms, consists in the use of 
simple tonics (p. 225), being careful to avoid 
constipation by the use of aperients, especially 
pill of aloes. Exercise both on foot and horse- 
back, though care must be taken to avoid 
undue fatigue ; the daily use of the shower- 
bath, regular hours both in going to bed and 
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in getting up, and plenty of healthy mental 
occupation. The habit which elderly people 
are often inclined to indulge in, of telling 
foolish ghost stories, or of relatinji mysterious 
occurrences in the presence of delicate and 
nervous young girls, ought to be avoided- 

The disposition to the form of hysteria w© 
are now speaking of is more readily prevented 
than cured. Parents do not foresee the misery 
they are laying up for their daughters in allow- 
ing them to lead artificial, sensational lives, 
and in neglecting to correct in them, when 
young, any tendency there may bo to petulant 
outbursts of selfish nervousness. Writing 
many years ago, Sir Benjamin Brodie made 
the following remarks on hysteria : " You can 
render (he says) no more essential service to 
the more affluent classes of society, than by- 
availing yourselves of every opportunity of 
explaining to those among them who are 
parents, how much the ordinary system of 
education tends to engender the disposition to 
these diseases among their female children. If 
you would go further, so as to make them 
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understand in what their ermr consists, what 
they ought to do, and what they ought to 
leave undone, you need only point out the 
difference between the plans usually pursued 
in the bringing up of the two sexes. The 
boys are sent at an early age to school, where 
a large portion of their tirae is passed in taking 
exercise in the open air; while their sisters 
are confined to heated rooms, taking little 
exercise out of doors, and often none at all, 
except in a carriage. 

"Then, for the most part, these latter spend 
much more of their time in actual study than 
the former. The mind is over-educated at 
the expense of the physical structure, and, 
after all, with little advantage to the mind 
itself; for who can doubt that the principal 
object of this part of education ought to be, 
not so much to fill the mind with knowledge, 
as to train it to a right exercise of its intel- 
lectual and moral faculties; or that, other 
things being the same, this is more easily accom- 
plished in those whose animal functions are pre- 
served in a healthy state, than it is in others ? " 
21 
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Trusting that these words of wisdom we i 
have just quoted may caiTy due weight and 
bear good fruit, we will now leave this subject. 

On Nursing and the Care of the Sick. — i 
Have any of our readers ever been laid up for I 
weeks with any serious illness ? if so, they will I 
readily appreciate the importance of good nurs- 
ing ; and, those, who, like ourselves, can look 
back on weeks of illness, spent in distant lands, 
far away from home comforts, the convenienccB 
of civihzation, and the kindness and sympathy 
of friends, can especially understand what is 
meant by the phrase, a good nurse. 

It should be the ambition of every woman to I 
be a good nurse. There are few families where 
the daughters receive that training in nursing 
they ought to have. Everything is put oft 
until the evil hour of sickness, and, when it J 
comes, the result is, ignorance and inefficiency. ■ 
At such a time, what would not a mother, or a 
wife, or a sister give, to be able to relieve tha 
patient's suffering; she would almost feel in- 
clined to barter away the attainments which 
seemed so valuable in the hour of health, in ' 
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exchange for the possession of sufficient clini- 
cal knowledge to enable her to anticipate and 
administer to the sufferer's wants. 

Those who " sit at home at ease " surrounded 
by the " resources of civilization," will think it 
is easy enough to "call in" a professional 
nurse. It is true; you can often purchase 
such professional assistance, you can pay much 
money for experience, attention, and accuracy, 
but, you can7wt buy affection. If every man is 
to be the ruler of his own household, let every 
woman be the nurse of the same. 

Only those who know what sickness is, can 
tell how much the bitterness of suffering may 
be mitigated, by having one's wishes antici- 
pated, and one's wants supplied, without the 
necessity of asking ; and this is especially the 
case, when these little deeds of care and fore- 
thought are performed, not with the mechanical 
regularity of machinery, or as the result of 
official routine, but as the outcome of an in- 
tellectual sympathy. Imagine, also, should the 
sickness end fatally, what a comfort it will be 
to you to remember that your own hands ad- 
21 • 
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ministered to the sufferer's wants, and, you 
will recall to mind, how, in some lucid moment,, 
when you were attending to, what might aeem 
to you a trivial detail, the sufferer's eyes met 
yours, and you could learn from that look,^ 
more than though words had passed between 
you, that the patient experienced a sense of 
calm comfort, which did much to lessen the 
sting of physical suffering. 

While we have dwelt thus fully on the fact 
that it is the imperative duty of every woman 
to try and be a good nurse ; we would not, for 
a moment, wish it to bethought that we lightly 
esteem those excellent women who devote their 
lives to the art of nursing. The presence of 
an experienced nurse is always a comfort to 
both patient and friends, and she will be able 
to do much to lighten the burden of the near 
relative who is in close attendance upon the 
case, enabling her to take necessary rest, so 
that she will be able, when she returns to the 
sick-room, to assume, for we well know that is 
often all she can do, a hopeful manner and a 
bright and cheerful appearance. Only, remem-. 
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ber, that in domestic sickness at least, the hired 
nurse is there to supplement, aud not to sup- 
plant you in your attention to the patient. 

We can truthfully say that we have seen 
many cases both in public and private, recover, 
which, humanly speaking could not possibly 
have done so, if it had not been for the eminent 
skill and patient attention of the nurse or sister 
in charge. 

Unfortunately, at the present time, the ser- 
vices of sisters and nurses do not seem to be 
sufficiently appreciated by the public; that is 
by the healthy public ; but let not sisters and 
nurses, or those who espouse their cause, be 
disheartened, for, the sick public do value them 
very highly, and, when some poor sister or 
nurse passes away, though, in her life-time she 
may seem to have performed a thankless office, 
there will be many who will call to mind her 
loving attention and thoughtful kindness during 
some time of sickness, and who will unite to- 
gether to weave a garland of sorrow for her 
humble grave. 

The limits o£ this work will not allow us to 
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give anytliirig like a complete description of a 
nurse's duty ; but we will now briefly indicate 
a few of the principal points to be observed in 
attending upon the sick. 

Selection op the Sick-room. — The first point 
which should engage your attention in making* 
preparation for attending to any case of sick- 
ness that is likely to last a long time, is, the 
selection of a suitable room for the reception 
of the patient. 

A great want of forethought is often shown 
in this particular; some member of a family 
falls ill, and is allowed to occupy bis or her 
usual room, until, at last, it only becomes 
too evident that some other room would 
have far better suited the requirements of 
the case; and then, probably, the patient is 
too ill, or too weak to bear removal. When 
you are fortunate enough to have, medical 
advice at the commencement of the illness, you 
will be saved any further trouble, as the doctor 
will be able to advise you in this matter. In 
some instances, however, it will happen that it 
may be some days before medical aid can be 
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obtained; and, in such a case, you will have 
the responsibility of deciding which room the 
patient shall occupy. In coming to a decision, 
you should be guided by the following general 
considerations. 

The room should, as far as possible, be 
removed from the noise produced by the 
daily work of the house ; if the house is more 
than one story high, the highest room, pro- 
vided it fulfils other requirements, should be 
selected ; for, should the case turn out to be 
an infectious one, an up-stairs room can be so 
much more easily isolated, (only those in atten- 
dance upon the case being permitted to go up- 
stairs) than a room which is situated in the 
lower part of tho house, the doer of which has 
to be constantly passed, and re-passed, by 
the other occupants. In houses in which the 
rooms are all on one floor, you must select a 
room which can be readily isolated from the 
rest of the house, should the necessity for suoh 
a measure arise. 

Having settled in your own mind the part of 
the house in which the room shall be, you 
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should now see if it is suitable in other respect& 
The question of ventilation should occupy your 
attention. It is desirable that the room should 
have more than one window, but it is equaUy 
desirable that they should not be opposite each 
other ; a room with a fire-place is to be pre- 
ferred. If there ia a dressing or ante-room, 
leading into the one to be occupied hy the 
patient, you will find it a great convenience, for 
the purpose of keeping chauges of linen clean 
towels, glasses, cups, spoons and other requi- 
sites that may be wanted at a moment's notice; 
moreover, anything that might be removed 
from the sick room, could at once be disio- 
fected, prior to its final removal, and that too 
without attracting the patient's attention. 

The room should be cheerful, lofty (lo or 
12 feet) and light, and, if possible, should be 
provided with Venetian blinds, as these blinda 
enable you to regulate the entrance of both 
light and air more readily. Supposing it to 
fulfil the other requirements, a room from the 
windows of which a " good view " can be 
obtained is a great desideratum. For, as the 
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patient gains strength, it will be a great com- 
fort to ber (properly wrapped up) to " get 
a breath of fresh air," and look out on the 
country round, without the fatigue of being 
removed from one room to another. If pun- 
kahs are used in the room, you must be sure 
that they work easily and without noise. 

Having made your choice you should now 
direct your attention to the general arranga- 
meni of the sick room. In the first place, 
you should remember that there is nothing 
worse than to have a room stuffy ; it is bad 
enough when healthy people have to sit in such 
a room, but, to a sick person, a stuffy room is 
simply intolerable. We shall have occasion to 
refer to this again in speaking of ventilation, 
only we would now remark, that this sense of 
stiiffiiirss is often due to the fact, that the room 
is " crowded up " with too much furniture and 
drapery. You should therefore be careful to 
remove all unnecessary furniture, or heavy 
hangings, thick curtains, large pictures, &c., 
before you place the patient in the room. In 
infectious cases, carpets, bed and other hang- 
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iDgs, and all articles of clothing hanging up m 
the room, or in wardrobes or cupboards, mnat 
be removed. 

At first sight, it might seem distressing to 
the patient to remove her from the room ahe i> 
accustomed to occupy, but a patient will far 
sooner get accustomed to a strange room, than 
to a room which has been disturbed by tht 
removal of the articles we have mentioned, and 
in which she will feel infinitely more strange, 
because she will keep noticing the absence of 
some familiar object. 

The next point to attract your attention, 
should be the patient's bed. In the tropics, 
pillows and mattresses must not be of too soft 
material, or, the patient sinking into thetn. 
will be kept in a constant bath of perspiration. 
If you hiive a fixed establishment, you should 
have one or two spring mattresses in the house 
or better, oven than these, are the wire mat- 
tresses, which are both cool and comfort«ble 
and excellently adapted for tropical use ; a 
good firm wool mattress, should be placed over 
the wire one. The bed should move on caston. 
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80 that it may be easily moved from one part of 
the room to another, and it must be without 
curtains. 

The position of the bed is a point of no 
slight importance ; it must be so placed that 
the attendants can get easy accesa to either 
side of it, and it should not, as a rule, be placed 
so that the patient will directly face the light ; 
if possible, it should be so placed that the light 
may fall on it " sideways," for, if placed so that 
the light enters from behind the patient, the 
lack of sufficient light, will often cause both 
doctor and nurses considerable inconvenience. 
Be careful, also, to put the bed in such a posi- 
tion, that the patient's head may not be in the 
way of any direct current of air, either from 
the doors or windows. The legs of the bedstead 
should be placed in little tins of water to keep off 
ants (p. 153). To obviate the necessity of 
lifting the bed each time you wish to move it, as 
you would have to do if such tins were used, 
the castors should be taken off the bed, and 
fixed to four blocks of wood, of sufficient depth 
to allow of a small tin being let into them, in 
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which the legs of the bed maj be placed ; pro- ' 
vided the holes in the blocks are sufficiently 
deep, and not too large, the bed may then be aa 
easily moved as it would be if it was standing 
on the floor. A solution of Condy's fluid should 
be placed in the tins instead of plain water. 

The all -important question of vent'dalion 
should now be attended to. The temperature 
will, in most cases, be too high to permit of a J 
fire being kept burning in the sick room, though, , 
when practicable a fire should be kept up as it 1 
greatly assists ventilation. When there is no I 
fire, take care that the fire-place is clear, and | 
that the chimney is not stopped up with ; 
chimney board. 

It is essential that there should always I 
be a thorough interchange between the I 
-external and internal air, but this is of tenfold 
importance in a room which is to be occupied 
by a sick person. The vitiated air tends to 
collect at the top of the room, and, therefore, 
you should always keep the window open at 
the top. In tropical countries, except at certain 
seasons of the year, the windows may generally 
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be thrown wide open during the day, but, at 
night, when the temperature suddenly falls, 
care must be taken not to expose the patient 
to a draught. If the windows are fitted with 
Venetian blinds, you can easily admit sufficient 
air without causing a draught, by simply turning 
the lathes towards the ceiling. Chicks or fine 
bamboo blinds (p, 184) are also very useful for 
this purpose. 

The air should be kept in motion by the 
use of fans and punkahs, so as to ensure the 
admixture of the pure air from outside with 
the impure air inside the room. Provided the 
patient is not in a draught, there should always 
be a perceptible current of air in the sick room. 
The most poisonous cases may as a rule be 
safely nursed, if chere is a constant supply of 
fresh air circulating, not only in the sick room, 
but throughout the whole dwelling. 

While on this point we may mention, that, 
though non -odorous growing plants may be 
allowed in the room, flowers, especially those 
which have a strong scent, must be rigidly ex- 
cluded. Of course, there is no harm in allowing 
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the patient the pleasurable sight 
arranged bouquet, but, it should not be allowei 
to remain in the room for more than two or thr© 
hours, and certainly not all night. The tem 
perature of the sick room should range fron 
55° to 65" or 70'', and it should be kept ai 
equable aa possible. In the tropics, the difficulh 
will be to keep the temperature down to this 
level. 

So far, we have been dealing with those 
points which would engage your attention 
before the patient is brought into the room, 
and you should personally ascertain these 
arrangements have been made, as it is most 
worrying to the patient to see any bustle 
going on in the room, and, should your ar- 
rangements not be complete, the patient ia 
almost sure to object to any changes you may 
afterwards desire to make. 

You must take upon your own shoulders the 
responsibility of arranging the ventilation and 
temperature of the room ; and don't be con- 
stantly worrying the patient by asking her if 
she " feels too much draught," or if the *' rooa 
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is too hot." These points you must decide for 
yourself ; for, if the patient once gets the idea 
that you are undecided in what you do, she will 
feel, that iu some way, the duty of looking after 
such things falls on herself, and, she wilt be 
constantly giving directions, which you will be 
unable to carry out, but, the non-fulfilment of 
which will cause her much disturbance of 
mind. You may feel sure that it is better for 
all concerned, and an act of true kindness 
to the patient, to take upon yourself the ar- 
rangement of such details, always being sure, of 
course, that what you do is in stnct accordance 
with the instructiona of the medical man who is 
attending the case. 

It is very natural, and the outcome, no 
doubt, of the solicitude they feel on her 
behalf, but, many women have a habit of 
constantly plying the patient with questions 
as to whether her " head is high enough," or 
if her bed "feels comfortable," and a thousand 
other queries, kind enough in themselves, but 
exceedingly irritating and annoying to the 
patient; and, as nearly all such inquiries will 
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meet with a reply which is the very reverse 
what you wish and expect, you will, if you are of 
a sensitive disposition, get very miserable, 
feel that everything you do is wrong', aDdf' 
inclined to be short-tempered, you will 
very irritable ; in either case, you will beoonw 
daily less fitted to nurse the patient throngh 
his or her illness. Resist, then, the verr 
natural temptation to ask such qneations for, 
after all, the end sought is rather a selfish one 
— that is, you would like to know if your 
exertions are causing relief, and if they are 
recognised by, and meet with a response in 
the patient's mind. Be firm, exercise sound 
practical sense, and you will find things wQI 
go on all the better. It is a comfort to the 
patient to feel that she is, so to speak, in 
strong hands, that all that is necessary will be 
done for her, and that she need not trouble 
herself about anything. 

Sometimes, the patient will ask you to do ail 
manner of things which would be very in- 
jurious, she may want you to shut the window 
when it ought to be open, or rice versii. By 
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rearranging the Venetians, or practising some 
other slight ruse, you can generally lead 
the patient to suppose that her wishes have 
been complied with, and so calm her mind, 
while, as matter of fact, things remain practi- 
cally as they were. At other times it may be 
necessary, firmly but kindly, to tell her that to 
do what she wishes would be bad for her, and 
therefore you cannot comply with her request. 
Nevertheless, you will understand, that any 
reasooable wish which the patient may ex- 
press, the satisfaction of which would not be 
detrimental to her, should at once be satisfied. 

After the patient has been moved into the 
room now ready for her reception, you should 
regulate the amount of light in such a way as 
to cause the least distress. In doing this you 
may be guided by the feelings of the patient. 
In acute affections, very few can tolerate a 
strong light, and in affections of the eye or 
brain, the room may have to be almost com- 
pletely darkened. In many chronic cases, on 
the other hand, the patient will derive both 
benefit and comfort from the free admittance 
■22 
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of light into the room. A little practice wfll 
soon enable you to acquire the somewhat diffi- 
cult art of keeping the room quiet and with 
subdued light without mahing it gloomy. 

Anything you may have to say to the patieni 
or any conversation carried on in the room, must 
be spoken in an audible tone, so that all that 
said may be heard distinctly by the patient 
anything you may have to say which is ni 
intended for her ears must be said in anotht 
room. The habit of carrying on conversatii 
in an undertone in a sick room is very repi 
henaible ; nothing is more calculated to irrital 
and alarm the patient. Do not let any myetei 
pervade your manner when in the room; sit in 
such a part that the patient can see you and 
understand exactly what you are doing, and 
careful not to allow her to be distracted by tl 
presence of visitors. 

The personal hygiene of the patient is 
matter of great importance. You should 
change both bed and body linen as frequently 
as may be, without unduly fatiguing the 
patient. When she is too ill to be moved 
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' from the bed to a couch, until the bed has 
been thoroughly aired, it is a good plan to 
have another bed in the room, which may be 
placed beside the one occupied by the sick 
person, who can then be gently moved into it, 
and the bed previously occupied can then be 
aired and cleansed. 

In making a patient's bed, carefully turn 
and smooth out the mattreas, so that there 
may be no "rucks"; let the sheet be well 
tucked under, that the patient may be spared 
the misery of a loose sheet ; do not place 
the head too high, unless the nature of the 
malady requires it, and be careful not to allow 
the counterpane to touch the ground. In 
some cases, however, the patient will be too ill 
to be shifted in this way ; you must then adopt 
the following plan : — Remove the counterpane, 
blanket, and top sheet, having previousl y 
swathed the patient in a blanket ; then turn 
her on her side, with her back towards 
you, and roll up the bottom sheet until you 
reach the patient's back ; now take the clean 
sheet which is to be substituted, roll it up in a 
22 * 
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similar manner to half its width, and, placing 
the roll thus formed by the side of the rolled 
up soiled sheet, close to the patient's back, turn 
her gently over, with her face towards jou, and 
she will now rest on the portion of the clean 
sheet which was not rolled up ; the soiled 
sheet may now be removed, and the remaining 
half of the clean sheet being unrolled, may 
finally adjusted, and the bed re-made. 

If the patient is not too weak to bear 
she will obtain great comfort from having thei 
hair brushed, and the mouth and teeth cleansed. 
It is an excellent plan, when the mouth is 
foul, to let her rinse it out now and again 
with a solution of about half a teaspoonful of 
Condy to a tumblerful of water. You should 
take frequent opportunities of sponging the 
surface of the body with tepid water, 
which a little Condy baa been added. If 
sible, the whole surface should be sponj 
daily, one portion being done at night aaA\ 
another in the morning. 

When a tepid bath is ordered, you may 
consider that the temperature of it should 
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be about 85^, a warm bath about 90°, and 
a hot bath about 105° ; if possible, there 
should always be a bath in the sick room. 
On no account should you trust to the 
hand to estimate the warmth of a bath, but 
you should always have a thermometer near 
for the purpose. A piece of mackintosh 
should be placed beneath the bottom sheet to 
protect the mattress ; it is a good plan to have 
the bed further protected with a draw sheet, 
which can be readily removed, and another 
substituted. 

No sick room should be without a screen, 
both as means of keeping off any draught 
from the patient, and for use when the 
individual requirements have to be attended 
to. Be very careful to attend to the patient's 
wants in this particular; much discomfort both 
to patient and nurse will be obviated, if the 
female slipper, and French bed-pan, be slipped 
under her from time to time. Such vessels 
should contain a little Condy'a fluid or carbolic 
acid, and should be furnished with a cover, 
which must be at once replaced wheu the vessel 
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is taken from the patient, and, a clean 
should be at hand to throw over all, 
removing it finally from the bedside ; 
further quantity of carbolic acid must subse- 
quently be added. These vessels must not be 
kept under the bed. Every housewife should 
be provided with such necessary articles, and 
be duly cognisant as to the proper mode of 
using them. Any difficulty the patient may 
have in performing the natural functions, 
should be at once made known to the doctor,] 
If you are unfortunately without a doctor, or 
if it will be a long time before one arrives, 
you will find that placing the patient in 
warm bath will afford great relief, and will 
often, alone, be sufBcient to restore thi 
natural functions. 

All your care and ingenuity, will often b»] 
called into play, in the endeavour to prevent) 
the occurrence of bed-sores. Sponging thi 
body daily, and dusting it over with fuUei 
earth, is a great preventive; a spirit lotion of 
equal parts of spirits-of-wine and water, or 
brandy and water, will be found to have a veryJ 
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beneficial effect, hy hardening the skin ; an 
excellent lotion for this purpose is one com- 
posed of two grains of percliloride of mercury, 
an ounce of spirits-of-wino and about sir 
ounces of water. Protect any part where a 
bed-sore seema likely to form mth strips of 
aticking-plaister evenly applied ; and apply a 
pad, in the form of a ring, so that the tender 
part may not be compressed. Any prominen- 
cies such as the heels, shoulder-blades, &c., 
must be carefully protected by means of a ring 
pad, and you must be careful to change the 
position of the patient from time to time. 

When bed-sores have formed, they should be 
dressed with the old-fashioned Friar's balsam, 
or with the red oxide of mercury ointment, or 
covered with strips of plaister, if they require 
stimulating ; at other times simple ointment or 
carbolic lotion may bo used ; if the patient is 
not already on a water-bed she should at once 
be placed on one, and, if possible, in such a 
position that the pressure is taken off the 
broken place. 

In the tropics, an irritable conditiou of the 
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skin, like moist eczema, is often set up : tho- 1 
rough cleanliness, and a firm mattress are the I 
best preventives. The most efficient local I 
applications, are powdered oxide of zinc, olive J 
oil and glycerine, or zinc ointment; you will" 
find, that more good will be derived from 
frequently changing the local appiicationa, 
than by persisting in the long-continued use 
of any one remedy. | 

You must pay great attention to the arrange- \ 
ment of medicines and other remedies. All 
drugs intended for external use should be re- 
garded as polsoiis, and put in a separate place 
to the medirine which ui to be given interiiaUy, 
It is no uncommon thing to see carbolic-acid in 
an ordinary bottle, this should on no account J 
be permitted, the acid must be kept in 
grooved poison-bottle, and placed with thei 
drugs used for external application only. Not- I 
withstanding these precautions, you must make I 
it a rule, never to administer a medicine w%thovit\ 
first reading the label. 

Regularity in the administration of medi-l 
cines is of the first importance, and, when] 
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new medicine ia ordered, you should be 
careful to understand from the doctor, both 
how, and when, it is to be administered, 
and in what quantity. Some medicines have 
to be given on an empty stomach, others on 
a full one, and this point you must ascer- 
tain. Castor-oil is best retained, if given in 
the early morning before food has been taken, 
while codliver-oil and iron, are generally borne 
better, if given on a full stomach. Glasses and 
spoons, in which medicine has been adminis- 
tered, must be kept carefully washed. 

In the use of stimulants, you must be care- 
ful, also, to follow out tho doctor's instructions; 
you should ascertain whether it is necessary to 
rouse the patient for the purpose of giving them 
or not. In some cases, much harm is done, by 
needlessly rousing the patient, when she has 
fallen into a quiet sleep, for the purpose of 
giving a dose of brandy ; on the other hand, 
the patient may tend to pass into a state of 
stupor, and it may be absolutely necessary to 
administer the stimulant at all costs. 

There is a form of medicine (an enema) 
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which is often used, but few, unless they are 
professional nurses, know how to administer it ; 
but, as the life of a patient may depend on its 
skilful administration we must mention it here. 
Proper instruments are made for the purpose 
of giving enemata. Every housewife should b© 
provided with such an instrument, and tho- 
roughly understand how it is to be used. 

A simple enema is a pint or more of warm 
water or soap and water. Or half-an-ounce (one- 
tablespoonful) of castor-oil to an ounce-and-a- 
half of gruel. To produce the desired effect 
a sufficient amount of fluid must be used, often 
as much as two, three, or four pints is required, 
the enema in many mstances failing in its object 
on account of its not being copious enough. 
The patient should be placed on her left side,, 
and the enema slowly pumped into the rectum. 
In using nutrient enemata, the enema must not 
be too copious, and the instrument must be in- 
troduced very gently, or, the irritation pro- 
duced, will cause the expulsion of the enema 
the same result will follow, if the nutrit 
material is injected too violently. Oil well 
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nozzle of the enema syringe, and pass some 
warm water through it, prior to using, so as to 
expel any air that may be in it. False delicacy 
on this subject cannot be condemned too much. 
We have seen lives saved, through the judi- 
cious employment of nutrient enemata, and, one 
lad the subject of low fever, who could retain 
no food in the stomach, not only lived, but im- 
proved on nutrient enemata for four weeks, 
when he made a complete recovery. On the 
other hand, we have seen more than one case, 
which might have been saved, if nutrient ene- 
mata had been employed. The reason they 
appear to fail, is, because, they are not, as a 
rule, resorted to, until the patient is at the 
point of death. We subjoin a simple nutrient 
enema : two eggs, four ounces of beef-tea, four 
ouncea of port wine, or two of brandy, with 
water thickened with a little arrowroot. The 
temperature of the eneraata should be about 
the temperature of the body (08° to 100°). 

Taking a Patient's Temperature. — You 
should always be provided with a good ther- 
mometer, and you should ascertain that it has 
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been verified at Kew. Excellent thermometers 
and any other medical apparatus yon may re- 
quire, can be obtained of Messrs. Matthews, 
Portugal Street, or Messrs. Weiss & Son, 
Strand. 

It is little use poseessing a thermometer, 
unless you know how to use it ; you should 
get the instrument-maker, or someone who 
thoroughly understands its use, to explain to 
you how the temperature is to be '* read off"; 
the small lines between the larger ones (which 
mark the degrees), reckoningas fifths or tenths 
of a degree, must be carefully noted. 

The best way of taking the temperature, is to 
place the thermometer in the arm-pit, taking 
care, that the bulb containing the quicksilver 
is thoroughly surrounded by the flesh, then 
draw the patient's arm across the chest ; the 
thermometer must be left in position for ten 
minutes, The temperature should be taken 
before 9 o'clock in the morning, and before the 
patient has had her bath; and, in the evening, 
between .j and 6. The normal temperature of 
the body ranges from 98'5 to 99. Sometimes, 
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the temperature may rise to 100", without any 
marked disturbance of health, but, a tempera- 
ture which remains at 100" with an upward 
tendency, must be regarded aa an indication, 
that there is something wrong. You should 
be careful to make a note of the temperature 
when you have taken it, or it is very liable to 
escape your mind. 

Sebving the Patient's Food. — There are 
few ways in which a woman can exhibit her 
skill and good sense, more than in the prepara- 
tion of food for the sick. 

First and Foremost, bear in mind, that, as 
in the case of ventilation and the regulation 
of the temperature of a sick room, it is much 
the best for you, in all important particulars 
at least, to keep the regulation of the patient's 
diet entirely in your own hands. As a rule, 
it is best not to ask the patient " what she 
would like," as she would probably ask for 
something which could not be procured, or 
which would be injurious to her; in either 
case, you would have to refuse her request, 
and this would lead to disappointment and. 
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probably, a disgust for other food, for, 
illness the appetite is often very capricious. 
Milk contains an immense amount of nourish- 
ment, and it should form the staple article of 
food for the sick ; those who cannot take mili 
alone, will take milk and soda-water with relisL 
Any other diet should be plain, well cooked, 
thoroughly good, and easily digestible. Fanor 
dishes are a mistake, as they often upset the 
patient's stomach, and contain far less nutri- 
tion than plain homely dishes. 

The food should be served in an appetisiiur, 
and neat and natfy manner ; do not put a 
large dishful before the patient, it is easy to 
provide more if it is wanted, and, if you set 
a large helping before a sick person, you wiJI 
probably be met with the question, "What! 
have I got to eat all that?" and the resah 
will be, that nothing will be eaten at all 
In the case of food for the sick, " variei 
is indeed " charming " ; if you find that 
patient likes any particular dish, do not gin 
it her too often, or the stomach will tiro ( 
it, and she will refuse to take it, and* t 
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■fill, do not get into any routine in the way 
of giving the same dishes on certain days, 
if you can possibly help it ; anything, however 
slight, which comes as a " surprise," is generally 
hailed with delight by the patient. 

If you have a nurse, you must carefully 
watch the way in which she prepares the food 
and presents it to the patient ; it is no un- 
common thing, for a careless nurse to cool the 
food with her breath, or taste it with a spoon, 
then drop it into the food again, and present 
it to the patient; this would be quite sufficient 
to disgust any patient. 

An article of diet, not known to many, is the 
dried bread-fruit. The natives of the South 
Sea Islands, dry and smoke the bread-fruit; 
it eats like a biscuit having a rather sweet 
taste; this, when steeped in milk, and a pinch 
of salt added, makes a highly nutritious and 
palatable article of diet. Many people can take 
it, when nothing else will agree with them. 

As regards fruits, the juice of oranges, grapes 
or lemons is very " good for " the patient, but 
she should be careful not to swallow any skins 
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of fruits. Thirst may be relieved by toast aniJ 
water, cold tea, barlej-water, soda-water with 
a little lemon-juice, lemonade made with fresb 
lemons or tamarinds (p. 270) and a variety of 
other harmless drinks, the preparation of which 
is known to most good house-wives. 

Infectiods Cases. — In these cases, you mui 
remember that a top room should be selected 
if possible, and no one, but those in actual 
attendance on the case, is to be allowed above 
the landing below the floor on which the 
patient's room is placed. Anyone who has to 
pass from the sick room to the lower part 
the house, must carefully wash the hands in] 
Condy or carbolic prior to doing so. When 
top room cannot be selected, the patient musi 
be isolated from the other members of tl 
household as far as circumstances will allow,! 
Keep a fire burning either in the patient's room, 
or in a room near at hand, on which anj 
dressings, or rags, used for the patient are 
be jilaced. Everything, except such fumitui 
as is absolutely required, must be removi 
from the room, and the floor sprinkled di 
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r witb carbolic acid, or sulphate of iron, or other 
disinfectant. Anything removed from the 
patient is to be received into vessels containing 

j either of the above disinfecting agents, unless 
required for observation by the doctor, when a 
portion must be reserved, which must subse- 
quently be disinfected before it is cast away. 
Carefully flush and disinfect all closets and 
drains. 

The door of the sick room must be kept 
closed, and a sheet kept wet with carbolic 
acid or chloride of lime hung outside, so as to 
cover every portion. All cups, spoons, glasses, 
or anything whatever used in the patient's 
room, must be disinfected before they are 
removed from it. Have plenty of boiling water 
at hand, and be sure that all bed or body 
linen is steeped in a disinfecting solution (not 
chloride of lime, for it corrodes Hnen) for an 
hour or two, and then placed in boiling water, 
before being removed to another portion of the 
house. Keep the patient thoroughly clean, 
and if any scales form on the skin (aa in the 
peeling stage of many fevers), smear the 
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surface of the body daily with glycerine 
olive oil, or » mixture of the two. Alw 
have a basin of wat«r containing- carbc 
lotion ready, so that, any instruments may 
once be dipped in it, or anyone handling 1 
patient may wash his or her hands. Be ca 
ful not to inhale the patient's breath, and la 
your mouth closed when you have occasion 
examine her throat. Let the room be tl 
roughly ventilated and keep the chimney fr 
After the sickness has terminated, cleai 
and disinfect the sick room in the foiiowi 
way. Spread out and hang upon lines 
articles of clothing or bedding; well close 1 
fire-place, windows, and all openings ; tb 
take from a quarter to half a pound of bri 
stone, broken into small pieces, put it into 
iron dish, supported over a pail of water, a 
Bet fire to it by putting some hve coals up 
it ; then close the door, stopping all crevio 
and allow the room to remain shut up j 
twenty-four hours. At the end of thia til 
the room should be freely ventilated by ope 
ing doors, windows, and fire-place; the oeilil 
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should be white-washed and the paper stripped 
from the walls and burnt, and the furniture 
and all wood and painted work waahed with 
soap and water containing a little chloride 
of lime. Beds, mattresses, and such-like articles 
which cannot be washed, should if possible, 
be submitted to a heat of from 210" to 250°, 
for two hours or more in a disinfecting 
chamber (Bristowo), The disinfectants com- 
monly in use, are mentioned among the 
remedial agents (p. 371). 

What will the Doctoe want ? — It is a good 
plan to ask yourself this question, for, in the 
first place, it will save time, and prevent dis- 
order and confusion when the doctor pays his 
daily visit, and, it will teach you what are the 
points to which you ought to give more par- 
ticular attention while you are nursing the case. 

Do not get into the habit of " discussing 
the case" with others, or, with the patient, but 
do all you can to divert the patient's attention 
from herself and her troubles to other things, 
A good nurse will observe rimck, think much, and 
say a little. 

23 • 
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You will do well to divide the above question 
into two parts, viz. — What wiU the doctor 
want to know ? and what will he be likely to 
require? As regards the firat question, the 
doctor will, probably, want to know what the 
patient's temperature was on the previous 
night, and on the morning of his visit ; whaft 
was the amount and nature of the nouri3hment 
she took, and whether her stomach retained it. 
Whether she slept at all, and, if so, for how 
long. He will want to know if the natural 
functions have been performed, and, if so, 
how frequently ; and in some cases it will be 
of the first moment for him to see what the 
patient has passed. You will be asked if the 
patient has complained of any pain, and, if so, 
the nature and seat of the pain. It is im- 
portant to be able to say how much stimulant' 
the patient is taking ; it is useless to say she' 
has taken "a little," or "good deal"; you 
must know exactly how much, m lymice^. You 
may be asked if the patient is troubled 
any cough, and if she expectorates m 
should she have done so, the doctor will 
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to see the sputa. You must be able to say if 
the patient has exhibited any signs of uncon- 
sciousness or of delirium ; if so, what was the 
nature of the delirium — whether it was of a 
violent character, or of a low muttering kind, 
associated with pickicg of the bed-clothes, or 
attempts to get out of bed. Do not, for a 
moment, allow yourself to think that there is 
anything heartless in thus noting down on 
paper the observations you have made of the 
patient's condition ; for, it will save a great deal 
of valuable time, and, you much pain and dis- 
tress, if you can answer these questions without 
delay, and in a clear and intelligible manner ; 
you must remember that the opinion the doctor 
wiU form of the case, will depend, to a great 
extent, on the nature and accuracy oi the infor- 
mation he can obtain from you. 

With regard to the Becond question, what 
the doctor will be likely to require, this will 
depend to a great extent on the nature of the 
case. Still, there are certain things you should 
always have at hand : plenty of hot and cold 
water, basins and sponges, clean towels, a hand 
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rairror — in case he wants to examine 
of the patient's throat — Condy'a fluid j 
carbolic acid ; have the screen ready. In ca 
in which dressings are required, you should 
careful to have the lotion or ointmeot bi 
dages, lint, &g. at hand. 

The following suggestions may be of so 
use to you in your management of the sick :- 

I. How to inove a Pafient. — In most cases 
the patient is an adult, two people will 
required to move her. The patient shoi 
be directed, if she can do so, to put an a 
round each person's neck, and they shoi 
then join hands under the patient about 1 
middle of the back and beneath the thighs; i 
she may be lifted in a draw-sheet, 

II. Row to hold a Light. — The old sayi 
" not fit to hold a candle," is often illuBtrat 
by some amateur nurse in the performance 
this comparatively simple office. Unless t 
doctor gives you any special instruction as 
the position in which you are to hold t 
light, you may take it, as a rule, that t 
best plan is to hold it in aucb a poatta 
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that yov. can see clearly all that is being 
done ; you may be pretty sure, that, if you can 
Bee, the person who is operating, or attending 
to the patient, can see also. 

We are acquainted with a very celebrated 
London surgeon, who ligatured one of the 
most important arteries in the body, at night- 
time, in a country village, with only a aervant- 
girl to hold the light. Fortunately for the 
patient, the servant-girl was " fit to hold a 
light" to this great man, and the operation 
was skilfully and successfully performed. 
In holding a light, you must keep it steady ; 
and, if it is a candle, you must take care that 
it is Brmly 6xed in the candle-stick, and does 
not wobble about, and, perhaps, drop out at 
the most critical moment. If you do not use 
the patent grooved candles, which will firmly 
fit into any candle-stick, you should not adopt 
the mistaken plan of winding a strip of paper 
round the bottom of the candle, with the view 
of fixing it, for it is sure to become loose and 
drop out sooner or later ; but take a piece of 
paper about two inches square, and of sufficient 
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thickness, put it over the top of the 
stick, and, then, placing the candle on it, 
it into the socket. By this means the candle 
will be held firmly, and no paper will project 
above the socket. 

III. Uov) to apply hoi fiannels. — Take a piece 
of an old blanket, double it in two, and turn 
down a broad hem at each end, take two 
Bmooth round pieces of wood and pass them 
through the hem at each end, plunge the 
flannel into boiling water for a minute or two, 
then let two people take hold of the pieces of 
wood at either end of the blanket, and twist 
them in reverse directions until all the water is 
expressed out of it, when it must at once be 
applied. Or, you may take the flannel out of 
the water, and place it in a large towel, and 
twist the towel until the flannel is wrung dry ; 
this plan, however, takes longer, and is not so 
effectual as the former. The heat may be 
retained by folding a dry towel and placing it 
over the flannel. In some cases you may wish 
to apply hot dry flannels. This you can do by 
heating them before the Are, taking care to 
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turn them so as to expose both sides to the 
■warmth, or by placing them in a hot oven. 

When the fomentation is employed to relieve 
pain, twenty drops of landrinum or tincture of 
belladonna should be sprinkled on the moist 
flannel. When there is severe pain in the 
abdomen, a turpentine stoup, made by sprinkling 
thirty to sixty drops of turpentine on the 
flannel, is often very beneficial. 

IV. Hojr lo apply a Sling. — Take a large silk 
or cotton handkerchief, place it round the arm, 
and cross the end.<! of it before you pass them 
round the neck, and fasten them behind ; this 
will prevent the sling from slipping, as it 
is sure to do if you pass the ends round the 
neck without crossing them in front. You 
must pay due attention to the purpose for 
which the sling is applied. If used for a 
broken collar-bone, it must support the elbow ; 
but, if used for a broken arm, or for any injury 
to the wrist or hand, it should not reach to the 
elbow, but that part should be the loweM. 
Such a sling, will sometimes be required for 
the purpose of supporting the breast ; when 
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used for this purpose, fold the handkerchief 
crosswise or into three, and, be careful to cr-osg 
the ends before passings thera round the neck 
and fastening them at the back. 

V. How to mahe a Night-cap. — Spread out a 
large square silk handkerchief, take hold of the 
two corners furthest from yon, and turn or fold 
under some five or sis inches. With the hand- 
kerchief in this position, take the right and 
left corners of the fold thus formed, and bring 
them downwards, forwards, and inwards, until 
they meet in the middle. The handkerchief 
now somewhat resembles a cocked hat. Now 
take the right and left-hand corners that ar© 
nearest you, and roll tightly in an upward 
direction, until the lower border of the fold 
that was originally turned under is reached. 
Raise the handkerchief without letting go your 
hold, and, drawing the cap thus formed over 
the head, tie the ends under the chin. This 
operation, which has taken so many lines to 
describe, may be done in less than half a 
minute. 

VI. Row to prevent a calamity with Paraffin, 
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— Where lamps are used, there is always the 
possibility of a lamp getting upset and the oil 
catching light. When such an accident occurs 
the natural mistake is often made of pouring 
water on the burning oil, and the result is that 
it runs on the surface of the water in all 
directions, setting fire on its way to everything 
that will burn. In every house where oil- 
lamps are used, a supply of sand should always 
be at hand ; and, this, if cast on the burning 
oil, will have the effect of extinguishing the 
flames, and of preventing the oil from spread- 
ing over a larger surface. Sand, for this pur- 
pose, may easily be kept in boxes fitted up as 
ottomans and placed in convenient places about 
the house. When you have no sand, cast a 
woollen rug or blanket on the burning oil. 

VII. How to carry out correctly the doctor's 
instructions. — Keep a note-book, and write 
down, at once, any directions he may give with 
reference to the management of the case you 
are nursing ; and, be quite sure, that you 
understand not only, what he wishes you to 
do, but, }iOW it is to be done. 
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Vin. How to make and how to employ eartaiM 
simple remedies. 

Bathing. — We have already spoken of 
necessity of thorouffh cleanliness, as thq 
mOBt efficient means of keeping the 
in a healthy state. Bathing in cold wat< 
in the morning, is generally very invigorating d 
but you must be guided by its effecti 
If the cold bath produces a pleasant glow, i 
is a sign that it agrees with you. If, however, "i 
a sense of chilliness remains after its use, 
the bath should be taken tepid, instead of 
cold. 

Different methods of appltiko Cold. — The 
application of cold is often called for in manj -m 
local inflammations. Cold may be applied iai 
the form of dry cold, moist cold, or by thej 
irrigation method. By dry cold is understood 
ice applied to the part in a waterproof bag. 

Moist cold may be applied in the form of 
strips of lint dipped in iced water, or in cold 
lotions such as Goulard water, or in an evapo- 
rating lotion (p. 256). 

The irrigation method, consists in suspend 
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ing a small pot or cbattie over the part, aad 
filling it with ice and water (or, when ice is 
not to be obtained, a small quantity of vinegar 
added to the water will render it more refresh- 
ing) ; strips of litib or linen are placed in the 
vessel, and allowed to hang over the side, so 
that they conduct a constant stream of water 
to the inflamed part. 

Water-Dbessinq. — When this form of dress- 
ing is applied, a piece of oiled silk should be 
placed over the lint, and care must be taken 
that it extends beyond the lint all round, or 
evaporation will take place, and the lint will 
very soon become dry. 

Iodine. — Tincture of iodine will be found of 
great use in many simple complaints. When 
you wish to obtain the action of iodine for some 
time on any part, say on a joint, such as the 
knee, you should paint one side of the joint 
only, the second application should be on the 
other side of the knee, the third above and the 
fourth below it ; and by that time you will be 
able to come to where you started, and go 
round again if desired. In this way the pro- 
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longed action of iodine may be secured withoi 
any chance of producing blistering. 

Lint. — In using lint you should never attempl 
to cut it, yoii will find it will tear better ; 
lint does not tear in the same direction, so 
you find it will not tear readily lengthways j 
must try it in the reverse direction. This i 
mark, of course, only applies to making sti 
of lint; when it has to be made into any j 
ticular size, or shape, scissors must neeesaarilyj 
be used. 

When lint is applied to a wound or ulo 
the smooth, not th^e Ji-uffy side, should 
placed next the raw surface. Any ointmentB 
must also be spread on the smooth surface, i 
do not spread it too thick. If you find, wheal 
using ointment, that the lint has any tondencyl 
to stick to the wound, you may easily obviatev 
this by placing a second piece of lint, also^ 
spread with ointment, over the piece which is 
in contact with the raw surface. lu using 
ointments, especially those of a stimulating 
nature, be careful to trim tlie lint to the exact 
size of the wound, for, if the ointment touches 
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the skin around the wouud, it will cause it to 
become very irritable and tender. 

When you have occasion to use more than 
flne thickness of Hnt, never fold the h'tit, 
■or, there will be a thick edge where it is 
doubled, which will give rise to a great 
■deal of discomfort. Always apply the lint in 
separate pieces. In dressing a wound, bear 
in mind, that it is the edge, and not the 
general surface of the wound, which is the 
most tender part. 

How TO HEAT Stioking-plaistek. — When you 
have to make use of sticking-plaister have a 
tall can, filled with boiling water (a coffee-pot, 
or brass tea-kettle would do as well), and, 
placing the side which is not sticky next the can 
containing the boiling-water, draw it, back- 
wards and forwards, several times, until the 
covered (i.e. the sticky) side becomes soft and 
will adhere readily. 

Poultices and Plaistees. — A poultice must 
not be too heavy or too hot. You may be guided 
by the patient's feelings in judging of the 
warmth of the poultice, as people vary so much 
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in the amount of heat they can bear. A piece 
of mackintosh, placed over the poultice, will 
keep it both warm and moist for a very long 
time ; the mackintosh should only be used 
when the poultice is applied to the chest or to 
parts where there is no wound. 

To make a bread poultice, take a piece of the 
crumb of stale bread, put it in a saucer or 
plate, pour boiling water on it, then, squeeze 
out the excess of water, spread it evenly over 
a piece of muslin, add a few drops of olive oU»^ 
or a small piece of lard, and then apply. In 
making a linseed-meal poultice, thoroughly rinse 
out a basin with Jwl water, then pour in some 
boiling water, add the linseed, and stir it up 
untU it attains the consistency of porridge, 
spread it on a piece of linen, add a little olive 
oil, or lard, to prevent it sticking, when it ia 
ready to be appUed to the part affected, 

MusTAitD Plaisteks oit PopLTiCEs may be 
mixed with hot or cold water, add a little flour, 
then, place a piece of muslin on the face of the 
poultice, and apply ; the mualin prevents any 
pai-ticles of mustard from sticking to the &km. 
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r and the poultice is quite as eflScacioua as though 
1 immediately next the skin. 

If you wish to keep the poultice on for a long 
time, mix with the mustard, a half or a third 
of linseed -meal ; if, on the other hand, you 
wish to have a particularly active application, 
you should mix the mustard with hot vinegar. 
On removing a mustard-plaister, you must 
immediately cover the portion of the skin, over 
which it was applied, with a piece of flannel, or 
with cotton wool. Mustard-leaves are an ex- 
cellent substitute for the ordinary mustard- 
plaister. 

An excellent mode of relieving the pain of 
muscular rheumatism or of lumbago, &c. is by 
means of f/ran, or, salt bags. The bran has 
simply to be placed in a flannel-bag and the 
bag then tightly sewn up, and heated by pour- 
ing hot water upon it ; bags filled with salt, 
in a similar manner, and heated in an oven, 
retain the heat for a long time. 

Emetics. — The simplest emetic is lukewarm 
water; two, or three tumblers of which will 
make most people sick in a very short time ; or, 
24 
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asmall table-spoonful of ordinary table mustard, 
mixed with a little more than half a pint of 
warm water, will often act, when water alone 
has failed. The simplest and safest drug 
use as an emetic, is ipecacuanha; 15 to 
grains may be taken in a tumbler about three 
parts full of water; the person should then 
drink freely of warm water, and, in a very 
short space of time, the drug will operate effeo- 
tnally. 

Freezing Mixtures. — A simple freezing mix- 
ture may be obtained by mixing equal parts of 
ammonium nitrate, and water. This will lower 
the temperature from 50° to — 40° Fahr. Equal 
weights of nitre and sal ammoniac (chloride of 
ammonium), dissolved in their own weight of 
water, lowers the temperature from 50° to — lO 
Fahr. The temperature of the contents of a 
bottle may be considerably lowered by wrapping 
it in a moist cloth, or better in a flannel jacket 
moistened with water, and placing it in the 
sun ; or, instead of this, take the bottle wrapped 
in the cloth by the neck, and whirl it round 
in the sun. Evaporation takes place and 
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heat is abstracted from the bottle and its 
contents. 

Disinfectant Fldid. — About eight grains of 
permanganate of potash dissolved in an ounce 
of water, will make a preparation similar to 
Condj's fluid, and it may he used, when 
diluted, for the same purposes. It is much 
more convenient to carry the crystals, than 
to carry the bottles containing the disinfectant 
solutions. 

Cakijolip Acid. — A well-stoppered bottle of 
the crystals should always be taken. The 
crystals will hquefy when the temperature 
exceeds 60° Fahr. A small quantity will last 
a long time, as you only require to use it diluted 
in the proportion of 1 in 20, or 40 parts of 
water. 

Messrs. Calvert & Co.'s No. 2 Carbolic Acid 
for external medicinal use (in crystals) is tbe 
best to take. When wanted for use, stand the 
bottle, up to the neck, in hot water, when the 
acid will readily liquefy, and the amount re- 
quired can be measured out. It will solidify 
again on cooling. The following are the more 
24 * 
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common disiofecting solutions : — Two pouuclB 
of sulphate of iron (green copperas), to a gal- 
lon of water; cUoride of lime one pound to a 
gallon; Condy's fluid diluted with about forty 
times its bulk of water ; four ounces of car- 
bolic acid (Calvert's No. 5) to a gallon of 
water ; or a solution of one quart of chloride 
of zinc (Sir William Burnett's fluid) to three 
quarts of water. 

We subjoin a list of medical requisites 
you will probably require, but, in making 
a selection, you should obtain the odnce 
of some medical friend, as much will depend 
on the length of your stay, the nature of 
the climate, and the size of the place, yoa 
are likely to reside in. Those who are located; 
at some large station, would only require 
comparatively small quantity of these medical 
requisites, as they could probably be easily 
procured; while, on the other hand, anyone 
who is likely to be placed on some island, 
or out-of-the-way station, far from a general 
store, and certainly many miles from the 
nearest doctor, will require even a larger list 
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of medicines, &c. than 


that we are now about ■ 


to give. 


1 


Alum 


Cooper's effervescing H 


Ammonia 


eucalyptus lozenges H 


Aloes pill 


Cooper's liver lozenges ^^ 


Bandages 


Enema syringe ^M 


Belladonna plaister 


Fuller's earth ^t 


Bidet 


Glycerine ^^^^^M 


Blues tone 


^^^^^H 


Camphor 


Ipecacuanha ^^H 


Carbolic acid 


Laudanum 


Castor oil 


Lawton's absorbent 


Chlorate of potash 


cotton 


Chlorodyne 


Lint 


Citrate of magnesia 


Mustard leaves 


Nitrate of silver 


Spongiopiline 


Perchloride of iron 


Sticking-plaister 


Permanganate of pot- 


Sulphur 


ash 


Thermometer (clinical) 


Podophyllin pills 


„ (ordinary) 


Cockle's pills 


Tweezers 




Zinc ointment 


The podophyllin pills should be made of a 1 


quarter of a grain of 


=J 
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of the extract of taraxacum, and a quarter of 
a ^ain of the extract of hyoscyamus. You 
will find the following, a cooling effervescing 
drink, and a good substitute for the renowned 
Eno. Take half a pound of fine white sugar, 
two ounces each of Epsom salts, cream of 
tartar, carbonate of soda, and tartaric acid, 
mix well together, take a teaspoonful in 
tumbler three parts full of water, and drini 
while effervescing. 

The following, is a comparative scale whichl 
may be found useful ; — 

Liquids : — 

1 minim = 1 drop. 
60 minima = 1 drachm or teaspoonful. 

8 drachms = 1 fluid oz. or 2 tablespoonf uls 1 
20 fluid ounces = 1 pint. 

Solids. — Great danger mightarisebyattempt> 
ing to estimate the weights of medicines, by any 
comparative scale as above. You should provide 
yourself with a small pair of scales, and legibly 
marked weights. Take care to obtain weights 
with written marks instead of symbols, so as to 
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avoid the chance of an inexperienced person 
making any mistake in weighing medicines. 

Our remarks on the subject of nursing, have 
necessarily been very brief and imperfect, in 
fact, they may be taken, as simply being the 
8itggestio7is which occurred to our minds, as we 
thought of many cases we had ourselves seen, 
and recalled to mind sundry little doubts, 
and difficulties, many of our friends had met 
with, when they were first called upon to 
undertake the management of a sick person. 

Before concluding this chapter, we would 
beg everyone who would preserve her health, to 
purchase an excellent little book called " Number 
One, and How to take care of Him," by 
Dr. J. J. Pope; and, further, every house-wife, 
flhould most certainly provide herself with 
a copy of "A Hand-book of Nursing," by 
Catherine J. Wood, Lady Superintendent of the 
Hospital for SickChildren, Great Ormond Street, 
London. 

Finally, we trust that the suggestions we 
have put forth in the earlier portions of this 
chapter, may enable many women to avoid, or. 
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at least, to mitigate, most of the slight i 
and diacomfortB attendant upon life 
tropics ; and, in the more severe cases, 
enable them to adopt a judicious line of tn 
ment, until medical aid arrives. 

We belieyo, that the meddlesome doctoring, 
to which women are so often addicted, is the 
result of ignorance, and of a thorough mis- 
conception of the principles on which the 
science of medicine is based. We have ende»-_ 
voured, in these pages, to show what seriogi 
injury may be done to the patient, 
plying her at random with various remedia 
or local applications, among which, is tho 
injudicious use of poultices, (against which i 
would beg every woman to wage a perpetui 
war,) and, we believe all women of sound senses 
will see the risk they run, when they attempt Ufm 
step l)eyond their own proper sphere and play 
at doctoring. Nevertheless, as we have already! 
pointed out (pp. 182-1 83), it is only proper, thi 
every woman should be aware of certain genen 
principles, on which the more serious affectionfll 
should be treated, until skilled assistaDce i 
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be obtained. If she would be of real assistance 
to her fellow -creatures, our friend with the 
medicine chest (p. 177) had better abandon 
the art of promiscuous prescribing, and don 
instead, the cap and aprou of the sister or 
nurse. 

It is needless to say, that these remarks are 
not in anj sense applicable, to those earnest 
women, who, after a long course of scientific 
study, have taken honourable degrees in 
medicine ; of such women, there are now many 
brilliant examples, and the service they render 
to the cause of medicine is doubtless very 
great. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



On the Management and Reabino of 

Childbek. 



IMfects of Tropical Climates on Children. — Suckling. — ■ 
Sore Nipples.— Eetracted Nipple. — Milk Absceas. — 
Milk Fever. — How to get rid ot Milk. — Weaninff 
Children. — Wet Nurses. — Bringing up by Hand.— 
Native Nurses. ^ — Danger of Children acquiring Nativt 
Habits. — Daily Life of Children. — Occupatioi 
Amusement. — Out-door Eiercise. — Cleanlinesa. ■ 
Eegular Habits. — Regular Meals. — Children's Ail- 
ments. — Teething. — Sore Eyes, Nose, and Lips. — I 
Thrush.— Chafing of Skin.— Ulceration ot Umbilicui 
— Parasites. — Sore Throat. ^Irregular Habits. — E» 
posure to Sunstroke, — AfEeutions of Stomach.- 
Flatulence. — Stomach-ache. — Sickness. — Diftirhooakl 

— Dysentery. — Cholera. — Constipation. — Colic.— 
Measles. — Scarlet Fever. — ^Low Fever.^-Chicken-poid 

— Mumps. — Whooping - cough. — Bingworm. 
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Scabies. — Wai-ta. — Debi 1 ity . — G land ular S wel Hd gs - 
Worms. — Foreign bodies. — Vaccination. — Timidity 
and Sleeplessness. — Concluding Bemarka, 

Children of European parentage, are difficult 
to rear in the tropica ; their constitutions are 
unduly taxed by a climate which, at one and 
the same time, pushes forward their growth, 
and makes heavy demands upon their physical 
resources ; consequently in the same manner as 
*' forced " vegetables are generally deficient in 
the flavour, vigorous growth, and nutritive 
properties that are to be found in those that 
have been allowed to mature in the ordinary 
natural course, so do these unfortunate little 
"hot-house nurselings" generally lack the 
vigour and stamina possessed by children 
reared under more favourable conditions of 
climate. 

It is the knowledge of this fact that induces 
parents to send their children to Europe when- 
ever circumstances will permit of their doing 
8o ; but, unfortunately, circumstances are not 
always favourable to such an arrangement, 
when it behoves them to do the best in their 
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power to preserve the health oE the little ones 1 
they are obliged to keep out with them. 

Fortunately, the adverse influences of cli- 
mate, to which we have alluded above, do not j 
so materially affect the health of a child under 
a certain age, — aay up to four, or five years of 
age, — consequently, it is only under excep- ^ 
tional circumstances, that a child of tender J 
years need be severed from a parent who is J 
unable to accompany it home. 

While congratulating herself upon this fact, 
however, a mother must always bear in mind, 
that, in the tropics, every child has the dis- 
advantage of an uncongenial climate, and of 
food often of inferior quality as regards its ] 
nourishing properties, to contend against, and 
she must make every effort in her power to I 
counterbalance such serious drawbacks by J 
unremitting care and attention. 

It is not only in looking after the bodily I 
wants of a child, that a mother's care will be I 
needed; the mental training of the child must , 
not be neglected, and the mother will have to 
be ever watchful to counteract, the more or 
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less, evil influence of native servants. One way 
and another, if a mother does her duty by her 
children in the tropics, there ia but little fear 
of her ever wanting occupation for either mind 
or body, and the serious consequencea entailed 
by an idle life, upon which we expatiated so 
freely in the previous chapter (pp. 180-181), 
are scarcely likely to apply to her case. 

Sdcklino. — Whenever her health permits, 
a mother ought most certainly to suckle her 
child ; not only is it better for the infant 
itself, but it is also most beneficial to the 
mother ; if a woman be unable or unwilling to 
perform this duty, she will be very liable to 
suffer from affections of the womb and breasts 
which may seriously impair her health, and 
even cause permanent mischief. It is only in 
accordance with the laws of nature that a 
mother should suckle her own child, and, if 
women will persist in disobeying these laws, 
they cannot be surprised if both their own 
health and that of their children suffers in 
consequence. However " unequal " to the 
duty she may feel, a mother Bhould at least 
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attempt to suckle her child, if only for a month 
or two. Nevertheless, there are some cases in 
which the breasts become greatly distended 
with innutritioua milk, which, however, soon 
passes away, or in which there is scarcely any 
secretion of milk at all ; in such cases the 
infant must either be entrusted to a wet nurse, 
or brought up by hand. 

The practice of giving castor oil, sugar and* 
butter or other laxatives to new-born babe» 
should be avoided. When the mother has 
rested a little, after the labour is over, the ohild 
should be placed to the breast, which then 
contains a peculiar fluid called the colostrum, 
which acts upon the child as a natural aperient. 
Until the secretion of milk is fully established, 
the infant should only be placed to the breast 
at long intervals, as the constant sucking at 
an empty breast only irritates both mother 
and child. For the first two or three days, 
until there is a free secretion of milk, to 
place the child to the breast two or thi-ee times 
in the twenty-four hours is amply sufficient; 
and you need not be afraid that it will suffer 
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for want of food, for a few spoonfuls of milk 
and water, given every now and then, will be 
quite sufficient to sustain it until the secretion 
of milk is fully ostabliahed ; when this has 
taken place, the child should be put to the 
breast about once every two hours at first, but, 
after five or six weeks, intervals of three hours 
may be allowed to intervene. 

Mothers should try and get into the habit, 

from the very first, of giving the infant the 

, breast at regular intervals ; if a woman gets 

' into the habit of giving her child the breast 

■every time it cries, her health will ere long 

become impaired. 

In due time, also, say about the commence- 
ment of the third month, a mother should try 
and train the child to require the breast less 
at night, so that she may get a fairly good 
night's rest ; she should give it the breast 
just before going to bed, and not again until 
the early morning. 

Over-feeding an infant is a common cause of 
^tulence, diarrhoea, and other signs of dys- 
pepsia. In hot countries, where the skin 
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perspires freely, you should never omil 
sponge the whole surface of the breasts with 
a sponge dipped in warm water; then dry with 
a soft towel, before allowing the infant to 
suck. After taking exercise, a woman should 
wait until the surface of the body is cool before 
she places the infant to the breast. The diet 
during the period a woman is suckling should 
be non-stimulating, plentiful, simple and nu- 
tritious. Exercise in the open jiir, without 
undergoing undue fatigue, is good alike ft 
mother and child. 

Sore NiprLES. — This distressing affection' 
may often be avoided if, prior to labour, the 
nipples are hardened by rubbing them daily 
with a spirit lotion of eau-de-cologne and 
water, or brandy and water. Among the more 
common causes of sore nipples are injudicioi 
suckling, allowing the child to be always at tl 
breast, instead of feeding it at stated times, and 
the habit many mothers get into of neglecting 
to dry the nipple thoroughly after the child 
has been suckling. When in the recumbent 
position, and not nursing, if the nipples are 
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tender, zinc nipple -shields may be used with 
advantage. The best applications are glycerine 
alone, or mixed with an e<iual quantity of 
brandy ; or an application composed of half an 
ounce each of sulphuric acid and glycerine of 
tannin, and an ounce of water. (Playfair.) 
Some people recommend borax and starch in 
the proportion of one part of borax to five or 
Bix of starch : the powder is to be dusted over 
the nipples. Do not forget, after using these 
applications, to thoroughly sponge the breast 
before putting the child to it. We have seen 
Messrs. Maw and Sons' Glass Nipple Shield 
used with great advantage in many of these 
oases. In all cases of sore nipples, be careful 
to examine the child's mouth, for, if the 
child has a sore mouth, it is probably the 
cause, and must be cured before any im- 
provement of the condition of the nipple can 
take place. 

Retracted nipples are generally the result of 

the constant wearing of tight stays. In severe 

cases, the only thing to be done is to let the 

child suck through a glass nipple-shield with 
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an india-rubber tube attached to it. Tlie 
may sometimes be elongated hy a breast 
or by naeans of the finger : the foUowio] 
simple plan, and we have seen its use att 
with great benefit. Take a soda-w^ter I 
goblet or decanter, fill it with hot water 
taking the bottle to the bedside, rapidh 
out the water, and immediately insert the i 
into the bottle, and keep the bottle c 
applied to the breast ; the air cooling i 
bottle produces a vacuum, which drawi 
nipple down into it, and the milk is so 
escape from it. 

Sometimes the breasts become bard 
lumpy, especially at the time when lactatd 
about to take place. This condition is 
relieved by the use of equal parts of bi 
and olive oil, or of eau -de-cologne and 
oil ; pour a little on the palm of the hand 
gently rub the breast well with the pal 
the hand, not with the Jhi(/ers. Milk abso< 
unfortunately a somewhat oomraon compUc 
of lactation ; sometimes it comes on aftei 
milk fever, at other times it is oauaei 
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excoriated or fissured or retracted nipples, or 
by a cliill. Sore nipples are always to be 
looked upon with suspicion, on account of the 
tendency they have to produce abscess of the 
breast ; and, whenever possible, you should 
obtain medical advice not only as to their 
treatment, but also as to the treatment of milk 
abscess, milk fever, and the other compUcationa 
of lactation. We will simply state here that 
an abscess is usually preceded by a consider- 
able degree of feveriahness, the patient has a 
fit of shivering, and the breast becomes hard, 
swollen, and tense ; " shooting pains " seem 
to dart through the breast, or it may be very 
painful over one particular portion; the dis- 
comfort increases, until, ultimately, the abscess 
bursts. Take salino aperients, and large doses 
(5 to 10 grains) of quinine; apply warmth by 
means of hot fomentations, or poultices of 
linseed meal, or bread and milk, with bella- 
donna liniment sprinkled over them ; or anoint 
the surface of the breast with equal parts of 
the extract of belladonna and glycerine, and 
support it by means of a sling (p. 361). 
25 • 
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Directly the sbiyering fit comes on, 
a doctor without delay. 

Between two and three days after delivery, 
when the secretion of milk is about to become 
established, a little constitutional disturbance 
may be set up. The patient feels a shivering 
sensation, which is followed by a feeling of 
feverishness, and this in turn is succeeded by 
free perspiration ; the symptoms then generally 
subside rapidly. Keep well wrapped up, so as 
to avoid a chill; take some brisk aperient, and 
a little of the mixture mentioned in speaking 
of a cold (p. 264). The child should be applied 
to the breast frequently to relieve the distension 
which exists. 

It is necessary in sonoe cases when a mother 
cannot suckle her child, or, when she desirea to 
wean it, to assist the dispersion of the milk. 
Saline aperients are very useful for this pur- 
pose : take a double seidlitz powder every 
morning for a few days. If there is much pain 
in the breast, rub it gently with warm olive 
oil, and then apply strips of lint dipped in a 
spirit lotion of brandy, or eau-de-cologne and 
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water, and cover them with a bit of waterproof. 
Sometimes painting the breasts with a drachm 
of the tincture of belladonna to an ounce of 
gljcerine affords relief. 

The period at which mothers wean their 
children must of necessity vary a good deal, 
and it is influenced more by collateral circum- 
stances than by any hard-and-fast rule. It 
will depend to a great extent on the health and 
general condition of the mother or wet nurse. 
Supposing other things to be going on well, 
the best guide as to when a child should be 
weaned is the appearance of the teeth. The 
greater portion of the child's diet ought un- 
doubtedly to be milk from the breast, until at 
least si-x: or seven teeth have appeared. The 
appearance of the teeth is the surest sign that 
nature has prepared the child for an altera- 
tion of food. You may begin the use of 
artificial food once a day about the commence- 
ment of the seventh month ; in due time a 
second meal may be given, and so the child 
will be gradually brought to do without the 
breast, and will be weaned without causing 
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much distress to itself, or to the mother or 
Durse. 

If a mother is suffering from great debility, 
she ought not to suckle ; or if the milk 
diminisheB in quantity and nutritive proper- 
ties, as denoted by the fact that the child 
becomes sleepless and irritable, and docs not 
gain weight, she should at first try to suckle 
it partly, and give it cow's milk alternately 
with the breast; if the child does not im- 
prove, she must get a wet nurse, or wean 
it altogether. The scope of this work will 
not admit of our entering into all the con- 
siderations which ought to deter a woman from 
suckling ; and, indeed, it is not a question she 
should attempt to decide for herself: she- 
ought in every case to consult a medical man. 

Wet Nursks. — No wet nurse should be en- 
gaged without having been previously examined 
by a medical man as to her bodily hsalth and 
bodily fitness for the post. Native wet nurses^ 
or, as they are called in India, " Dharies " or 
" Amahs," are addicted to " betel-chewing " 
and other nauseating practices, which it will 
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be necessary to compel them to forego while in 
your service ; they are also in the habit of 
eating highly- seasoaed and hotly-spiced food 
that might Beriously interfere with the health 
of the child they might be nursing at the time. 
So, your attention will not only be required to 
the following points, but in engaging a native 
wet nurse the same should be fully explained 
to her, and her acquiescence therein clearly 
understood. The required conditions are — 

1. That she shall be, at all times, cleanly in 

person and clothing. 

2. That she shall eat only of such food as 

you shall either provide for her, or 
approve of on inspection ; and that she 
shall eat in moderation, (Obtained 
generally from among the poorest classes 
of natives, wet nurses, unable to resist 
the temptation offered by "free rations," 
often have a habit of gorging themselves 
I to repletion.) 

I 3. That while in your service she shall 
I abstain from the use of betel, tobacco, 

L opium, or any other intoxicating drug. 
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■i. That she shall at no time give any 
description of food, sweetmeat, or drug 
to the infant under her charge, except 
such aa may be ordered by you. A J 
common practice among wet nurses is I 
to give a "fractious" infant a smaU 
quantity of opium for the purpose of 
sending it off to sleep; you must, there- 
fore, be suspicious of any unnatural 
tendency to sleep which your child may 
exhibit. J 

5. That she shall remain at your house I 
during her period of service, being * 
allowed to receive visits from her rela- 
tives when necessary. 
If a wet nurse is nursing her own child in 
addition to yours, the condition of the child 
may be regarded as fairly indicative of the valuftj 
of the nurse ; but you must take care thatn 
your own little one is not half-starved. It lal 
usual to provide a native wet nurse witli 
clothes, as, being generally of the poorest 
class, they are but ill-provided in this respect. 
There is often much trouble in obtaining i 
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native wet nurse, and, in some countries it is 
almost an impossibility; so, should jou be so 
lucky as to obtain the services of a really 
healthy, robust woman, you must exercise 
much *' tact " in managing her, and be pre- 
pared to overlook many minor disadvantages 
«Dd shortcomings, in consideration of the main 
point — health. 

BaiNGiNQ UP BV Hand. — When speaking of 
.fluckling, we pointed out that a child ought to 
be fed entii-ely, or almost entirely, on milk, until 
the teeth had made their appearance. The 
high rate of mortality which attends hand- 
feeding is due in a great measure to the fact, 
that so few mothers and nurses will understand 
that there is suflScient nutriment in milk, not 
only to maintain the life of the child, but also 
4o provide for its growth and development. 

Next to their natural food, good cow's milk 
is the best food for an infant ; but it is essen- 
tial not only that the milk should be pure, but 
that it be obtained from a healthy cow, and, if 
possible, always from the same cow. In hot 
weather, and in the tropics, the milk should 
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be used as soon as possible after f 
drawn from the cow. When the milk has 
kept, the vessel which contains it shoi 
stood in ice-cold water, in the coolest pla 
can find, and the water should be changi 
quently. In Chapter IV. (p. 133), we 
explained what precautions are necessi 
secure cow's milk of good quality. If thi 
be found to disagree with the child, it is 
possible that it may be due to the food th 
cow is feeding on at the time, for, i 
countries, where the supply of grass 
during certain seasons, cows have to be f 
cotton seeda, the leaves of certain treef 
which unusual foods tend to alter the fl 
and condition of the milk. Before decid 
use the milk of any particular cow, you si 
if possible, get a portion of it examined 
doctor, who will be able to tell you if it ro 
dilution ; good, rich milk certainly does r> 
dilution, but some specimens of milk w 
bear it. In diluting milk the best 
is to add about one-third hot water, so 
warm the milk to a temperature of aboi 
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and then sweeten it aligbtly by adding a little 
crystallised sugar. After the first two months, 
less water may be added, and, ultimately, pure 
milk, warmed and sweetened, may be used 
instead. 

In hot countries, milk turns sour very quickly 
(p. 133), and all feeding-bottles, &c., will have 
to be carefully scalded out with hot water; the 
india-rubber tubes must be cleaned out every 
day under yonr personal supervision, fornative 
nurses are not to be trusted in these matters, 
and a dirty, sour feeding-bottle is a common 
cause of infantile disorders. The tendency of 
the milk to turn 8our may be greatly obviated 
by adding a tablespoonful of lime-water to it 
instead of a like quantity of water. 

As our great object in hand-feeding is to 
I follow, as far as possible, in the footsteps of 
I Nature, great care should betaken that the food 
of the infant be given at the same temperature 
as that of the mother's milk, namely, at 96" or 
98''. This important particular is, as a general 
rule, but little attended to, and yet the temper- 
ature of the food might easily be determined. 
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and all possibility of a mis 
me.ins of a thormoraeter. On no i 
should the milk be boiled, the jug cor 
it may be placed in a basin of boiling 
which will soon raise it to the requin 
perature, or, suitable milk-saucepans ' 
obtained of any ironmonger. 

We have had oft and bitter erperi 
feeding-bottles ; but, after a long- and 
trial, we have come to the conclusic 
the vexed question, which the produ< 
a suitable feeding-bottle involved, has 
been finally settled by Mr. Cooper, of 
ford Street, London, who is the inve 
the " British Feeding-bottle." We ha 
selves witnessed the use of this boti 
we know many that have used it al 
alike speak highly of it, and it is only 
Mr. Cooper to say that he has produ 
article which, as a theoretical instran 
perfect, and, as far as our experience t 
for practical utility, unsurpassed. 

One of the most common dangers U 
the infant is exposed in using tl]i 
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nary feeding-bottle is that of sucking in air 
with the food, and this is one of the most 
frequent causes of convulsions ; this accident, 
through which we nearly lost the life of one of 
our own little ones, is rendered impossible by 
the peculiar construction of the British 
Feeding-bottle; being electro-plated on white 
metal, it may be instantaneously cleaned by 
washing in water, and, unlike wood, ivory, or 
bone, it is impervious to moisture, and cannot 
become sour. With the cost of this excellent 
invention we have nothing to do here ; we would 
only say, that were it to cost a dozen times 
what an ordinary feeding-bottle costs, it 
would be cheap and economical at the price, 
and, above all, it ia safe; every mother going 
to the tropics ought to possess one of these 
bottles, fitted with the apparatus, and she 
should take, also, one or two spare bottles, in 
case one gets broken, though, indeed, this is 
not an absolute necessity, as one of the recom- 
mendations of this feeding-bottle is, that the 
apparatus which fits it, would fit equally well 
an ordinary soda-water bottle. 
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We have already stated that it is i 
easy to procure good cow's milk; nnt 
circumstances the condensed milk in t 
be found very valuable, but great care ■ 
taken in preparing it for youn" chile 
native nurses, and, indeeJ, mauy mothi 
do not follow the directions on the tin a 
proper proportions of milk and wat 
infants of various ages, but (five the i 
Bufficiently diluted with water, under 
preasion that, being stronger, it must ueo 
be more nourishing. Our own childn 
reared on Anglo-Swiss milk, and thro 
on it, but we were always careful not 
obtain fresh and fresh supplies of th- 
from home, but to carefiilly follow th< 
tioDS laid down for our guidance as 
preparation. 

As regards farinaceous foods, you mu 
in mind that, except under very exceptioi 
cumstances, they are not to be given un 
sixth or seventh month, or until the toet 
appeared, and even then, such substoo 
arrowroot, corn-flour, &c., which 
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purely starchy nature, must not bo ^ven. 
There are so many excellent foods for infants, 
' that it is really a difficult matter to choose 
between them. Eusks made out of the entire 
wheat flour, Revelenta Arabica, Ridge's food, 
Nestle's or Liebig's infant food, may all be 
-given with advantage. 

The position of the infant is of great im- 
portance, it should not be fed lying on its back, 
but in the semi-erect position, and the body 
should be kept warm. Nurses must be strictly 
forbidden to place the bottle beside the infant 
in the cradle, and allow it to suck as long as it 
will, for this is a common cause of distension 
of the stomach and dyspepsia. Be careful to 
feed the infant at stated times, and be very sure 
that the bottle is thoroughly clean. On no 
account is the food to be "set aside" for 
another time, but it must be prepared in small 
quantities fresh for each meal. Dr. Playfair 
states that the constipation which is often pre- 
sent during the first few weeks of bottle 
feeding, may be relieved by placing as much 
phosphate of soda as will lie on a threepenny- 
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piece in the bottle two or three times in 1 
twenty-four hours. 

Native Nurses. — We have seen man] 
instances where the affection entertained br a 
native nurse for the child she has tendet 
possibly from its infancy upwards, has qaj 
if not more than equalled that of the 
mother of the child; and we have n 
tbat such affection has generally been rccipi 
cated. Cases of native servants iIl-1 
their little charges are so rare, that you i 
have no fear on that score ; what, indeed, 
will have to guard against is, that your chiH 
shall not suffer from the well-intentioned but 
mistaken kindness of a nurse who would seldom 
hesitate to gratify iu any way in her power 
the capricious wbima of a child she lova 
and certainly would never think of reflex 
upon the wisdom of any of her actioua. 

It is impossible to estimate too highly tli» 
devotion with which ^ native nurse irill oftoo 
watch night after night at the bed-aide of a 
sick child ; but it would, at the same time ba 
most unwise to allow yourself to be 
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led by sucb devotion as to truat the manage- 
ment of the little sufferer to one who woald 
not probably hesitate to let it eat a whole pot 
of jam rather than run the risk of making it 
cry by thwarting so natural a desire. 

Our remarks, in speaking of wet nurses, as 
regards the administration of soothing drugs 
to a fretful child, will apply equally to the 
ordinary native nurse, or, as she is called in 
India, the " Ayah." Native women administer 
such drugs in small quantities to their own 
children, and it is difficult to persuade them 
that there is any real harm in such a practice. 
They think that when a child is suffering, it 
is a kindness to give it something that will 
soothe the pain and send it to sleep ; besides 
which it certainly saves them a great deal of 
trouble in the case of a child that may be 
teething, and fractious under the ordeal. Pond 
of sweetmeat themselves, they can seldom 
resist the temptation to " pop " something 
that will keep it quiet when awake; and con- 
sidering that "bazaar" swoatmeats are made 
up of glue, sugar, almonds, spices, &c., and 
2G 
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the ingredients not always of the best €fE 
it is not diflScult to trace the true bout 
many of baby's ailments. Drugs and s 
meats are, unfortunately, not the onlj 
ahead in baby's experience of tropical t 
you will have to keep an equally good 
out in the matter of fruit. 

As soon as a child is old enough to be p 
in a perambulator, you should di&cou 
liaving it carried in a nurse's arme, as in ; 
country the close contact of the child wit: 
nui'se's body keeps it in a continual BtM 
perspiration, which is very weakening, 
hood of the perambulator should be ooi 
with a thick, white quilt, and you shoo 
most strict with the nurse that she doe 
keep the child out after a certain hour ii 
morniug. We have more than onoe 
infants in arms, carried along by native nv 
with nothing to protect their little faces 
a burning sun, but possibly a thin silk veil 
careless mothers wonder at their chi 
getting fever ! You should never allow 
children to be carried in native fash 
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is, witli legs straddled across the nurse's hip, 
as this mode of carrying is very liable to make 
a child bandy-legged. 

Take care to keep your children of all ages 
with you as much as possible, for, if left to the 
society of native servants, not only will they 
most assuredly contract native habits in the 
way of eating, gesticulating with the hands 
when talking, &c. — habits that once acquired, 
are so difficult, often impossible, to break off 
— but, rapidly picking up the language, their 
little minds will soon become contaminated 
with ideas and expressions that would utterly 
horrify a mother did she herself understand 
the language of the country. If such caution 
is necessary with young cliildren, how much 
the more will it be necessary when they grow 
out of babyhood, when your continued care 
and watchfulness will be required to keep in 
check that precociousness which is common to 
children bovn and reared in the tropics. 

The Daily Life of Ciiildrkn. — llising early 
in the morning, a child should be well sponged 
all over with tepid water, dresaed in easy- 
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fitting and seasonable out-door garments, I 
a good baain of warm bread and milk, 
started off for the morning walk as soon a; 
dew has risen from the grouud. 

In the hot weather it is a pitiable sigl 
see sometimes one or more little " toddl 
wearilj dragging themselves along in 
track of an Ayah, who, contenting hei 
with assuming the rfile of " bell weth 
takes no heed to try and dissipate the ei 
that is so plainly visible in their pre 
naturally solemn-looking little white fa 
and, if unable youself to accompany j 
children, as would be generally better 
all parties concerned, you should at It 
send with them a servant who will not t 
run about and play, and keep them oheci 
and amused, but who mil also be preparei 
carry any child who may become tired. 
the same time, be it understood, we are 
advocates for children who are old eooi 
and have sufiicient strength to walk, be 
habitually carried ; such a common praci 
not ouly deprives them of the exercise imm 
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to keep tbera in health, but engenders a lazy 
habit. 

Returning home before the sun becomes too 
hot, faces and hands should be washed, hair 
well brushed out (it gets matted and clammy 
under the hatband), light in-door garments 
donned, and the whole party assembled in a 
decent and orderly manner at the family 
breakfast-table. Natives love to eat their 
food " surreptitious-like," in odd corners and 
out-of-the-way places, and, unless you are very 
careful, your children will fall into the same 
habit. It is most repugnant to our European 
ideas to see a child " sneak away " a mass of 
food into some dark corner, and, timidly shirking 
public uotice, proceed to '* put it away " like a 
little monkey, without the aid of fork or spoon 
— yet, believe us, this is no far-fetched illustra- 
tion. 

Breakfast over, the children should adjourn 
to the play-room for half an hour's play before 
lessons begin. A play-room ought to be well 
ventilated, light and cheerful without admitting 
too much glare, situated on the coolest side 
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of the house, and free of all furniture 
or three chairs and a table, The floor should 
be covered with rush, or some soft description 
of matting, as children are continually gctting^ 
hurt with small eplinters when rolling about 
and playing on rough bamboo matting. Young 
children are very fond of picking chunam from 
the walls or floors and eating it; this must be 
carefully guarded against, as also a habit they 
have of straying out into the open during the 
heat of the day. 

There should be regular fixed hours f( 
lessons, which not only serve to liealthily occu; 
the mind and keep a child out of mischief, bu1 
the tasks being judiciously apportioned in- 
accordance with the individual strength, they 
are actually conducive to the physical develop- 
ment of a child by helping to promote regul 
habits of mind and body. 

During the " dog days," perhaps, lessons' 
may be little more than '* making show," but 
even this should be kept up, as, however, irk- 
some ABC may be to a child on an intensely 
hot day, the small mental effort tberebj 
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necessitated, acts, more or less, as a wliolesome 
stimulant by preventing the child's mind from 
dwellinff on the discomforts of its surroundings ; 
again, lessons generally induce an after inclina- 
tion for play, and play before dinner gives the 
appetite a " fillip," which, putting aside the 
question of education, for we are, presumably, 
dealing with very young children, is another 
argument in their favour. A good rocking- 
horse, and a swing put up in the play-room, 
will afford much healthy recreation. 

The children should always have their faces 
and hands sponged over, and hair brushed before 
going to dinner, as it freshens them up ; 1 o'clock 
is the best hour for the children's dinner, 
which should be light, plain, and wholesome, 
and served in as appetizing a manner as 
possible. Quiet play, with picture books, Ac, 
will occupy the afternoon, until the sun is 
sufficiently low in the horizon for the evening 
walk, when, after a cup of milk and a slice of 
bread and butter, they may be sent out to 
enjoy the comparatively cool evening air. 
Children should be encouraged to run about 
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and hRve a [good romp at their evening p 
the healthy exercise will aid digestion, bel 
restore the " tone " of the system, and en 
a good night's rest. 

After the evening play is over, a substa 
plain meal of bread and butter, with millt 
cocoa and milk, and occasionally a lightly b( 
egg, or some wholesome home-made jam, 
then half an hour's play, followed by a { 
sponging over in tepid water — from hea< 
foot — prayers, and, finally, off to " bye-by( 



Childken's Ailments. 
Teething. — The teeth generally begii 
make their appearance between the sevi 
and eighth month, and the process of 1 
development may continue until the two 
fifth or thirtieth month. Thia period is all 
justly regarded by parents as a very tr 
one for the infant; but the amount of coi 
tutional disturbance and consequent da 
to the infant which attends the prooesi 
teething, depends, to a very great eil 
upon its general health and constitution. S 
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infants who are vigorous and healthy cut their 
teeth in a wonderfully short space of time, and 
with scarcely any constitutional disturbance. 

One of the earliest signs of the approach of 
dentition — as the process of teething is tech- 
nically called — is the increased secretion of 
saliva which takes place in the mouth ; and 
the saliva, pouring out of the corners of the 
mouth, produces that " running at the mouth " 
which is such an unpleasant accompaniment of 
dentition ; the saliva running down on the 
child's chest is very liable, by keeping the 
clothing constantly damp, to give it a severe 
cold ; to prevent this, little flannel " dribble 
bibs" should be worn by the infant; the bibs 
may he made of flannel alone, or they may be 
rendered waterproof by covering them with 
oiled silk. The little one now becomes fretful, 
suffers from want of sleep, and keeps putting 
its thumb into its mouth, the pressure on the 
gums thus produced seeming to relieve it ; 
diarrhtBa is often present, and in some cases 
there is sickness and loss of appetite. 

In severe cases the gums may become swoUen, 
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tense, and painful, bo much so that the child* 
can no longer suck ; the child may toss its 
bead from side to side, there may be twitching 
of the face, and convulsions may come 
The treatment to be adopted during the tin 
an infant is teething, will depend to no slight 
extent on the state of the child's health. In 
strong vigorous children who are feverish and 
thirsty and suffer from constipation, a grain 
of calomel with two or three grains of rhubarb 
may bo given with advantage. Everything 
should be done to keep the head cool, sponging 
the head with cold water or pouring cold 
water over it, is a remedy of great value, 
though mothers very often object to its use.* 
A tepid bath should be given every night afl 
bed-time. In all cases where the symptonH 
produced are severe you must obtain medical 
aid, as it is quite [wssible the gums may require 

" " AfFiiaiona of the head witli cold water, performed 
every hour or two, are, it is tnic, a. not very tcuder, and 
by parents a not mnch admired romody ; it is, however, 
very nseful against all convnlsions in children, and t 
fore agftinat them occurring dm'ing deniitiou." — Vo( 
" Diseases of Childron." 1874. p. 106. 
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lancing ; if tHere is any sign of convulsions, 
send off at once for the doctor, apply cold 
affusion to the head, and, as soon as hot water 
can be procured, plunge the infant in a bath 
of a temperature of QG^-QS". Keep the infant 
in the bath for a quarter of an hour, or until 
the fit has passed off; then dry well, and place 
him in hot blankets. Not very long ago we 
were asked by a mother, who had lost a little 
one in convulsions, if the child suffered any 
I pain; it is a consolation to be able to state, 
that terrible though the sight of an infant in 
convulsions is, the little one is, during the 
convulsive attack, quite insensible to pain. 

The practice some people have of giving 
infanta hard, or rough substances to suck, with 
the idea that they favour the protrusion of the 
teeth, ought to be avoided, for such substances, 
by hardening the gums, only delay the protni- 
Bion of the teeth ; and though there may be 
less harm in using an india-rubber ring or 
other soft substance, still, they are all open to 
the objection, that they set up an irritation in 
the mouth, and thereby tend to increase the- 
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already excessive flow of saliva, and, quaiititi< 
of the saliva, thus collected in the mouth, are 
swallowed by the child, and set up much dis- 
turbance of the stomach to which the loss of 
appetite and sickness is, in a great measure, 
often due. If the child requires a gum stick, 
the best one is its own thumb. Be very care- 
ful as regards the infant's diet; and if you fi 
any doubt as to how it is progressing do 
hesitate to obtain the advice of a doctor. 

SoEE Eyes, Nose, and Lips. — Thorough 
cleanliness is the great preventive ; the face, 
and especially the eyes and nose, should be 
sponf^ed frequently with warm water, and care 
should be taken to wash within the nostril 
where particles of dust are liable to collect, 
and around the lips and corners of the mouth, 
where, if any small portions of food have been 
left, they will become hardened and set up 
irritation. Smearing the lips, eye-lids, or 
margins of the nostrils will often relieve the 
soreness. For other treatment see Chapter VL 
(pp. 200-201). 

TsFtosH. — This affection seldom occurs 
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children who have been brought up for the 
first three or four months entirely on mother's 
milk, but it is more frequently the result of 
some error in artificial feeding. It should 
always be borne in mind that the tongue of an 
infant who is Buckling is always white and 
coated — frosted, as it is generally called— and 
the mother or nurse should bo careful to wipe 
it every now and then with a piece of dry rag. 

When an infant is suffering from thrush, 
the mouth is hot and dry, and small white 
patches form on the sides of the tongue, the 
inside of the cheeks, and the corners of the 
mouth ; the child is afraid to suck, often 
appears to swallow with difficulty, and the 
mouth is excessively tender. 

The best thing to do is, if the child is still at 
the breast, to keep it to the breast entirely for 
a short time, or, if being brought up by hand, 
to keep it entirely on cow's milk ; well wash 
out the mouth after every meal, and then apply 
a preparation of glycerine, borax, and honey, 
mixed in the following proportions — one part 
each of borax and glycerine, and six of honey ; 
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some simple safe aperient, such . 
should be adtnioistered. Dr. Daj. 
excellent work on the diseases of cl 
which has been one of the most imi 
recent additions to medical literature. 
" The syrup of roses may be given w 
equal quantity of castor oil, and tHere a 
children who will not take it. Infanl 
few weeks or months old will suck re 
teaspoonfnl of a mixture made with oasi 
white sugar, and carbonate of magnesi 
two drops of oil of dill to the ounce ; 
good combination where there is costi 
and painful flatulence." 

In some obstinate cases of thrush, whi 
child has been existing on artificial food 
you will find that if it is placed with 
nurse, it will, with due attention to the 
ment just described, make a speedy reco' 

Chafing of the Skin is in very many 
due to inattention and lack of thorough 
liness. If the whole surface of the b> 
sponged over twice a day with topid - 
there is but little fear of chafing takinj 
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Chafing is moat liable to occur where folds of 
skin touch ; these portions may be sponged 
with a weak spirit lotion, which will harden 
the skin. When chafing has token place, bathe 
tlie parts in tepid water, dry with a soft towel, 
and dust them lightly with fuller's earth, or 
finely-powdered starch. 

Ulcehation of the Umbilicus (Navel). — 
After birth, the nurse usually wraps the navel- 
string in a piece of charred rag, and then 
placing it against the abdomen, keeps it in 
position by means of a flannel binder passed 
two or three times round the body of the child. 
The navel-string comes away at a period 
varying from five days to a fortnight. In the 
meantime, should there be any bleeding from 
it, the nurse should at once, supposing the 
doctor is not at hand, remove the binder and 
piece of rag, and, taking two or three pieces of 
Btout thread, should roll them together so as 
to form a single cord, and then tie it tightly 
round the navel-string ; having assui-ed her- 
self that the bleeding has ceased, she may apply 
a fresh piece of rag and the flannel binder. 
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If the navel-String is a long' time i 
away, the nurse should on no account ' 
hasten its removal by pulling sit it from 
to time, but it should be allowed to ac] 
quite naturally ; if, after it comes away, i 
ulcerated surface is left, a simple bread po 
(p. 368) may be applied at night-time, ax 
part dressed with a little simple ointment 
Umbilical rupture, or bulging of the 
men at the navel, is liable to oocur, 
cially if the child cries violently, or i 
separation of the navel-string is impni 
hastened. When there is any indication of 
an accident, you should send for a doct 
once ; but if much time is likely to e 
before a doctor can be obtained, or befon 
child cau be taken to a doctor, you si 
a penny, wrap it up in lint, and en" 
the pad thus formed in sticking-plaiste 
that tlie sticky side will bo next the abdoi 
then place one or two broad bits of pli 
over the pad to hold it in position, and 
a broad domette bandage (p. 280) se 
times round the abdomen. This shonj 
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done at once, as every day the rupture is left 
unteDded it becomes worse. 

Parasites. — When engaging a wet nurse, 
you should, while insisting on general clean- 
liness, be very particular to explain to her that 
she must keep her head thoroughly clean. In 
the tropics, unless the most scrupulous care be 
exercised, children are very liable to bo troubled 
with parasites. The best treatment is thorough 
cleanliness and the use of weak mercurial 
ointment, or of ammouiated mercurial oint- 
ment, which must be well rubbed into the 
skin of the part affected. Those who object to 
the use of mercurial ointment may use an 
application composed of one part of oil of 
staves-acre seeds to six or seven of glycerine ; 
another excellent application, and one we have 
seen attended with much benefit, is a lotion 
composed of a drachm of the solution of the 
perchloride of mercury to an ounce of dilute 
acetic acid; this application, besides killing 
the parasite, has the advantage of also re- 
moving the nits which are apt to oling to the 
hair. 

27 
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SoiiE Throat. — One of the moat oomnion 
causes of sore throat in young children is the 
foolish habit many nurses have of wrapping up 
the throat too much. In the majority of cases, 
the more the throat and neck is left open, 
provided the child wears flannel beneath, 
less will be the tendency to sore throat. Tl 
is one of the arguments in favour of 
" sailor dress " worn so much by little b( 
now-a-days. Further remarks on the pi 
vention and treatment of sore throat will be 
found in the preceding chapter (pp. 201-205). 

Irregular habits as regards the natural 
functions in infants is often a cause of great 
distress both to mother and child. It is, 
many instances, the result of carelessness 
the part of the nurse. An infant of thi 
months old ought to be " held out " at li 
once every two hours ; and if this treati 
ifl persisted in, the intervals may be gradui 
increased, and diapers dispensed with by the 
fourth month in favourable cases. If a child 
of less tender age is the subject of irregular 
habits, you ought to consult a doctor, as id 
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many cases they depend on some slight con- 
genital defect, which will require a simple 
operation, on the performance of which relief 
■will almost immediately follow; should an 
operation not be necessary, a course of medicine 
will be required. The preventive measures 
consist in being careful to attend to the natural 
functions before the child is put to bed ; in 
abstaining from giving the child fluid imme- 
diately before it goes to bed ; and preventing 
it from lying on its back, by tying a handker- 
chief round the body with a knot opposite the 
Bpine, Cold bathing, in salt water if possible, 
and the uses of iron and other toaics, will be 
beneBcial. 

ExposiTRE TO Sunstroke. — We have already 
alluded to the habit little children have of 
running out from the nursery or play-room 
into the open, where they are exposed to the 
full heat of the sun ; you should give strict 
orders that no child is to be allowed to go out 
of doors without your permission, for a tem- 
perature which a native child might readily 
bear would, in many instances, be productive 
27 • 
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of most serious results in a European 
Children, whether on foot or in perambuUitors, 
must have their heads and the back of the m 
carefully protected from the sun's rays, 
very careful to have the play-room, nursei 
and bedrooms thoroughly ventilated, and 
the clothing worn be as light and loose as 
sible (pp. 26-27). The treatment of sunstrofc 
has been described (pp. 18.^189) in the pre- 
vious chapter. Whenever you have any sus- 
picion that a child is suffering from the effects 
of extreme heat, send for a doctor without delay. 
Flatulence and Stomach-ache are among 
the troubles of baby's life ; they are, in caaea 
where the infant is fed on artificial food, ofi 
caused by errors in its preparation, or in 
nature of the food, and, m many tJistam 
from over-feeding. A small dose of castor 
oil, or other mild aperient (p. 414), will 
often put an end to the discomfort. An excel- 
lent preparation is one composed of a drachm 
of sal volatile to three ounces of water ; the 
dose of this is a tcaspoonful ; or, a little dill 
water may be added to the food, or, ctutiwfty 
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tea, made by boiling caraway seeds in water, 
then straining, is often very beneficial when 
added in small quantities (one or two teaspoon- 
fiils) to the food. Rubbing the abdomen with 
the palm of the hand, into which a little warm 
olive oil has been poured, usually affords great 
rehef; where there is much discomfort, give 
the child a warm bath. 

Sickness. — Should an infantsuffer frequently 
from sickness while it ia still suckling, and yet 
appear in other ways quite vigorous and 
healthy, the cause is, probably, that it is placed 
too often to the breast, consequently, the 
stomach becomes over-loaded, and the milk is 
not given time to digest, before the child is 
again placed to the breast. If the infant 
appears to be getting less vigorous, or if it is 
losing weight, you may judge that the milk ia 
disagreeing with it, and that the mother or 
wet nurse has been guilty of some error in 
diet. In such cases a mother, or wet nurse, 
should change her diet ; if, however, the mother 
is in good health, the cauae must be sought 
either in the artificial food, if the child is taking 
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any, or in the child itself ; it may be that the' 
period of dentition is approaching. If the 
means we have stated above, and a mild ape- 
rient, do not afford relief, you should obt; 
medical advice. 

DiAEEHCRA. — This affection is, in the case 
children, liable to be attended with such serious 
consequences, that, should it last for any length 
of time, or assume a severe form, you must 
not, on any account, attempt to treat it your- 
self, if, that is, the services of a medical man 
can be obtained. 

The most common causes of this complaint 
are exposure to a chill, over-feeding, careless- 
ness as regards the preparation of the artificial 
food, and the cleanhness of the feeding-bottle, 
or eating over-ripe fruit, or too much fruit, 
and impure water. Fortunately roost of these 
dangers may be combated by duo care and 
attention ; nevertheless, in spite of all your 
care, an infant, especially in the tropics, is sure 
to be troubled with this complaint. 

Dentition (teething), is usually accompanied 
by diarrhoea, and, in these cases, it baa » 
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decidedly beneficial action, provided it does 
not go on to any great extent. In very 
many cases, there is no doubt, that it is an 
effort of nature to expel some irritating mate- 
rial, and should by no means be hastily 
checked. The best thing to do is to give a 
dose of castor oil, let the child take lime-water 
with its milk, and if its teeth have not yet been 
cut, suspend all farinaceous food, and keep it on 
an entirely milk diet ; or it may be given a 
little chicken broth now and then. Beef tea, 
which is, as a rule, very good for young chil- 
dren, should be given with caution, as it often 
increases the diarrhoea ; the good effect of 
giving up the administration of beef tea is 
sometimes very marked. Barloy-water may 
be substituted for milk for a short time. 

There are undoubtedly many cases of diar- 
rbcea which are due to extreme heat ; this 
form is called "heat diarrhcea," and is very 
common in tropical countries ; we have seen 
the " cold-bathing treatment," introduced by 
Dr. Comegys of Philadelphia, followed by most 
beneficial results. It is resorted to in those 
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cases where the temperature n'ses rapidlj 
the child suffers from intense thirst and 
ache and can procure no sleep. " The b( 
first at the summer temperature of 75 
feet and legs are first gradually inun< 
and then water is poured over the ch« 
ahdomen until the whole body is under ^ 
Colder-water (65) is then poured in a 
tinuous stream over the upper part o 
head, and this is kept up for fifteen mii; 
when the child is removed from the bat) 
wrapped in a. woollen shawl and placed it 
with additional covering. If the sytn] 
return, the bath may be resumed three oi 
times a day." (Day, on Diseases of Child 
Give the child milk and lime-water, b( 
water, and chicken broth. In more ofa 
cases great benefit will result from ofaan 
air, bathing in salt water, and the ui 
quinine and iron tonics. Let us repeat, 
that you must not check diarrhoea by g 
astringents : in all cases give first a small 
of castor oil ; where there is much exbaui 
a little wine given in milk, or a small qua 
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of brandy given in some effervescing drink, 
may be useful ; but, as ^a rule, stimulants 
should be avoided. 

In cases of supposed diarrhcea, when the 
motions are very watery, or when they are 
slimy, and passed with much straining, suggest- 
ing cholera or dysentery, adopt the simple 
treatment we have indicated, and lose not a 
moment in sending for a doctor. 

Constipation. — We Lave already, in Chapter 
V. (p. 208), dwelt very fully upon this sub- 
ject ; but you should bear in mind that in 
the case of children, before resorting to medi- 
cines, you should do all you can to correct the 
disorder by natural means. In young children, 
the use of good chicken or mutton broth, or 
beef tea, in the place of starchy foods, will be 
beneficial. Oatmeal ponidge once a day, 
prunes, treacle and oatmeal biscuits — obtain- 
able from Messrs. Macalpine & Co., 287, Oxford 
Street — a preparation of two drachms of manna 
to an ounce of dill water, of which a teaspoon- 
ful should be taken every three hours, or small . 
■doses (5 to 16 or 20 grains) of compound 
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liquorice powder of the Gierman pfaarmacc 
are all safe and excellent laxatives ; and 
combined with plenty of exercise, and 
bathing every day, will in most case 
matters right. Bubbing the abdomen 
warm olive oil for half an hour at nigh) 
is an excellent remedy in young' children. 

Colic is a frequent accompaniment ol 
stipation : while the pain is severe, most 
afforded by applying flannel wrun 
in hot water to the abdomen (p. 360), or { 
the child a hot bath ; after that, a dose of ( 
oil or an emetic is the best treatment : if 
not ensue, you must obtain m* 
advice. Colic may be due to constipattc 
to eating unripe fruit, or to other indige 
substances. Whore the colic is of fro( 
occurrence, and no reason in the way of hi 
taken indigestible food can be assigned f 
weakness is probably the cause, and a toi 
quinine or iron will be of great service. 

Measles. — This affection usually begins 
the symptoms of a severe cold. The chili 
running at the nose and eyes, smarting o| 
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eyes, the skin is dry, there is loss of appetite, 
feverishness and unrest. About the fourth 
day after these symptoms are first noticed, an 
eruption of raised brownish-red spots, which 
coalesce and form slightly -elevated blotches of 
a cresentic shape, appears at first near the 
roots of the hair and foreliead, then over the 
face and neck, and subsequently over the whole 
body. The temperature usually falls, and the 
feverish symptoms abate on the appearance of 
the rash. As the rash appears on the trunk 
And limbs it begins to fade on the face, and 
between the fifth and seventh day it disappears 
entirely, when the skin begins to peel, coming 
off in small branny particles. 

The treatment consists in keeping the child 
in bed, out of the way of all draughts, giving a 
mild aperient and light diet ; a warm bath will 
relieve the dryness of the skin ; and the child 
may drink freely of barley-water flavoured 
with lemon, or other cooling drinks. As a rule, 
no medicine is required ; but if the skin con- 
tinues parched and dry, you may add an ounce 
of the solution of acetate of ammonia (liquor 
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ammonia acetatis) to four ounces of water, and 
give a teaspoonful every two or tliree hours. 
The great feature of the treatment is careful 
nursing, and to keep the child warm and out 
of the way of draughts, not only during the 
febrile state, but for three or four weeks after. 

After the attack is over, give the child a 
simple tonic. This affection is, in itself, not so 
dangerous, but its chief danger rests in the 
serious affections which may follow in its train, 
diarrhoea and affections of the lungs and skin 
being among the most common. In all these 
febrile affections you should send for a 
doctor, and especially If the temperature rises 
instead of falls, after the rash has appeared — 
that is, about the fifth day. 

Our experience of this affection in the tropics 
has shown us that, though it is not so common 
as in England, when it docs occur in a hot 
country it takes a severe form, and the evils we 
have mentioned as following upon it are liable 
to be of an exaggerated type. This being so, 
it behoves every mother to isolate the 
patient as much as possible, so as to avoi 
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exposing the other children in the house to 
the danger of catching the complaint. 

Some mothers who have only seen the disease 
in its mild forms, and when it has not been fol- 
lowed by any serious state of ill-health, are apt 
to scoff at the idea of there being anything to 
dread in measles, and they "will often permit 
their children to associate with other children 
who at the time have measles, or are just 
recovering from them. We know of one case 
in particular, in which a mother actually per- 
mitted her child to sleep in the same bed as 
one that had measles, because, she said, " it 
was better for the child to have them while it 
was young." It is needless to say that the 
child got the measles, as the mother desired, 
but an acute affection of the lungs supervened, 
and the little one was carried off by it in a 
very few days. This was not the first child 
that she had exposed to such a risk; but the 
comparative immunity of the others had caused 
her to persist in her heroic system, with what 
result we have just seen. 

ScAKLEi Feveb ok Scablbtina."— These terms 
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are usftd to designate the same i 
affection comes on somewhat more saAie 
than measles, and the chief points prior to i 
eruption, which distinguish it, are the poreish 
sore throat, and the vomiting which ugu 
immediately precedes the onset of the attack 

We have in our minds, as we write, i 
case of a little boy who had been fever 
and " out of sorts," and had complained 
sore throat ; still there was no partica 
symptom, so far as general observation we 
to point to anything serious being the matt 
and it was supposed he was suffering fn 
an ordinary "cold" and sore throat; uai 
one day, the little fellow was putting on I 
boots to go out, when, as he was stoopii 
down to fasten them, ho felt very sic 
and vomited, and, in a short time, the ra 
of scarlet fever appeared. The little patie 
was put to bed, and fortunately made a rap 
recovery. This case is of value as showin? tl 
very insidious way in which the milder forr 
of scarlet fever may come on. 

The eruption of scarlet fever usuaUy 
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pears on the second day, and consists of 
minute red points which appear about the 
neck and face, and then extend to the 
trunk and limbs ; after ten or twelve hours 
the red points seem to run together and the 
.flkin presents a general red blush, the little 
patient now assuming, as regards colour at 
least, the appearance of a "boiled lobster." 
The eruption usually begins to decline about 
the fourth day, when the soreness of the 
throat diminishes, and the general constitutional 
symptoms abate. Subsequently the skin begins 
to peel, and may separate in large flakes ; at 
this time the body of the patient should be 
sponged carefully with glycerine and olive oil. 
Kest in bed, mild aperients, cooling drinks, 
and judicious nursing, with due attention to 
the precautions we have mentioned' in speaking 
of infectious cases in the previous chapter 
(p. 352) is the best treatment. 

Unfortunately, the real sting of scarletina 
rests in the very serious complications and affec- 
tions which may arise during its course, or follow 
upon it. We trust what we have said may 
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enable you to recognise the 

coraes, and will also convince jou of t 

neceaaity of sending for a doctor witbo 

delay. 

TypHom, Enteeip, ob Low Frvkb. — ^Tl 
disease is due to defective drainage, aod 
generally the result of drinking- contamiiiiUi 
water, or milk diluted with much water. 
affects children and young people far mo 
frequently than older persons, and its appro* 
is infinitely more insidious than that of scwi 
fever. 

The patient experiences a peculiarly i 
describable sensation of malaise ; a very liti 
tires him out ; he does not relish his foe 
though there may be no actual loss of apt 
tite; his sleep is not sound, ho ia irritable ai 
peevish, and a very little upsets him, be f& 
nervous and is easily frightened ; in fact, be fa 
an obscure sense of something being general 
wrong, though he could not express to voa 
words what he actually felt ; he has peouli 
uneasy sensations in the abdomen, more ofti 
on the lower part of the right side, wbe 
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pressure may produce pain ; there are irregular 
chills and flushes of heat, with thirst; some- 
timea the bowels are confined, at others there 
is diarrhoea ; the face assumes a waxen hue, 
and a bright rose-bluah pervades the cheek, 
contrasting markedly with the waxy hue of 
the skin around; the eyes seem to sink into 
their sockets, and the lips are kept more or leas 
tightly closed, the face assuming a generally 
anxious aspect ; the diarrhoea (if it be present) 
may become more profuse, and the patient, at 
last feeling " too weak " to remain up, takes to 
lis bed. If the temperature is taken, it will be 
found to fall in the morning and rise again at 
night, each night rising higher, until the fifth 
to seventh day after the more acute onset of 
the symptoms, when it rises to 103^ or 10-i° ; it 
remains high for a few days, and then gradually 
falls as it rose in the first matance, rising less 
high at night, and falling lower each succeed- 
ing morning. 

About the second week an eruption of rose- 
coloured spots, sUghtly raised above the 
rest of the skin, makes its appearance on the 

— * >---a.j»--~rrTir^ - itri ' ~' 
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chest and abdomen; the 
pressure, but return again on rec 
the pressure ; the patient now passt 
state of profound weakness and ei 
and may become delirious, the deliriu 
of the low muttering type. "We need 
teU you lo send for medical aid dire 
have any suspicion of typhoid fever. 
ever, Buch aid cannot be obtained, giv< 
of castor oil; keep the patient quiet 
and remember that milk, and tnilk alon 
be the stay upon which you will rolj 
matter of diet ; if diarrhoea is presen: 
give beef tea. Beyond the castor oil j 
the first, do not give any medicine. 

As it may be necessary to give lara 
tities of brandy at a later period, i 
be well to give a teaspoonful in mi 
or three, or four times a day, accoi 
the age of the patient. If the temi 
reaches 103" or 10t°, and remains hij 
there is great exhaustion, you mu 
from two to sii or eight ounces of bn 
even more, in the course of tko twei 
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hours. We saw a lad, fourteen years old, 
recover from a case of typhoid fever, who took 
as much as ten ounces of brandy in the twenty- 
four hours with advantage. When the tempera- 
ture falls, the amount of brandy must be 
lessened. You must abstain from giving alcohol 
in any considerable quantity as long as possible, 
but, when the necessity arises, if it is to do any 
good, you must give it in full doses. 

The patient's thiret may bo rebeved by suck- 
ing ice, or taking iced milk, or milk and soda. 
Do not attempt to give the patient any soUd 
food uuti! the temperature has subsided, and 
has remained normal {98-.V) for at least a fort- 
night. If vomiting comes on, and the patient 
cannot retain food, give the stomach rest, and 
resort early to nutrient euemata. 

This disease is very rare in children under 
six years of age. Remember, many of 
the so-called bilious fevers, and worm fevers, 
are only forms of this complaint, and, in 
any case of doubt, wo beg you to seek 
medical aid at once. We have seen many, 
very many cases oE this malady, and we trust 
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you may never be exposed 
ordeal of treating auch a case without th' 
of a medical man. Tnie, it is, this fever is 
one of those diseases in which the nara 
everything ; but it is the verj' fact that »' 
do BO little, that we have to wait and < 
and hope, and nurse in spite of all the to 
symptoms the patient exhibits, that make 
disease so distressing. Only those who hav 
to tend such cases without the help of ami 
man, can understand what an munenae re 
sibility and anxiety they entail. 

Remember, the danger of infection ia 
the excreta, so be very careful to disi 
anything that comes from the patient. L 
one in the house partake of the water wi 
boiling and filtering it, and carefully disi 
all closets and drains, 

Chiokkn-Pox. — This is a very mild comp 
and is unattended with any danger. The 
ia feverish, and suffers, perhaps, from lo 
appetite. About the second day an erapti 
small red pimples appears, first on the bac 
cheat, then extends to the scalp, but, as* 
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only slightly affects the face. The pimples 
change into vesicles (i.e. clear fluid is formed 
within them), and, on the third day, they mature 
and burst. As the eruption comes out irregu- 
larly, it may be seen in all its stages in different 
parts of the body at the same time. Confine 
the child to bed, give a mild aperient, and a 
little of the solution of the acetate of ammonia 
(pp. 427—428). Let the diet be fluid and easily 
digestible, and give cooling drinks if thirst is 



Chicken-pox may be distinguished from 
small-pox by the fact that the premonitory 
symptoms are so slight, there being, as a rule, 
no severe pain in the back, or vomiting. The 
position and nature of the eruption is also 
different, chicken-pox affecting the back more 
particularly, the face usually escaping, while 
small-pox affects the face more especially. In 
chicken-pox the various stages of the rash may 
all be seen on the same day ; while in small- 
pox the rash is, either, papular (consisting of 
simple raised spots), vesicular (containing fluid), 
or pustular (containing matter), none of these 
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varieties appearing in the same pem 
and the Bame time. In the papular 
papules of small-pox feel b'ke " sn 
beneath the skin. Chicken-pox ma' 
from prickly heat by the nature of th 
and its position (pp. 243—244), au 
absence of the extreme irritation 
present in that affection. 

MoMPS generally come on with ell 
ishness, loss of appetite, and a feelin 
ness about the jaw, which seenas 6xe<i 
child eats with difficulty ; soon, swelli 
glands behind the jaw ensues, and tl 
causes considerable pain. Apply apo] 
dipped in hot water, or warm poppy 
tions, give a mild saline aperient, and 
child on a milk diet. The affeofcion 
off in a few days, when a tonic of irot 
•jiven. 

WflOdPiNQ-CoDoo. — This affection 
with the usual symptoms of a bad c 
unless there is an epidemic of whoopin 
you may not have any suspicion of 
nature of the complaint until the ohan 
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whoop is heard. The symptoms gradually 
increase in severity, until, at last, the child, 
instead of coughing occasionally, is taken with 
a violent fit or paroxysm of coughing, during 
which he coughs so much and so long, and 
fjcpires so much air from his lungs, without 
inxpiring, that he gets blue in the face, the veins 
of the neck become distended and prominent, 
and the child seems to be battling for breath ; 
at length the air is drawn in by a sudden 
sharp inspiration, and the characteristic whoop 
is produced. The child then coughs up some 
glairy sputa, or, sometimes, vomits, and the 
paroxysm is over. 

If the paroxysms do not exceed fifteen or 
twenty in the twenty-four hours, the case may 
iw regarded as a mild one ; but when they 
exceed forty it is certainly very severe. The 
paroxysms of coughing may continue with 
diminishing frequency, from three to twelve 

K weeks, and, in some cases, it may be many 

H months before the child shakes off the attack. 

H In all cases of whooping-cough yoii should send 

H at once for a doctor. 
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Keep the child in the house, if not in 
and in aa equable a temperature as posi 
let him be clothed in flannel, and let tb 
consist of beef tea, chicken broth, eggs, 
Ac, in fact, any light and easily-dige 
food ; bread should be avoided unless in 
quantities and soaked in milk. Give a 
aperient; otherwise, beyond a few dro; 
ipecacuanha wine given in water oocasio 
you need not give any medicine unless 
prescribed by the doctor. 

Ringworm may appear on the face or oi 
scalp ; any child who ia suffering from it a 
be immediately removed from the socie 
others, as among children the disease is 
to spread very rapidly. When it occurs a 
face it appears as a red patch, slightly ela' 
above the rest oi the skin, which inor 
in circumference ; gradually becoming 
markedly circular, it may increase to the si 
half-a-crown or more ; as its area increase 
inOammation subsides in the centre, and 
part allows signs of peeling, so that the oe 
non-inflamed part is surrounded by a cirt 
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inflammation, hence the peculiar appearance and 
name of the affection; in some cases the outer 
margin becomes beset with small vesicles. 

When the disease appears on the scalp, it 
simplj consists of a scurfy lump involving the 
roots of the hairs, and if the seurf is removed, 
the hairs are found to be swollen, brittle, and 
they drop out easily. Any of the applications 
mentioned in speaking of Burmese ring-worm 
(p. 246) may be tried with advantage, the 
patches must be carefully washed every day 
with carbolic soap, and, when the scalp is 
affected, the scurf must be carefully cleared 
away, the hair round the affected part kept 
cut short, and such hairs as may still remain 
within the affected area, must be daily removed. 
Considering how difficult it is to treat these 
cases successfully — they often extend over 
three months — you ought most decidedly to 
obtain medical advice as soon as you can. 

Scabies, or Itch, is recognised by the appear- 
ance of a papular eruption, between the fingers 
and toes, in the arm-pit, at the bend of the 
elbow, or over the body generally. The papules 
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form vesicles which burst, and a thick cr 
scab forms over them. Waah the chj 
warm soap and water at night, then we 
the parts affected with the sulphur and | 
ointment of the British pharmacopoBia, < 
ordinary sulphur ointment, and let the 
wear a flannel suit to prevent the oin' 
rubbiug off ; three or four applicatioi 
successive nights will often bo necessary. 

Warts are best got rid of by touching 
with strong nitric acid. Dip a piece of 
in some olive oil, and apply it freely t 
skin, up to, and around the wart ; the 
another piece of stick into the nitric acit 
apply it to the wart ; a few application 
remove it. Yon will only require a very 
quantity of nitric acid ; be sure and ki 
out of reach of the children, and, when y 
uot require to uso it any more, you had 1 
empty it away, as it is not an article 
should keep about. 

Debility. — It is impossible to discasi 
affection at any length in these pagoa; 
let us put you on your guard, and whei 
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see a child fond of sleep, preferring to lie down 
and rest quietly to joining in the amuseraenta 
of others, when he loses colour, and his face 
has a " peaky" look, and he does not seem to 
take his food heartily, and there is attendant 
constipation, do not let the child "drift" into 
a diseased state ; take medical advice, and 
send him away for a change of air if possible. 
When glandular swellings in the neck occur, 
bathing in salt water, or Tidman's sea salt, 
together with tonics of iron and quinine, or of 
the syrup of the iodide of iron (five to thirty 
drops) with cod-liver oil will be of great 
service. 

"Worms. — In a child that is suffering from 
these unpleasant visitors, the appetite is 
capricious — sometimes voracious, at other 
times very slight — the sleep is disturbed, the 
breath is foul, and the motions slimy ; the 
little patient suffers from intense local irri- 
tation, and soon becomes emaciated. When 
these symptoms make their appearance, con- 
sult a doctor at the earliest opportunity. Take 
care that all food is well cooked and easily 
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digestible ; do not allow the child 1 

ripe or unripe fruit, and insist on his takbg 

plenty of salt with his food. 

FoEEiGN Bodies. — If, when a child is eating, 
a substance gets fast in his throat — in otlwr 
words, he chokes — you must pass your finger 
as far down his throat as you can, and if jon 
can feel the substance, should it be food, p«u 
it downwards towards the stomach ; but, if rt 
is a bard substance, try and hook it up ; should 
you not be able to move it, place the child n 
his abdomen, taking care that the head is qd t 
lower level than the stomach, and give two or 
three smart slaps on the back ; if yon do oak 
succeed in dislodging the substance by thu 
method, you must then irritate the back of th* 
throat with your finger until vomiting is pro- 
duced and the substance is expelled. In some 
instances it may be necessary to ffive an 
emetic. 

If a foreign substance gets into the eye, the 
best plan is to roll a piece of paper up bo as 
to form a fine point ; then, holding down the 
lower eye-lid, you will generally be able to 
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remove the substance ; sometimes, instead of 
the paper, the corner of a silk handkerchief 
will do as well. If any inSammation remains, 
bathe the eye with warm water, and shield it 
from the light. 

We have already, in a previous chapter (pp. 
192-193) described the treatment to be fol- 
lowed when a foreign substance gets into the 
ear. 

Vaccination. — About the third month is the 
best time, provided the infant is in good 
health, to have this slight but absolutely 
necessary operation performed. Every child 
should be re-vaccinated after seven years, or 
before that time if an epidemic of small-pox 
is threatening. 

TiMiDiTr AND Sleeplessness. — The dread of 
being in the dark, which so many children 
suffer from, is not a natural fear : it is nearly 
always traceable to some cruel or thoughtless 
indiscretion on the part of the nurse. Any 
niu^e detected frightening a child with stories 
of " bogies " or "rats,'' or shutting up a child 
in a dark room as a punishment, should meet 
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with instaDt dismissal. This dread ( 
the dark, when once established, is a get 
fear, and the little one, if left to himself, i 
does suffer dreadfully. It is impossible to or 
how far-reaching the results of injudidoQi 
treatment of this kind may be : a child's dis- 
position may be entirely altered by it, and lie 
may remain nervous, excitable and timid, 
the rest of his life. 

Harshness in dealing with such 
worse than useless ; the beat plan is to i 
by the child until he goes to sleep, and leaw 
a light burning all night; and, until he getB 
less timid, either you or someone you cu 
trust should be at hand to go to him, if be 
starts up screaming in the night, aa in bad 
cases of this kind children often will do. Toa 
must make every effort to calm and re-asson 
him, for in due time the lack of proper mat at 
night will tell upon his constitution, and be 
will probably fall into a state of general 
debility. Soon, however, under judicioiu 
treatment, the little one will get to know that 
there is no more danger at hand at night than 
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in the day ; and in a comparatively short apace 
of time he will no longer need a lighted candle 
in hia room, but will sleep soundly through the 
darkest night. 



We have now submitted to our readers a 
fairly long Hat of " Tropical Trials," ranging 
from the anxiety and chaotic confusion which 
besets a woman when she first learna that she 
has to " start " for the tropics, down to baby's 
dread of sleeping in the dark. 

During a residence in the tropics which ex- 
tended over several years, it fell to our lot to 
experience many acute forms of these " trials," 
and the methods suggested for their relief are, 
for the most part, those which we adopted in 
our own person, or saw adopted with success 
by others. 

If this book shall save our readers some of 
the discomforts we experienced, and lessen to 
them the sting of tropical trials, it will have 
amply served its purpose. 

When you have once got over the "wrench'* 
caused by parting from your old home and 
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friends, and become accustomed to the st^ang^ 
ness of your new surroundings, jou will fiid 
that time in the tropics will pass much moa 
quickly and pleasantly than you might hiit 
supposed possible. The more or less isoUui 
position people occupy in the tropics, tends ts 
the development of a greater amount of iD»- 
dependence than exists in the old counhr; 
and society in such countries is made up ol i 
community of interests, rather than of a men 
contiguity of persona. 

Slowly, perhaps, but surely, if jou face tba 
boldly, the troubles and annoyances of tropieii 
life will vanish before you, and a subtle web of 
associations will gradually be woven abod 
you, until, perhaps after many years of uscfu! 
and diligent life in the tropics, when don 
compels you to return to the old country tot 
will find that, quite unbeknown to yourself, 
you have become enthralled by the fascination 
of tropical Hfe, and that you are united to ibe 
new country by a chain composed of numeroos 
links, the severing of which must neoefssanlv 
cause many a pang. 
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The lasting effect thus produced will be 
observable in many little details in the arrange- 
ment of your future abode; and, here and 
there, contrasting strangely with more common- 
place objects, will be seen many "tropical 
trophies," the sight of which will, not unfre- 
quently, cause you to heave a sigh as you call 
to mind the many pleasant hours of peace and 
happiness that were spent by you in your 
" Tropical Home/* 
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On Dflty Under a Tropical Snn: 

Being .'ome Prai:tical Suggeitvma for the Mavntenance 

of Health and Bodily Comfort, and tlie Treatinenl 

of Simple Di»ease» ; vdtk Remark* on Clothing 

and Equipment for the Guidance of 

Travellers in Tropical Climates. 

THE SAM E AU THOBS. 

Opinloiia of tlia Praia. 

"UeiwrH. Xioigh Hunt nnij Kemiy'H BuKKONt'ons and remarka ara 
based on the nioat practical experience, contain a ^ood deal in a 
BmBll 8|>ace, and sbotild be invatiiable to all who have to go to the 
Tropics. Not a few of the enggeationB— os, for inBlanca, thou 
irhich relate to boots — are well worthy the attention ot stBj-at> 
home folks." — hatarda-ij Rein^vi. 

" . . . It in plain, praotioal, and impretendiog. KTidentlj the 
anttiore poaaesa apecia] knowledge ot their snbJBct, and their pro* 
dnction would make a good companion t« either llr. Oaltou's ' Art 
of Travel,' or Lord Wolmley'a ■ Soldier' b Pocket ■ B ™k. ' "—Ift* 
Athemnim- 

" All who maj have occasion to trsvel or reside in bnt countries, 
should pmao^a ' On Duty under a Tropical Son.' The authors have 
oomhined the t43acbingR oF eiperience and acientifio knowledge in ■ 
form cftlcolated to be of vital service to those for whom (hey am 
specially intended. . . . The two closing chaplera on diet, clothing, 
and equipment, are models of compceheuaive brevity, and practical 
suggestiveneas," — Tht Daily Telegraph. 

"... The remarks on diet, and the BQg);estions on clothing and 
eqnipment. seem well calculated to be useful to the class for whom 
they are intended."— Tfce Lancet. 

" Thia is an admirable little work of ounnset to those about to 
travel in Tropical olimates. It panaes under review juat the very 
pointa which such a one would specially retiniro to know. Where 
all is K'lod, it ia difficult to select any portion for apecial commenda- 
tion," Ac. Ac. — MidtaT\d Mediail MiteaUany uml Proviaeial Mtdical 

" These suggestions, aa the authors state, we ahould recommend 
u being ' prsotically useful ' to those to whom thoy are addressed, 
particularly aa the number of useful hints ia compressed into ao few 
pages." — United Sfri'ie* Oatrlle, 

" This ia a amaJ] book, bat a very uaefal one, being full of valuable 
bints as to how Europeana may beat preaerve their health in hot 
oonntriea. Of porticalar valne are the chapters on diet, dress, and 
equipment, matters of the &rst oonaequence to the preservation of 
physical health. . . . " — The Globe. 



" , . . E<rei7 intendiDg visibOT to > Tropioal cUmte wonld do 
well to take the book (whioh U tmall and ooncua) in hja kit." — 
The Momini; Pant. 

"Tbis is the reenlt of a comb ination of practiol eipsnence and 
medi<»1 science, which cuonot fail to ba nsefal to those whom duty 
or pleasure inaj compel to TifliC- the tropica. ■ ■ ■ The loldier, thm 
tnTeller, the Bportamao, nre told not onlf how to ward off the moat 
commou diaeasee and inconrenieDces, hot how to deal with the 
former in the absence of a mediml man. . . ." — Vanity Fair. 

"... We cantioc imagine a more nscfal oompanion for anjoos 
Itoing to the tropica. It ooeht to be DonEidered a necesauy item in 
Uie outfit. . . ." — Land and Water, 

" By attending to the instruction* which are given 
emineotlj practical work, tha traveller or anjonmer in Ufpi 
countries will ]atTU how be may not ooly tolerate, bat enjuf life ii 
them." — The Broad Attok. 

"... These instmctions are based upon peraonal «iperience. aa4t 
fonnded on common sense, so that Messrs. Allen A Cu. are likely ' ' 
have a constant demtind for the little volume by the nami 
tratellera, and military and cirtl officials, 4c. . . ." — Th* Field, 

* Gentlemen whose duties may lead them to lake op 
either tcmpomrily or permanently in the East, will find a groat 
that in asefnl io this volome. . . ." — SpttrUmon, 

" This is H small work, bnl it contains an amoont of ralimbla 
information and experience that might weU have filled a v<daDW 
twice its site. . . ." — thrwfund Jlfaii. 

"... It may be said to represent a sort of little medical oil 
oapahle of making a bole in tbe network of tropical disease i 
eiently larice to allow many victims to escape." — -Hommuani Uinl, 

"It shonld be iDvalaable to yonnK men going abroail, and 
great nse even to those who have some eiperienoo." — Alim't Indian 
Mail. 

"... Is a book of very marked valne to all who reside in tbe 
tropics. It is replete with valuable advice fonnded on eipivwnev 
and tempered with sound sense, and has the Do small advantage of 
saving all it has to say with ^reat conciseness. "^/fomi Seiet. 

"... Will be fonnd a most valuable rada mePvm for any |j««*1. 
lem camping out, or roughing it." — Li/e. 

. ■ A glance at the index shows how comprBbensivo has* 
heir labonra. and how mnch they have pat into a very small 
book, ... A wide range will be found from cholera to candlea, md 
astroke to soap." — [luiian Daily Nrvn. 

" An eminently pmclioal work. ... A handy Hltle volntne wUob 

miot fail to bo ot great service." — Sotitly. 

" Uesnrs. Leigh Hunt and Kenny afford to Kaatern 
very useful health information in their rolK 
Fnrman'f JounmL 
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THE TISSUES 

And their Structure. 

A Description of the Elementary Tissues of the 
Human Body. 

By ALEXANDER S. EENHT, H.E.C.S.E., 



Opinions of the Press. 

" The small work of ISO pages ooDtaios n very clear and accarali' 
ileBcription of the elementarj tisaaeg and their funotioai, and ie 
OBpeciall; adapted tor beginnera in histology. U will enable them 
to form some concsption of the general stmcCtire and funatJon of 
the tissaCB which they are practically iDvestigating, and ahoald be 
uacd with the teit-book, which directs them how to proceed with 
their oianipalationa. The book is well printed, and the illiutrsUoiui, 
man; of which are qnite new, arc excellently drawn."— Tat 

" Ur. Kenny lella oi in his preface to this little book that it is 
intended ' to provide for the use of stodent* a concise desoriptiou 

of the Btraotare and fnnotions of the elementaiy tiasnes ' ; and we 
certainly think that, although the book oontaine only some 11* 
pages of written information, besides thirty-three rery eioelleut 
plates, the amoant of knowledge to be gained by a junior student 
from a carefal pemsal of the contents of this little work might be 
great indeed, and we can thoroughly recommend all Grst-year 
atiidenta to stody it thorooghly. , . . The platea are really eioel- 
lent, erery illustration being carefully prepared." — If iDl^Mu 
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LADIES OH HORSEBACK. 

iruing. Park Riding, and Hunting; with Hiuts upon Costunie, and 
_ aerouB AnoodoleB. By Kn. Piiweb O'DoNrxiHCE (Nannie Lambert), 
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"iher'fl Hiuiter." -to. Crown 9vo„ with Portrait, on. 

IE HOBSE; AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUQHT 
TO BE. 

r JiMEe Invwit LcPTON, F.R.C.V.S.. Author uf '■ The External Autttoiuy 
the Horse," Ac. Crown B\a.. lUuxtrutad, Hh. Gd. 

HOW TO BIDE AKD SCHOOL A HO:^E ; 

o L. Akdkhbon. Crown 



A ST8TEH OF SCHOOL TBAININO FOB HORSES. 

ly Ec«.tti. L. Andebbon, Author of ■' How to Kide and School a Uorw." 
rown Svo., 2s. (id. 

EE UAHASEHENT ASS TBEATHEHT OE THE HOESE 
IN STABLE. FIELD. AND ON THE KOAI. 

By Xdtcv (iRwii. New Editiu.i, [/n the Pte<: 

ILLBSTBATED HOSSE DOCTOB. 

being an AccnraCe and Detuilcil Arcount, acroonipanied by mora than J 
90 Pictorial Representations, characterixtic of llii^ vurlouB DiaaiiaeB to i 
iiich the Equine Uauu arc subjected; together with the lateet Mode of 
i^atiuent, and all the requisite Prescription a written in Plain English, 
iy Ekivabd Maiukw, M.B.C.V.S. Bvo., 18h. (id. 

ILLUSTRATED HOBSE HANAQEMEHT. . 

ttntainiug descriptive remarka upon Anatomv, Medicine. Bhoetng, I 
'eeth. Food, Vic^H. SUblEB: likewise a plain account of (he Bituatiou, I 
kture. and value of the various points ; Coi;ether with comments oit 1 
rooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers. Embellished with' 1 
lore Ihan 400 Engraving frotn nri^^inal designs made eipresBly tor thia 
urk. By E. Mavukic. A new Edition, revised and Improved by J. I. I 
«PTOK, M.R.C.V.8. 8vo., I2b. 

London : 
W. H. ALLEN k. CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACR. 



THE GREAT r.-T'-cri 

It givea liiawoit icIh'T 

or BILIOUS SICKM 

INDIGESTION, J. . - 

BURN. FEVERIBK : 

qnicklj relloTe* or ci... 

Typirea, BCAKLET, iiiirl ..t.lit-r L-i'M 

BMAU^POX. HEASLEti. u>l fJitfl 

at SKIN COMPLAINTS, and nrlom o 

altered coadltiaiM of tlio Blood. 






The TmUmaoroC Uedi»l Qentlemen uid Uis P 

LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC SALINI 



'"km M*JaBtT-a KnranntktlT*, th* OOVSUTOm a< pa 

XrSOVB, in alelUt S Kgueal (at ui addltionul sni-plT of OmI 



In Falenl OUvmjiloppcred Boll 



LAMPLOnOHS 
CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SVRI 

Frnin till! Frefih Fruit, ils Imported forlhe Honittal 
Willi tbe Bddltion o( Pyretic aBjino, » moat doltcic 
net. narlirnlarlx (or Total AliMaliLraa, ir 

siMiilni strrtce In Scno?vi.A. Fjbvebh, "nd . 

altered conilalon o( the BTBCem. Most OhUBlAM sell Uw •bo** •! 
l-rrptic Saline. 

InPalmtat>ia-itopp4tredBottlei.fi.iindU M.Mi*. 

DR. POWEL'S BALSAMIC LOZENGE 

For CauKhi. .A Athiuitllc, BronobiAl. uid ConnunpUn Oamjlatei 
TkuH aicBUpnC Lofeueva, pituand oolj b; H Livri .<<!'»«. ham It 
Tinn bMDtoBnd or inviki service: tholr ofcasloiiitl ur ortaD pnVMMi 



H. LAMPLOUQH, 

113. HOLBOEN HILL, LONDON, 1 



USTRALIAN WiNE COMPANY, 

t/Mi rr.i'. 
ft 8i, mii, STBE£T, KAKOVEB SQUABE. 

HE WINE OF THE FUTURE. 

AHLDAKA, KED AND WHITII. 

tlLDAXA i* iifkiionk-iU-i.l I i Ih; the I'lru-l limuJ .it 
A.i-lr»lii.i( Wlii... 

Prices. I611.. 22a.. 28|.. 34s., aud 40b. per dOK. 



TEE 
.USTEALIAS 

wimB 

COMPANY, 

& ei. Mill St., 

Hanovep Sq.. 
W. 



U!™',-,;^. 



AULDAN A 

)t.ii7i'ii (r,.tti «i.y WINK MI-.HCUAXT. ur 

USTRALIAN WINE COMPANY^ 

8, MILL STREKT. 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. 

J.lM£.i A. tOtJiS, J/.m,ijm-. 



SARSAPARILLA. 

Wilkinson's Essence or Fluid Extract of 

RED JAMAICA SARSAPARE 




E>i» ■ ■ H E D J /I N* ■ 



THO.IIA.S WILKINSON. 

270. Reeent Street. Lontion. 
CAUTION 

th. .V,,,... „„.y I 



rHE PORTABLE FILTER, 

AVELLEfiS, 

FAKILIES, 

SEA-SIDE, 

PIC-NICS. &c. 

■ t& OrtuUBVKtal Bkid Ston* W»r*, Mt«a la k SMt Wlekar 
Xukat (TMnoinkbl«). raqnlraB no pacUnf, ui4 «ui ba 
*towwl kWKj •Kill)' In ■ tiunlL. 



sr-bolllii. uit jilUU ■ iclMM v( |>UM 
■ ■■rtti'Uy nliuliiKimD ftttrr, 

• kntmritx ut lb* witinr ku SM~*iili> sad CodbUt I<cd«tjiin ka olua 

TYPHOID FEVER, 

out »l Tdwu wllboMt «u> i>f 



LIPSCOMBE & Co, 



^flnu/ac/urffrs o/" Me Patent Filterfng Machine. 

144, Oxford Street. London. W. 



